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Ct has often occurred to us, as a curious subject of inquiry, to 

estimate the degree of credit which is generally given to the 
leading doctrines and facts of astronomy. The least educated 
orders of society regard them with utter scepticism ; while they 
are viewed as ingenious or plausible speculations by those gifted 
— who impress their intellectual character on the age which 


ey adorn. We allude to that class of distinguished men—to 
our poets, our historians, our statesmen, and our orators, whose 
pursuits are not congenial with abstract inquiries, and who 
have not been led in early life to devote even a portion of their 
time to the study of the exact sciences. There are astrono- 
mers, too, whose labours are carried on in a corner of their 
science, who are but little conversant with its general truths ; 
and even those who have been led to consider it in its boldest out- 
lines, and to range among its remoter spheres, will confess how 
seldom they have obtained vivid conceptions of its magnifi- 
cence, and how overwhelming has been the picture, when it 
combined, in one vast panorama, the unnumbered orbs of 
heaven,—performing, as if with instinctive wisdom, their pre- 
cise and varied movements, and bearing on in their trackless 
course races of living beings, linked probably with ourselves 
in the common though mysterious destiny of intellectual and 
immortal man, 

If the grand truths of astronomy, then, have been imperfectly 
appreciated by astronomers themselves,—if they have not ob- 
tained credence among the great and influential characters who 
give to their age ‘its form and pressure,’—and if they are abso- 
lutely unknown to the millions of thinking beings who form the 
living mass of the social world,—how important must it be to 
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diffuse, among these various classes, a precise yet popular know- 
ledge of the natural history of the heavens ! 

It is not because astronomy is one of the exact sciences, or 
because it has the precedency of theri all, thaé we reeommend 
it as a subject which the young should study, and on which the 
old should meditate. In common with all the other sciences, 
it possesses for the intellectual eye charms of the highest order. 
Like them, it developes and strengthens the papel perwrers 3 it 
affords to our curiosity the highest gratification, is essen- 
tially connected with the most useful and important arts, of 
civilized life. But in its other bearings, it is above and beyond 
them all. It brings within the mind’s grasp the noblest efforts 
of divine workmanship. Amid its engrossing views of all tbat 
is magnificent and sublime in the universe, it extinguishes all 
that is grovelling and temporary. It supplies morality and reli- 
gion with their surest and most powerful checks; while the 
judgment and the imagination of those who pursue it are in- 
cessantly conversant with those pure and exalted spheres, 
through which their disembodied spirits may be yet destined to 


range. 
Thus associated with our duties and destinies, astronomy 


supplies us with vigorous principles of action; and we have no 
hesitation in saying, that the right apprehension and belief of 
its truths, are incompatible with the vices and corruptions of our 
deteriorated nature. It is, in short, to the eye and the judg- 
ment of man, what the doctrines of our faith are to his heart 
and his affections; and those who are deaf to the soft accents 
which breathe from the records of divine love, may yet listen to 
that deep-toned voice which breaks from the creations of divine 
ower. 

' If such is likely to be the influence of the study of astronomy, 
it ought to be made an essential part of the education of youth ; 
and we would implore the fathers of our Church, and those 
pious men of all sects who watch over the spiritual interests of 
their race, to take into their hands this efficacious auxiliary, and 
thus to arm themselves with fresh means of promoting their 
benevolent designs. 

There is no greater mistake than to suppose that this science 
requires for its comprehension any powers but those of the most 
ordinary kind. ‘The grandest and the most general views, and 
the minutest and most varied details of astronomical knowledge 
may be thoroughly communicated to youths without any previous 
mathematical instruction. 

In studying the form of our own globe suspended in absolute 
space, and revolving daily round its axis while it is carried an- 
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nually round the sun, it is not necessary that we should be able 
to measure a degree of the meridian, or understand how this 
double motion could be impressed on a quiescent sphere. In 
comprehending the eclipses of the sun and moon, and in perform- 
ing the simple operation of computing them, it is not necessary 
that we should master the problem of three bodies, or understand 
the irregularities of the solar and lunar orbit, by the aid of which 
the true places of the luminaries are deduced from their mean 
motions. In assuring ourselves that the stars are immeasurably 
distant from our own planetary system, we are not called upon 
to diseuss their parallaxes and their proper motions; and in ex- 
tending our enquiries to the binary and ternary combinations 
of the double stars, in which we discover numberless planetary 
systems in the remotest distances of space, we need not occupy 
ourselves with the construction of the delicate micrometers, or 
the methods of nice observation by which such systems have 
been established. 

Astronomers, even, there are, who have enriched their science 
with the noblest discoveries, and yet could neither calculate an 
eclipse nor observe an occultation :—while those who have fur- 
nished the mathematician with the co-efficients of his formule 
are unable to understand how by the magic of analysis their 
own observations have been transformed into general laws of 
the universe. The illustrious Lagrange, who made the grand 
discovery of the physical stability of the solar system, was igno- 
rant of the construction and use of the zenith sector and the 
mural quadrant; and an eminent living astronomer, M. Biot, 
when he went to Shetland to determine the length of the pen- 
dulum, is said to have learned, on board the vessel which eon- 
veyed him, the use of Hadley’s sextant, one of the simplest 
instruments in practical astronomy. There is perhaps no man 
alive who is deeply versed in all the branches of astronomical 
science ; and hence it is absurd to suppose that a knowledge of 
its difficult methods and of its recondite theories are in any 
respect necessary for the comprehension of its general doc- 
trines. 

But without the aid of these considerations, we may place our 
argument in a bolder attitude. Though we have excluded the 
theoretical part of astronomy as unnecessary to a proper under- 
standing of the system of the universe, yet many of those very 
theories, and much of what has been regarded as the profoundest 
part of the subject, are capable of being established by experi- 
mental evidence or by a species of proof, which, though less 
rigid than that of mathematical demonstration, is yet equally 
conclusive, and to some minds even more convincing. Evi- 
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dence much inferior to that of geometry serves us for a guide in 
all the most important affairs of life. ven on the authority of 
presumptive proof do we risk our own lives, and put to hazard 
those of our fellow men ;—and why should we scorn to be lighted 
by the same torch through the mazes of science, though there be 
a purer and more inaccessible light, which might guide us in a 
less devious course? * There are minds indeed of high capa- 
city which are not only fatigued but even disgusted with the formal 
chainwork of a mathematical demonstration, while others are 
appalled at the very aspect of its symbols, and are absolutely in- 
capable of following its substitutions and its reciprocations ;— 
and yet both these classes of men, including the great mass of 
our rational species, will listen to the wonders of science as if 
to a romance of the most engrossing interest, and actually pant 
after those noble truths from which an imperfect system of in- 
struction seems for ever to have debarred them. 

For the use of such men it would surely be a national object 
to provide a complete, an intelligible, and an amusing system of 
instruction ; but this could be executed only by persons deeply 
versed in the sciences, who had studied them in all their 
aspects, and who would enter so zealously upon their task, as to 
deem it as great an honour to discover a new process of illus- 
trating what is obscure, and of simplifying what is complex, as 
to invent a new instrument, or add a new fact to science. 
Founded on the principles we have stated, such a system would 
embrace works for the use of schools, which we regard as the 
most important of all, and works of a more advanced character, 
for the perusal of the upper, the middle, and the lower classes of 
society. 

It will no doubt be said, that such a plan has been partly 
accomplished, and will be speedily executed by the Society for 
the diffusion of Knowledge, but it will be seen, in the sequel, 
that our plan is very different from theirs, and our expectation of 
its success founded upon a different principle. 

We cannot mention this Institution without the highest feel- 
ings of respect; and we should not hazard a criticism upon its 
labours, without the sincerest wish to strengthen its arm and 
extend its power. An association of men of all ranks, who have 
devoted their wealth and their leisure to propagate the blessings 


* We consider it quite possible to bring down to ordinary capacities even the truths 
of pure mathematics, by the substitution of a less general and precise species of evidence. 
We have ourselves made the attempt, and hence we are satisfied of its entire practica- 
bility. Into what a small space would the useful and practical truths of geometry be 
reduced, were we to dispense with the auxiliary propositions which are required merely 
to complete the rigid process of demonstration. How simple, for example, would be 


the doctrine of parallel lines! 
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of knowledge among their countrymen, is an institution of which 
England may be justly prdud, and one which, we think, the 
characters of its members might have protected from the inso- 
lence of the ignorant, and from the suspicions of the timorous. 
Need we travel beyond the British isles to read the bloody page 
which records the pre-eminence of a wise over an ignorant 
population? Need we ask the Rulers of the Earth, whether 
they have swayed their sceptres with least trouble over the 
children of ignorance and vice, or over the disciples of wisdom 
and of virtue? 

It seems to us an insult against the Omniscient Spirit, who 
said ** Let light be,” to breathe even the thought that that 
light should ever be obscured. The red-eyed fiend of Revolution 
is more the offspring of Ignorance, than even the squalid demon 
of Superstition; and if, on this convulsed and restless globe, 
social order is ever to acquire a permanent establishment, it can 
only be beneath the azure of its most enlightened zone, and 
amid the impregnable strongholds of knowledge and of virtue. 
We look not with complacency upon that ever-stirring spirit of 
change which would uproot what is old and tried, and replace it 
with speculations of questionable soundness, and of ambiguous 
issue ;—but the next spirit to this in danger is that which 
resists the growth of improving institutions,—of that slow, but 
sure process of amelioration, which feels the security of each 
successive step. We would conjure, then, our sagacious states- 
men—we would call upon our spiritual and temporal aristocracy, 
either to give their best aid to the Institution of which we have 
spoken, or to establish another under their own eye. 

At a period like the present, when our laws are in a state of 
improvement, when liberty of person and of thought are 
secured—when agriculture and commerce are freed from their 
shackles ; and when religion and humanity are shedding their 
benign influence over the land, it would be a strange anomaly to 
check the diffusion of that intellectual light which gives beauty 
and stability to the whole. In vain will the sap ascend through 
these, the lymphatic vessels of the national oak,—in vain will its 
roots extend themselves beneath the solid rock ; for, unless the 
light of day elaborates its juices in the leaf, they will descend in 
putrid currents through its trunk, and dissolve even that knotted 
and sinewy strength which no external enemy could subdue. 

There is one view of the subject which we presume is not a 
common one, and which we would recommend to the considera- 
tion of those who are not friendly to the dissemination of know- 
ledge. ‘The Society organized for this purpose have chiefly had 
in view the improvement of the industrious classes, =< 

they 
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they have stated it as a probable effect of their labours, that the 
instruction thus conveyed would find its way to the upper ranks, 
and we believe it is this view of the matter that has excited the 
fears of many good men. Ifthe arrangements of the Societ 
were to benefit only the working classes ; if the knowledge whi 
they diffuse were to settle only at this lower level, and if the 
middle and the higher ranks were to receive it only by an up- 
ward current, we should not scruple to condemn a system which 
thus inverted the natural order of society, and rendered those 
who must obey the intellectual superiors of those who must 
command. But such a state of things is absolutely impossible. 
An instructed peasantry, and an ignorant aristocracy, is almost 
a contradiction in terms, and cannot, under any circumstances, 
co-exist. It is only a small portion of the working classes that 
is capable of understanding the valuable works published by the 
society, and only a small number of these who can avail them- 
selves of the benevolence which is offered them. The sweat of 
the brow is not favourable to the operations of the brain; and 
the leisure which follows the daily labour of the peasant and 
the manufacturer, would, even if no other demands were made 
upon it, afford but little scope for the over-acquisition of know- 
ledge. Long will it be ere the English husbandman renounces 
for study the pleasures of his weekly holiday, and long may it 
be ere the Scottish peasant be withdrawn by a thirst for know- 
ledge from the duties of his Sabbath, and from the simple rites 
of his morning and his evening sacrifice. Groundless, therefore, 
is the fear that education will ever elevate the labouring classes 
above their relative level, or interfere with their obligations as 
men and as citizens. The Society for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge will have accomplished a great task when they have 
opened in every corner of the land the pure fountains of science, 
to which the poorest and the most ignorant may apply; and the 
alarms of the timorous will speedily subside when they find that 
the middle and the higher classes will drink most deeply at the 
sacred spring. 

It is chimerical, indeed, to suppose that knowledge, when 
once cheap and free, will ever confine itself to any sphere; and 
it is more chimerical still to believe that it will settle among 
those classes who have the least leisure, the least taste, and the 
least occasion for pursuing it. Expansive in its very essence, 
it will diffuse itself in all directions ; but liable as it must al- 
ways be to peculiar obstructions in its downward course, it will 
seek its native haunts amid the leisure, the wealth, and the ele- 
gancies of higher life. From this upper atmosphere it will de- 
seend through the capillary vessels of the state, and the force of 
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its descent, and the width of its diffusion will be proportional to 
the height to which it has been raised. 
eee, therefore, a8 we are with the conviction that 
knowledge can be widely and beneficially diffused, only when it 
begins to flow from an elevated level, we would entreat the So- 
ciety, in continuing with fresh zeal their past labours, to interest 
the upper classes in their cause, both by conciliating their sup- 
rt, and providing a series of works for their especial use. The 
influence and talents of its members are sufficient to obtain the 
patronage of the sovereign, the countenance of the nobility, and 
the zealous co-operation of the established church. Thus sus- 
tained, their exertions will cease to be characterised, as they 
have most improperly been, as those of a party, and it will go 
forth as the unanimous decree of the nation, that the Trees of 
Knowledge and of Liberty shall thrive together. 

From this digression, which we trust the reader will excuse, 
we shall now proceed to the main object of this Review. 

The work of which we propose to give an account is the pro- 
duction of one of the ablest and most active astronomers of the 
last century. In the year 1817, M. Delambre published a 
History of Ancient Astronomy, in 2 vols. quarto. Two years 
afterwards appeared his History of the Astronomy of the Middle 
Ages, in 2 vols. 4to.; and in 1821, his History of Modern 
Astronomy, in 2 vols. quarto, was given to the world. The last 
of these valuable works brought the history of the science down 
to the close of the 17th century, and the work now under our 
notice is the concluding volume of the History of Modern 
Astronomy, which embraces the period of the 18th century, 
commencing with the labours of Newton, and concluding with 
those of Maskelyne. 

Hitherto the History of Astronomy had been drawn up by 
persons who possessed but few of the qualifications which were 
necessary for such a task. ‘The eloquence of Bailly had thrown 
a ona lustre over the subject ; but his imagination predomi- 
nated over his judgment, and he wanted the materials which 
patience and erudition could alone supply. Delambre, on the 
contrary, combined all the qualities requisite in the Historian 
of Astronomy. His knowledge of Greek, which was so perfect 
that he could speak it as flaently as his vernacular tongue, 
and his acquaintance with the other learned languages, gave a 
depth and variety to his researches ; while his knowledge of the 
science in all its details, and his extreme candour, and freedom 
from national prepossessions, inspired all who knew him with the 
firmest confidence in the accuracy of his statements and in the 
soundness of his decisions. 7" 
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The plan followed by Delambre is to give an account of the 
writings and discoveries of each astronomer under a separate 
head, accompanied by slight biographical notices. These differ- 
ent articles are grouped together into eight books ; but except- 
ing the two which treat of Newton and his contemporaries, and 
of the school of Dominique Cassini, they are connected by no 
obvious tie, not even that of a chronological order. This arrange- 
ment, which we regard as.a very unfortunate one, deprives the 
work of the character of a regular and connected history, and 
has prevented its author from entering into those general views, 
and rising to that chaste eloquence which gives such a charm 
to the Historical Sketch of Astronomy which Laplace has sub- 
joined to his exposition of the System of the World. 

A general idea of the contents of the work before us will be 
obtained from the following list of the astronomers of the 
eighteenth century, whose labours are recorded by our author. 
We have arranged them in the order of their respective 
nations. 


British AsTRONOMERS. 


Newton Whiston Flamstead Ferguson 
Maclaurin Gregory, David* Halley Sisson 
Pemberton Leadbetter Keill Bird 
Bliss Maskelyne Graham Bradley 
Cotes Mason Long 

Frencu ASTRONOMERS. 
Cassini II. Jacques Godin Le Gentil 
Cassini III. Cesar Francois Condamine Du Sejour 
Cassini IV. Jean-Dominique Bouguer Bailly 
Le Monnier Pezenas Jeaurat 
Saron Le Caille Mechain 
Louville Chappe Auteroche Clairaut 
Delisle Pingré Messier 
Fouchy Bory 


ITaLIAN ASTRONOMERS. 


Maraldi I. Jacques Philippe Marinoni Kegler 
Maraldi Il. Jean Dominique Boscovich Simonelli 
Maraldi Ill. Jacques Philippe Ximenes Frisi 
Manfredi Melchior de Briga 


* Although Delambre has been at great pains to record the dates of the births and 
deaths of the astronomers of the eighteenth century, yet it is strange that neither he nor the 
editor, M. Mathieu, should have known the year of the birth and death of David Gregory. 
Delambre states, in the text, that he did not know the time of his birth, and that he died 
in 1708. Had they referred to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, the proper authority for a 


Scottish author, they would have found that David Gregory was born in 1661], and died 
in 1710, 
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German AsTRONOMERS. 
Tobias Mayer Wurzelbauer. 


Danisn ASTRONOMERS. 
Horrebow. 


Swepisu AsTRonoMERs. 
Wargentin. 
Swiss Astronomers. 
Maupertuis. 


In examining the preceding list, it is not easy to discover the 
principle by which Delambre was guided in selecting the subjects 
which were to enter into the composition of the present volume. 

If he meant to limit the astronomers of the eighteenth century 
to those who laboured and died during that period, then the 
names of Mechain, De La Lande, Maskelyne, and Messier, ought 
to have been omitted, as they died in the years 1804, 1807, 
1811, and 1817, respectively. If he meant, as we think he 
should have done, to limit them to those whose labours were 
principally performed during the century, without any reference 
to the dates of their births and deaths, then he has omitted an 
account of the splendid discoveries of Herschel and Laplace. 
It may be said indeed, that these illustrious men were alive 
when Delambre composed his work ; but this apology, if it be 
sufficient for omitting the grandest discoveries of the eighteenth 
century, cannot be applied to the case of Euler, D’Alembert, 
Condorcet, Lambert, Bernouilli, Short, Dollond and Ramsden, 
whose valuable labours occupy no prominent place in the pre- 
sent work. 

With all our admiration of Delambre, therefore, and of every- 
thing which he himself published, we cannot but regard his 
Astronomy of the Eighteenth Century as a fragment, which 
gives a very defective and imperfect view of the brilliant dis- 
coveries which marked the period to which it relates ; and unless 
it is yet completed by the labours of some friend who takes a 
deep interest in the reputation of its author, it can never be 
considered as a suitable capital to that noble pillar, on which 
Delambre has inscribed the history of astronomy. 

In reply to these observations it may be urged, that M. De- 
lambre himself considered his work as nearly complete,* and 


that 


* In a letter to his friend and pupil, Professor Moll of Utrecht, he says, ‘I have 
almost finished the third volume, which will be entitled The Astronomy of the Eight- 
eenth Century, and which will terminate with the labours of Maskelyne. It will em- 
brace in a separate book, the history of the measurement of the earth, from that of 1700, 
to the time when the volume shall appear. In these three volumes, I have told only 
what is true, and nothing which is not capable of being proved ; but I have, at the same 

time 
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that he shewed the entire MS. to M. Mathieu, and even 
oe the printing of the first 144 pages. But this 
only proves that the mind of this distinguished man had 
begun to fail, and that the dread of leaving unfinished the last 
volume of so extensive a work, exaggerated by the approach of 
bodily decay, had induced him to hurry it to its completion. 

But whether this be the case or not, we might have expected 
that his pupil and friend M. Mathieu, who was every way quali- 
fied for the task, would. have exerted himself to supply its 
defects. He has, indeed, added several important and useful 
notes, some of which are illustrative of the text, while others 
are intended to supply particular defects ; but none of them are 
calculated to fill up those great gaps in the history of astronomy 
to which we have alluded. 

The principal additions of the Evlitor refer to the subject of 
astronomical refractions, on which he has given a note of twenty 
closely-printed quarto pages ;—to the length of the pendulum ; 
to the history of the prismatic micrometers of Rochon and 
Boscovich, a subject of comparatively little interest ; to the his- 
tory of the +. naa of telescopes to divided instruments ; to 
the figure of the earth, as deduced from the lunar action ; to 
the secular equation of the moon; to the precession of the 
equinoxes ; and to the history of the heliometers of Savery, 
Bouguer, and Dollond. All the notes are very creditable to the 
learning and science of the Editor; but as the last, on the 
heliometer of Savery, is, in our opinion, highly unjust, both to 
him and Dollond, a regard for the scientific credit of our country 
compels us to examine it. 

It is well known to every practical astronomer, that Mr. 
Servington Savery, of Exeter, communicated to the Royal 
Society, on the 26th October, 1743, a description of a heliometer, 
for measuring the diameter of the sun by a telescope consisting 
of two object-glasses. The receipt of the paper was acknow- 
ledged with great formality ; and, as if it were to become the 
object of scientific dispute, the President himself inscribed upon 
it his name, with the date and circumstances of its delivery. 
The Society requested Dr. Bradley to give them an account of 
the paper ; but this astronomer most improperly neglected his 


time, told the whole truth. I anticipate that I shall be considered as sometimes severe, 
but I have taken my resolution. In ordinary life I listen to everything, without dis- 
puting with any person; but I have made up my mind, after along and severe examina- 
tion, and I wish to discharge a duty to my conscience. My work attacks no living 
author; and if any one cavils with me, it must be in favour of some of the illustrious 
dead, whose errors he is anxious to cover, or whose merits he wishes to exaggerate, by 
attributing to him what he has not done, and borrowed without acknowledgment from 
others,’—Professor Moll’s Elogé of Delamébre, published in Dutch. a 
uty, 
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‘duty, the MS. remained unpublished, and Mr. Savery died. In 
1748—five years afterwards—the celebrated Bouguer communi- 
cated to the Academy of Sciences the description of a heliometer 
identically the same with mye 


8. 
r. 


This fact was announced in 
a letter from M. Pezenas to Short, who, recollecting to 
have heard a paper on the same subject by Mr. Savery, wrote 
to the Earl of Macclesfield, who obtained the paper from Bradley, 
and printed it in the Transactions for 1753. 

From some oversight, certainly not from want of candour, M. 
Delambre does not mention the invention of Savery at all; and 
M. Mathieu feels himself called upon to state the circumstances 
of Savery’s priority, which he does with perfect fairness. But, 
as if it were impossible to perform this duty without some sort 
of reclamation, M Mathieu adds, “ On voit, par cet exposé des 
faits, que Bouguer avait imagine et publié son héliometre cing 
ans avant que l'on songeat en Angleterre a publier les idées de 
Savery.”’ Now, although Savery’s invention is here charac- 
terized merely as an idea, and as such is contrasted with the 
positive instrument of Bouguer, yet it appears from Savery’s 
own paper, that he had actually constructed his heliometer in 
several ingenious forms, and had even applied the idea to 
reflecting telescopes. His paper is highly ingenious, and 
entitles its author to a respectable rank among the inventors of 
astronomical instruments. 

In 1753 Mr. Dollond submitted to the Royal Society an 
improvement on the heliometer, which is now known by the 
name of the Divided Object-glass Micrometer. In place of using 
two separate object-glasses, like Savery* and Bouguer, he 
divided an object-glass into two parts, by a plane passing through 
its centre. ‘These two segments were held in the same relative 
position which they occupied when they were not asunder, by a 
piece of mechanism, which also moved them to different dis- 
tances from that position, and indicated the angular magnitude 
of any dise, or well-marked celestial are, whose two images were 
brought into contact. This improvement has been long in 
actual use; and Deiambre has, with his never-failing love of 
justice, acknowledged its superiority to the heliometer of Bou- 
guer. “ La construction de Dollond,” says he, “ a obtenu la 
préférence, et elle la méritait.” Against this decision of his 
master, however, M. Mathieu has appealed in the following 
note :-— 

‘La construction de Bouguer exige deux objectifs de méme 
oyer, ce qui est difficile & rencontrer. Dollond emploie les deux 

* Mr. Savery actually constructed a Divided Object-glass Micrometer, a fact which 
seems to have escaped the notice of all the historians of the science. 
Moities 
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moitiés d’un objectif: ces demi-objectifs sont bien d'un méme foyer; 
mais ils donnent des images qui ne sont jamais bien nettes, parceque 
les deux moiti¢s d’un objectif achromatique ne sont presque ja- 
mais achromatiques séparément. De la vient l’incertitude que lon 
trouve généralement dans les mesures faites avec le Micrométre ob- 
jectif. Ainsi Dollond, en substituant des demi-objectifs aux objectifs 
entiers a plutot gaté qu'amélioré héliometre de Bouguer.’ 

This decision has we confess surprised us in no slight degree. 
In contradicting so boldly the judgment pronounced by De- 
lambre, his pupil must have believed that he possessed a supe- 
rior knowledge of the subject, or must have allowed himself to 
be swayed re most unreasonable national partiality. The 
objection to Bouguer’s heliometer, derived from the impossibility 
of obtaining two object-glasses of the same focal length, and of 
the same optical character, is quite unanswerable ; and M. Ma- 
thieu has admitted the force of this objection when he states that 
Bouguer was obliged to grind eight olject-glasses in the same 
tool, and then choose the two that had the same focal length. 
But unless these eight object glasses were all made of the same 
glass, which would not be an easy matter, when they are to be 


achromatic ones, there could be no hopes of obtaining ¢wo out of 
the eight that should come sufficiently near to each other in their 
focal distance. In the construction of Dollond, on the pratarye 


the focal length of the two semi-lenses must be mathematically 
the same, and the images which they form must have exactly 
the same character. 

But M. Mathieu tells us, that half of an achromatic object-glass 
is almost never achromatic. To such an argument it would be 
a sufficient reply to say, Let not such semi-lenses be used in the 
construction of the instrument, but let those only be employed 
in which the achromatism is as complete in the half lens as in the 
whole lens, a property which can be easily determined previous 
to its bisection. We deny, however, that the fact stated by 
Mathieu is a general one, or even that it can exist in such 
object-glasses as those made by Tulley and Fraunhofer. If the 
two halves of an achromatic lens are not free from colour taken 
separately, it is impossible that they can be free from colour 
when combined ; for, since each of them, by the hypothesis, gives 
a coloured image of the sun, these two coloured images must be 
identically the same, having the colours of equal breadth and 
similarly arranged ; but two similarly coloured images can never, 
by their superposition, form a colourless image, which they 
must in this case do, by the supposition of M. Mathieu. This 
argument we may now safely terminate with the statement, that 
Professor Bessel, one of the first practical astronomers of the 
age, has had executed by Fraunhofer an achromatic object glass, 
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eight feet in focal length, and. six inches in diameter, for the 
purpose} of being cut into Dollond’s divided object-glass 
micrometer. When a French astronomer of equal celebrity 
shall construct for his own use a heliometer of Bouguer’s, with 
two entire achromatic object-glasses, we shall then think less 
unfavourably of the opinion which we have been controverting. 

Having thus endeavoured to convey to the reader some idea 
of the structure and materials of Delambre’s work, and of the 
additions which have been made to it by the Editor, we shall now 
proceed to consider more particularly the defects in it which 
require to be supplied, and shall attempt to give such a sketch 
of these important parts of the history of the science, as may be 
useful to the astronomer, and interesting to the general reader. 

The points to which we refer may be arranged under three 
heads. 

I. The History of the Improvement of the Reflecting Tele- 
scope, by which it enabled astronomers to make the most impor- 
tant discoveries in the heavens. 

II. The History of the Invention and Improvement of Achro- 
matic Telescopes. 

Ill. A General View of the Discoveries in sidereal Astronomy, 
which we owe to the genius and indefatigable perseverance of 
Sir William Herschel. * 

I. Although the reflecting telescope was invented by Gregory, 
and actually constructed by Sir Isaac Newton, during the seven- 
teenth century, yet it was not till the eighteenth century that it 
became an instrument decidedly superior to the refracting te- 
lescope, and capable of being successfully applied to the exami- 
nation of the heavens. Sir Isaac had made them only six inches 
long ; but in 1720, Mr. Hadley, of Essex, had constructed two 
Newtonian reflectors, five feet three inches in length, one of 
which he presented to the Royal Society of London. Aided 
by his instructions, the celebrated Dr. Bradley and the Honour- 
able Samuel Molyneux entered upon the same task. The first 
which they made was finished in May, 1724, and was about 
twenty-six inches long. They executed another seven inches 
long, and were occupied with a third of eight feet in focal length. 
The first of these instruments, or one of the same focal length, 
was elegantly fitted up by Mr. Molyneux, and presented to his 
Majesty John V., King of Portugal. 

The first person who executed reflecting telescopes for public 
sale was Mr. Hauksbee, who made one of three feet and a half, 
one of six feet, and another of twelve feet. Mr. Scarlet and 
Mr. Hearne, mathematical instrument makers in London, were 
instructed in the process of grinding and polishing specula, by 


* This subject is too extensive to be treated at present, 
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Mr. Molyneux, and ever afterwards the reflecting telescope 
became one of the articles of manufacture with every regular 
optician. 

A great ctep in the improvement of the reflecting telescope 
was made by James Short, of Edinburgh. By giving a correct 
figure to the specula, and by the nice adjustment of the parts of 
the instrument, he exeouted telescopes which far surpassed any 
of those made in London. With one only four inches and a 
half long, he saw in the clearest manner the satellites of Jupiter ; 
and with another only fifteen inches in focal length, the five sa- 
tellites of Saturn were several times distinctly seen together. 
In 1742, when this celebrated optician had settled in London, 
he made, for Lord Thomas Spencer, a reflecting telescope twelve 
feet in focal length, which cost 630/.; and in 1752 he com- 
pleted one for the King of Spain, at the expense of 1200/. 

The exeellence of Mr. Short’s instruments brought the re- 
flecting telescope into general use; and when the attention of 
Dr. Hetschel was first drawn to the wonders of astronomy, by 
studying the popular treatise of Ferguson, he resolved to con- 
struct a reflecting telescope, to enable him to see with his own 
eyes the most interesting of the celestial phenomena. In 1774 
he completed a five-feet reflector, and he afterwards, when re- 
siding at Bath, made them seven feet, ten feet, and twenty feet, 
in focal length. In order to obtain an excellent speculum for 
his twenty-feet telescope, he selected one out of no fewer than 
eighty all of which he had ground and polished with his own 
hands. The genius and perseverance which created instruments 
of such transcendent magnitude were not likely to terminate 
here. In the examination of the starry heavens, the ultimate 
object of his labours, Dr. Herschel exhibited the same exalted 
qualifications, and in a few years he rose from the level of 
humble life, to the enjoyment of a name more glorious than that 
of the sages and warriors of ancient times, and as immortal as 
the objects with which it will be for ever associated. Nor was 
it in the youthful ardour of the spring of life that these triumphs 
of reason were achieved. Dr. Herschel had almost reached his 
fortieth year before his career of discovery began ; and it was 
in the avtumn and the winter of his days that he gathered in 
his rich harvest of glory. The discovery of a new planet at the 
remotest limits of the solar system, was the first reward of his 
diligence ; and new double and multiple stars, and new nebule 
and clusters of stars, were added in thousands to the list of 
celestial bodies. 

Dr. Herschel now introduced what he called the Front view, 
a new method of observing, in which the small speculum is = 
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aside, and the astronomer looks directly through an eyeglass at 
the image formed by the great mirror. By this means one 
half of the light is saved, and so great was the brightness with 
whieh this method exhibited the celestial bodies, that when Dr. 
Herschel first applied it to the Georgium Sidus, he discovered 
two of the satellites of that planet. 

Aiming at still higher objects, Dr. Herschel began in 1781 to 
construct a reflector thirty feet long, and having a speculum 
thirty-six inches in diameter; but, in consequence of the 
speculum having cracked while cooling, its completion was for 
some time delayed. In the meantime George III., through the 
suggestion of Sir Joseph Banks, agreed to defray the expense 
of the largest instrument that could be made. Dr. Herschel 
accordingly began, in 1785, to construct his forty feet telescope, 
with a speculum forty-nine and @ half inches in diameter. On 
the 28th August, 1789, the day after it was finished, he dis- 
covered a new satellite belonging to the planet. Saturn, and 
during the same year he detected another new satellite of Saturn, 
both of which revolved within the orbits of the five old ones 
discovered by Huygens and Cassini. 

When we compare the twenty and forty feet telescopes of 
Dr. Herschel, which were in use at the close of the eighteenth 
century, with the six inch reflectors of Newton, which were the 
a that had been executed at the beginning of the century,— 
and when we contrast the discoveries in sidereal astronomy, to 
which they led, with our knowledge of the starry heavens in the 
days of Newton, we cannot avoid the conclusion that the boun- 
daries of astronomy were more widely extended by the reflect- 
ing telescope alone, and during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, than during the whole period of its past history. How, 
then, can we account for the total omission of such brilliant disco- 
veries in an elaborate History of the Astronomy of the eighteenth 
century? Had this work been the production of any other 
astronomer but Delambre, we should have ascribed the omission 
to an envy of British science, by which alone this extraordinary 
change was effected ; but as this great man was far elevated 
above such narrow views, we can only ascribe his silence to the 
decay of his powers, and to the dread of an unfinished work. 

In the History of Human Inventions we can generally trace 
some continuous line by which the labours of one age are con- 
nected with those of another ; and by which the discoveries of an 
individual gradually ascend above those of his predecessors. But 
in the records of the eighteenth century, the human mind started 
out of its ordinary sphere, and in the picture which emblazons 
its triumphs, the individual labours of Dr. Herschel occupy om 
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middle and the foreground in vivid colouring and in powerful de- 
lineation. In-surveying the vast ocean of discovery upon which 
the history of this period embarks us,—his discoveries are the 
sea-lights which throw their columnar radiance over the deep, 
while those of other men are but the glimmerings of animalcular 
existence, which scarcely shoot beyond the pellicle which covers 
them. 

Since Dr. Herschel withdrew from the toils of science, no 
individual has arisen to extend his telescopic labours. Mr. 
Ramage of Aberdeen has indeed constructed several reflectors 
approaching in magnitude to those of Dr. Herschel ; but the 
exertion of a private individual speedily {finds its limits; and 
it is probable that this branch of practical astronomy will take 
a retrograde course till some British sovereign shall extend to 
it the munificence of George LI. 

The reflecting telescope, however, is yet susceptible of great 
improvement, apd many valuable discoveries may yet be 
expected from its application to the heavens. ‘The production of 
a perfect parabolic figure is still a desideratum in the process of 
grinding and polishing specula; but, as this seems to be beyond 
the reach of art, we have still the means of diminishing, though 
we may be unable to remove, the spherical aberration. Lord 
Oxmantown, a young Irish nobleman, of whom his country may 
be justly proud, has constructed, with his own hands, more than 
one reflecting telescope, in which the great speculum consists of 
three separate pieces, a central mirror, and two external rings, 
which are truly ground to a spherical figure, and so adjusted 
by screws, that the only aberration which remains is that which 
would be produced by one of the rings when acting alone. 
This fine idea is capable of being applied to large instruments ; 
and we anxiously hope that his lordship will pursue it with all 
the energy of his active mind. 

Il. One of the finest discoveries of the eighteenth century, 
is that of the achromatic telescope; and, if we owe to those 
founded on the principle of reflection the great discoveries of 
sidereal astronomy, it is by means of the achromatic telescope, 
as applied to transit instruments and divided circles, that the 
nicest measurements of celestial arcs have been taken, and those 
accurate results obtained which have led to the completion of 
astronomical theories, and to the perfection of the lunar and 
planetary tables. 

After the penetrating genius of Sir Isaac Newton had pro- 
nounced “ the improvement of reflecting telescopes to be des- 
perate,” no slight honour must belong to the individual who 
dared to hope where Newton had despaired, and who triumphed 
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over the difficulties which baffled the theoretical and practical 
skill of the high priest of Nature. This fortunate individual 
was Mr. Chester More Hall, of More-Hall in Essex, a name 
scarcely yet embalmed among the sacred relics of science. In 
imitation of the divine mechanism of the human eye, he was led, 
in 1729, to the combination of media of different refractive 
powers; and, in 1733, he had actually completed several achro- 
matic object-glasses of flint and crown glass. No account of this 
invention was published ; and there can be no doubt, that when 
John Dollond began his experiments, he was entirely ignorant 
of the previous labours of Mr. Hall. When he succeeded, 
therefore, in 1758, in the invention and construction of this 
noble instrument, he obtained, as he justly deserved, all the 
honours of a first inventor; and when he introduced these tele- 
scopes into actual use, and made them an object of English 
manufacture, in which no foreign nation could compete with us, 
he conferred a service upon his country of no ordinary kind. 
That service, however, though it exalted the honour, and improved 
the revenue of the nation, stands unappreciated and unrequited 
in her annals; and, as if the great Dispenser of Justice had 
frowned upon the ungrateful deed, no improvement upon the 
achromatic telescope has been allowed to mark the future pro- 
gress of English science ;*— it has passed into foreign states as 
an article of trade, as well as an object of glory, and the sove- 
reigns of other lands have fondly welcomed into their territo- 
ries what we had dishonoured and rejected. Attempts, hitherto 
fruitless, have been made to perfect the invention of Dollond, 
and to extend its power. The Royal Society, too, has been 
roused from its long and deep slumbers; they have appointed a 
committee to make experiments on the manufacture of flint 
glass for achromatic telescopes ;—they have erected an experi- 
mental glass-house; arfd Government were persuaded to extend 
to them the mighty privilege of melting a few pounds of glass 
without being visited and taxed by the excise officer. For half 
a century after the death of Dollond, no philosopher or artist in 
England was allowed to make experiments for the improvement 
of flint glass, without paying the tax to government, and with- 
out submitting to the harassing interruptions of the tax-gatherer. 
Nay, by a singular refinement of extortion, a pound of glass re- 


* There are telescopes executed by John Dollond which we believe have not been 
surpassed by any since made of English materials, and by English workmen, Many 
improvements have been produced, but none of them have yet come into practical 
use, or have been substituted for the common achromatic telescope. 
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melted fifty times, was liable to the duty upon fifty pounds !* 
Under these circumstances, we hailed the appointment of the 
glass committee, and the remission of the excise regulations, 
as an era in science ; but ardent as we are in every measure 
that can endear the name of England, and advance its interests, 
we are compelled to state, that this committee never will, and 
never can accomplish the object for which they were associated. 
Their chemical and physical knowledge will doubtless avail 
them much in such an enquiry; or if preferred to ati enter- 
prising individual, whose fortune or renown depended on the 
issue, it might in all probability ensure him of success. But how 
is it possible to suppose, that Mr. Davies Gilbert, Sir H. Davy, 
Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Young, Mr. Herschel, and Mr. Babbage, can 
spend their hours and their days in the atmosphere of a furnace ? 
Will they leave the pursuits ‘which have already immortalized 
them, to labour ina cause in which success would neither i inspire 
gratitude nor command requital ? Will, they in fine, devote them- 
selves to re-discover a discovery which has been “already made 
by a Swiss peasant, in the gorges of the Jura, and which the 
British government could have purchased for a paltry equivalent. 

The history of M. Guinand’s labours possesses a peculiar in- 
terest. An English achromatic telescope found its way to the 
village of Brenetz, in the canton of Neuchatel. A defect of 
sight had compelled M. Guinand, a maker of watch-cases, to con- 
struct his own spectacles. From this he was led to grind the 
lenses of small refracting telescopes which he mounted in tubes 
of pasteboard. ‘To such a mind, the sight of the achromatic 
telescope which belonged to his master must have been an object 
of high interest. He was allowed to separate the lenses, and 
study its properties, and such was his zeal to imitate this optical 
wonder, that he commissioned some flint glass from England, 
and actually constructed with it several achromatic telescopes. 
The badness of the glass, however, and the impossibility of pro- 
curing it of the size he required, inspired him with the ambi- 
tious resolution of making good flint glass for himself! Weare 
sure that no chemist in England or France would have ventured 
on such a task with any hopes of success ; but ignorance was in 
this case power ; and glass fortunately was not an exciseable 
commodity in the v ilage of Brenetz. He studied the chemistry 
of fusion ;—between 1784 and 1790 he made daily experi- 


* The writer of this paper feels himself entitled to utter these complaints. He had 
Jaboured many years on the theoretical part of this subject, and when, in commencing 
to put his views in practice, he asked the assistance of a friend, he learned with grief 
and indignation, that he had subjected himself to the statutory penalties, Need we 
add, that his hopes and his crucible were together dashed upon the ground, 
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ments in his blast furnace with meltings of three or four pounds 
each ;—he noted down the circumstances and the results of 
each experiment. Partial success invigorated his ever-failing 
efforts, and the news of learned academies having offered prizes 
for the object at which he strained, animated him with fresh and 
glowing excitements. 

Having abandoned his profession for the more lucrative one of 
making bells for repeaters, his means became more ample, and 
his leisure hours more numerous. He purchased a piece of 
ground on the banks of the Doubs, where he constructed 
a furnace capable of fusing two hundred weight of glass. The 
failure of his crucibles, the bursting of his furnace, and a 
thousand untoward accidents, that would have disconcerted 
any other mind, served only to invigorate his. The disap- 
pointments of one day were the pedestal on which the reso- 
lutions of the succeeding one reached a higher level; and 
in the renewed energy of his spirit, and the increasing 
brightness of his hopes, the unlettered peasant. seems to have 
felt that fate had destined him to triumph. ‘The threads, and 
specks, and globules which destroyed the homogeneity of his 
glass, were the subjects of his constant study; and he at last 
succeeded in obtaining considerable pieces of uniform trans- 
parency and refractive power, amounting sometimes to twelve, 
and in one case to eighteen inches in diameter. He at last 
acquired the art of soldering together two or more pieces of 
good glass, and though the line of junction was often marked 
with globules of air or particles of sand, yet by grinding out 
these imperfections by means of a wheel, and by replacing the 
mass in a furnace, so that the vitreous matter might expand, 
and fill up the hollows so made, he succeeded in effacing every 
trace of junction, and was consequently able to produce with 
certainty, the finest discs of glass. 

Rumours of Guinand’s success had now begun to spread 
throughout Europe, and the first philosopher who availed him- 
self of the intelligence was M. Fraunhofer, of Munich, who had 
the charge of the optical part of the establishment of Benedict- 
baiern. He was so pleased with the specimens which were sent 
to him, that he repaired, in 1804, to Brenetz, and persuaded M. 
Guinand to go to Bavaria, where he settled in 1805, and con- 
tinued for nine years, engaged in the manufacture of flint glass. 

In 1820, long after his return to Switzerland, the celebrated 
French artist, M. Lerebours, visited him, and not only obtained 
all the glass which M. Guinand then had, but commissioned a 
fresh supply. M. Cauchoix, another excellent Parisian artist, 
procured other pieces, and splendid achromatic telescopes a 
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thus been manufactured in the French capital. Though pos- 
sessing the deepest interest, England seemed the least alive 
to these great discoveries. She sent no delegate to Brenetz— 
she made no offer for the secret; but, in }822, a piece of Gui- 
nand’s glass was obtained by the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don, and formed into a telescope by our excellent artist, Mr. 
Tulley. Its homogeneity and purity, nay its absolute perfection, 
has established the value and the efficacy of Guinand’s process. 

The visit of Guinand to Munich, in 1805, led to a new era in 
the history of the achromatic telescope. Commencing with all 
the knowledge of the Swiss artist, Fraunhofer devoted his mind 
to the perfection and simplification of his methods. Stria, and 
imperfections of a minute kind, which the practised eye of an 
optician could alone detect, still required to be eradicated ; 
and even the crown glass, which had hitherto been supposed an 
object of easy attainment, required the labour of a whole year to 
bring it to perfection. In order to gain these ends, Fraunhofer 
reconstructed the furnaces at Benedictbaiern, procured all the in- 
struments which were necessary for his purpose, and took upon 
himself the charge of all the meltings. Four quintals of glass 
was the average quantity with which he wrought, and he at 
last succeeded in determining the causes of his failure, and in 
obtaining distinct processes, by which he could manufacture discs 
of flint glass, eighteen inches in diameter. In these laborious 
and perplexing experiments Fraunhofer injured his health, and 
quickened the progress of that insidious disease which carried 
him off so prematurely from the sciences. 

But while Fraunhofer had thus supplied himself with the finest 
materials for his art, he had prepared his mind, by the study of 
optics, both in its mathematical and practical branches, for car- 
rying into effect his great views for the improvement of the tele- 
scope. His discovery of fixed lines in the spectrum enabled him 
to determine, with minute accuracy, the absolute, as well as the 
relative, refractive and dispersive powers of his glass ; and his 
skill in practical mechanics conducted him to the construction 
of a machine for giving the last polish to his lenses, an operation 
in which the errors of the previous process of grinding were 
corrected, in place of being exaggerated, and in which the 
result was made perfectly independent of the skill of the 
workman. 

With such means and accomplishments, Fraunhofer began the 
most difficult task to which human genius was ever applied. 
The resources of his powerful mind never, for a moment, failed 
him ; and though the malady which beset his delicate frame 
often broke the continuity of his labours, and though disappoint- 
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ment often threw its shadows across his path, yet, sustained by 
the ardour of his genius, and by the liberal patronage of his 
Sovereign,* he triumphed over every obstacle. The great 
achromatic telescope of Dorpat, with which Professor Struve 
has made such important observations, will remain an imperish- 
able monument of his genius, even if it has not been exceeded 
by his later, and we believe, larger instrument. Had he been 
spared a few years, he would have astonished Europe with an 
achromatic object-glass eighteen inches in diameter; but the 
honour of executing such a work has been left for another age, 
and probably for another country than Bavaria. We have not 
been able to learn to what extent his partner, and his workmen, 
mes the methods and processes of Fraunhofer ; but, even, if 

e has not left his mantle behind him, the force of his ex- 
ample remains, and we gladly indulge the hope, that the spirit 
of science and commercial enterprise will be again combined in 
the continuation of his labours. 


Art. I1.—Essat sur l' Histotre de la Musique depuis les temps 


les plus anciens jusqu’ad nos jours en Italie. Par M. le 
Comte Grégoire Orloff, Sénateur de l'Empire de Russie. 
2 tomes. Paris et Saint Pétersbourg. 


‘REGORY, Count Orloff, independently of the present 
performance, is known as the author of a History of 
Naples, and a History of Italian Painting. He is the son or 
ee of that Gregory Orloff, who is damned to fame as the 
assassin of Peter III. and the paramour of Catherine ; or (to speak 
classically and poetically,—a manner much affected by our 
author) the Egisthus of the northern Clytemnestra. The pre- 
sent Count, acquiring wisdom from the examples of the former 
Gregory, and his brother, ‘ Alexis le Balafre,’ has chosen a safer 
path through life, having resided for many years in Italy, in 
elegant retirement, devoted to literature and the arts. These 
volumes on Italian music are as remarkable for the industry 
and accuracy with which the facts have been collected, as for 
the affectation and ostentation with which they have been 
treated. A graver fault in our author is, that amid all this 
florid pomp of words, there is neither soul nor feeling for the 
art of which he treats; and in his remarks on the genius and 
styles of the various composers, there is a sameness, an uniform 
dryness, and a stiff, undiscriminating mannerism, which render 


* Maximilian Joseph, King of Bavariae—c/arum et venerabile nomen ! 
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the task of perusal anything but pleasant. A tasteful, popular, 
and comprehensive history of music is much wanted in our 
language ; but, todo the subject full justice, it would require the 
acateness of the metaphysician—the imagination of the poet— 
the enthusiasm of the amateur—and the practical knowledge of 
the professor : : such a wondrous combination we despair of meet- 
ing in the ranks of authorship, and which certainly does not 
exist in Gregory Count Orloff, who writes French like a 
Russian, and feels music like a Frenchman. 

In tracing the rise and progress of music among civilized 
nations, a curious question presents itself, which we should like 
to see more profoundly discussed than we grinders and sifters 
of the produce of others have leisure for :—-Why should music, 
in its abstract sense, and in the ancient times, when it was 
merely an art subject to a few simple rules, have been regarded 
as heaven-descended, deified, and w orshipped? In its appli- 
cation, why considered, gravely, asa regulator of the passions—a 
principle of government—the indispensable accomplishment of 
princes and warriors—as necessary to a statesman as political 
economy is now ? And whence is it that music, in these modern 
days,—when successive discoveries have proved it to be a pro- 
found and beautiful science, connected with the highest branche# 
of mathematics, mysteriously allied to the hidden principles of 
our being and the universal nature around us, and governed by 
laws as regular and immutable as those which wheel the planets 
above our heads,—whence is it that music should have sunk in 
estimation, and become,—instead of a moral agent, or a deified 
abstraction,—a mere profession, (and not one of the most 
honoured)—a recreation—a taste—or, at the most, a passion ? 
Tt was never so universal as an accomplishment, or an amuse- 
ment; during one part of the year the music mania rages in 
this capital, and thence it spreads, like an epidemic, from one 
provincial town to another. But what has become of its loftier 
pretensions ? its celestial attributes? its moral and political 
influence? And how should we marvel to see the Duke of 
Wellington, like another Epaminondas, take his flute out of 
his cket to still the clamour of the opposition, or Mr. Peel 
reply to the arguments of Mr. Huskisson with an allegro on 
the fiddle. 

But another remark irresistibly presents itself to the mind. 
It is singular, that, in those of the sciences founded in ob- 
servation and reasoning, as in astronomy and mathematics, 
the ancients should have made such extraordinary progress 
with few and imperfect instruments; and that, in those which 
depend more on analysis, as chemistry and music, they should 
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have remained stationary, and this too, with instruments so 
numerous and so various in power, that we have done little 
more than oo or improve on their inventions*. Notwith- 
standing all this, music continued in the same state for some 
thousands of years, being confined to the knowledge of melody, 
or the mere succession of simple sounds; while all that world 
of delight contained within the ‘hidden soul of harmony,’ 
remained a sealed and undiscovered treasure. 

The high value and reverence in which music was anciently 
held, may have arisen in the first place from the extreme sus- 
ceptibility and excitable organization common to a southern 
people. Although the art did not originate among them, yet 
there sprung all the exaggerated estimation in which it was 
held, and its fictitious or traditional miracles. 

It is long since the days of Linus and Orpheus ; but, even in 
this age, when philosophy has clipped Imagination’s wings, 
we remember Mozart obliged to take off his ring while perform- 
ing at Naples: the poetical and music-loving people of that 
land of song could only account for his divine genius, by 
the belief, that a spirit inhabited the jewel on his finger. 
What must those have felt, who first heard musical sounds 
drawn by human touch from the first rude lifeless instrument ? 
There was another and more philosophical reason. Among 
the Greeks, poetry and music were so intimately connected, 
that they were, in fact, one and the same. All verse was 
sung ; and not only their poems and tragedies, but the moral 
precepts and axioms of their philosophers, and the codes 
of their legislators, were set to musicy. ‘* It was,” says Plu- 
tarch, ‘ the universal language of Greece, the sacred vehicle of 
history, philosophy, laws, and morals.” Instrumental music, 
according to our present meaning of the word, was unknown. 
Instruments were merely used as an accompaniment or imitation 
of the voice. To sing was to compose verses, and recite them to 
musical notes,—and hence thedouble meaning of the word, as it 
has descended to our days. Homer literally sang the wrath of 
Achilles, and the woes of Greece ; Milton only metaphorically 
sang “‘ of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit of the forbidden 
tree.” The marvellous effect of music in ancient times was partly 
owing to this indivisible union of sweet sounds and beautiful verse. 
When this is considered, and due allowance made for the exag- 


* Amongst other instruments, the model of the Trombone was lately found at Her- 
culaneum, 

+ During the short revolution at Naples in 1820, a Neapolitan was heard to swear 
that if the Government intended that the new constitution should be understeed or 
accepted by the people, they must first have it set to music by Rossini. 
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gerated and metaphorical expressions of the poets, we may 
observe, that there is nothing in the best authenticated tales of 
antiquity that can exceed the story of the musician Stradella, 
who disarmed his assassins ; of Palma, who softened the heart 
of a creditor, and drew tears from a sheriff's officer ; or that 
Eric of Denmark, who by certain strains of music was roused to 
such a frenzy as to murder his attendants. The very different 
mode and degree in which music is felt by persons equally in 
possession of their senses and faculties, proves that a musical 
organization is a thing apart, a union of the nervous system, 
and the imaginative faculty not well understood. ‘ Tant qu’on 
cherchera les effets moraux dans le seul physique des sons, on ne 
les y trouvera point,’ says Rousseau, ‘ et l’on raisonnera sans 
s’entendre *.” 

But we must descend to times more recent than traditionary 
antiquity, and trace the rise and progress of Italian music. 

The south of Italy was the birth place of modern music. 
Long before the building of Rome, that delicious country was 
inhabited by an elegant and voluptuous people, who cultivated 
all the fine arts with enthusiasm, and more especially music. 
Pythagoras there made his famous discovery of the seven musical 
notes; and Aristoxenus, a native of Tarentum, perfected the 
gamut. This part of Italy (and Sicily) early supplied Greece 
with her most famous singers and musicians; and hence, per- 
haps, poetic fable placed the Syrens on its coast— 


Dépouillée de son enveloppe all¢gorique, la fable des Sirtnes de- 
vient un monument historique qui atteste en méme temps et I’éclat 
et l'abus peut-étre de la musique en Italie, dés la plus haute anti- 
quité.—Vol. I. p. 42. 

Over this lovely land, the fierce Romans came down like a 
devastating torrent : they were the Goths and Vandals of that 
day. The fair cities of Italian-Greece they razed and swept 
away; its humane and polished, but luxurious and effeminate 
inhabitants, they destroyed or enslaved; but they could not 
annihilate the spirit of music which had made its home in that 
soft clime, nor banish that language which had become inter- 
woven and identified with the national music. The Latin tongue 
was never successfully planted in the south of Italy : the people 
continued to speak their own elegant and harmonious dialect ; 
and, in return for the ravage and destruction carried into her 
bosom, Magna Grecia first taught her conquerors the divine art 
in which she excelled. 


But, like the other arts which the Romans derived from the 


* Dictionnaire de la Musique. 
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Greeks, music became degraded in their hands. From being 


held so sacred, that none but freemen were allowed to learn 
and practise it, it became the profession of slaves, and the 
amusement of tyrants. The Romans at once caressed it, and 
despised it; in the time of the republic, there were indeed 
schools of music at Rome, but they derived their most celebrated 
rformers from the south of Italy. When Nero exhibited 
imself as a singer and flute-player on the stage at Naples, the 
musicians of that province assembled to hear him, and the 
number must have been prodigious ; for we are told that the 
Emperor, whose vices and follies were all on a gigantic scale, 
selected five thousand among the best to be his household musi- 
cians, and clothed them in a rich and uniform dress*. 

In Rome itself, however, music had never been honoured or 
popular. The sanguinary combats of gladiators and wild beasts 
were better suited to the taste of that vile and ferocious rabble. 
Their theatres, instead of resounding to music, ran with blood ; 
and it was owing to the increasing mania for these detestable 
spectacles, as well as to the abuse of music under Nero, that we 
find that beautiful art (rendered odious by its association with 
such a monster) declared infamous after his death, and, by 
a public decree, banished from the city. Thus exiled and de- 

ed, music found a sanctuary among the early Christians ; 
and in the dark ages which followed, it took refuge with the 
last vestiges of learning and civilisation in the monasteries. At 
this time it was purely vocal ; for musical instruments, from re- 
calling to mind their pagan persecutors and the idolatrous sacri- 
fices, were, by the primative clergy, considered profane. The 
exclusive use of vocal music in the Pope’s ine at Rome is a 
relic of this early prejudice. 

About 594, St. Gregory made an attempt to restore the 
music of the Greeks, and founded the first school of singing at 
Rome, which, however, was wholly dedicated to the service of 
the church. About the same time Clovis sent to Theodoric to 
beg of him a certain Italian singer named Acorede; and a cen- 
tury later, Charlemagne sent to Pope Adrian for two famous 
Italian singers, Theodore and Benedict, for the instruction of 
the Franks. It is amusing to find the French, in that true 
national spirit of exclusion which has ever been their dis- 
tinguishing feature, petitioning even thus early against the 
introduction of Italian music. Notwithstanding this, schools of 
Italian singing were established at Soissons anu at Metz, about 
the same time, by Boniface, while St. Dunstan introduced the 
Italian chant into England. 


* Vide Suetonius. 
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The birth of a man of genius is an epoch in the history of his 
art; and that of the Monk Guido d’ Arezzo * forms an era in 
the progress of music. Guido would have been a remarkable 
man in any profession and at any period ; in the solitude of his 
convent he devoted the powers of his comprehensive mind to 
music, and made the grand discovery of counterpoint, or the 
science of harmony, as distinguished from melody: he also 
invented the present system of notation, and gave those names 
to the sounds of the diatonic scale still in use:—ut, re, mi, 
Fa, sol, la, st. + 

But the rules of composition, as laid down by Guido and his 
immediate successors, shackled music, while slowly struggling 
through a second childhood, and threw it into the hands of 
pedants, by whom the graceful art of melody was totally neg- 
lected for the abstruse and complicated science of harmony. 
The musicians of the fifteenth century had not, likethe poets 
and painters of that time, the divine models left by antiquity to 
kindle and excite their genius. Ariosto and Tasso,—Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and Correggio, had lived and died in the 
blaze of their fame, and music was still timidly feeling her 
way in the dark. For two centuries after the death of Guido 
d’Arezzo, we find no name of any eminence or influence ; {— 
at length, rose Palestrina.§ This wonderful man was the 
creator of modern church music, and carried to perfection 
the style he created: those who have heard one of his 
masses executed in the choir of St. Peter's by the most 
perfect voices in the world, have heard what is divinest in 
music ; and, after listening to his solemn and thrilling choral 
harmonies, they may turn to the spot where his remains lie 
worthily sepulchred within that most glorious of temples, and 
read on his tomb the noble and expressive epitaph, *“ Pales- 
trina musice princeps.” He died in 1594. Though the 
genius of Palestrina was wholly consecrated to church music, 
yet, by bringing that style to perfection—by first adapting 
music to the expression ‘of a sentiment— by his grand com po- 
sitions, full of simplicity, feeling, and imagination, which he 
introduced into the religious service, he led the way to another 


* About 1200 

+ They were the first syllables of the six first lines of a hymn to St. John the Baptist, 
written in moukish Latin, and seem to have been adopted without any special reason, 
from the caprice of the musician. 

t The musician Casella, the friend of Dante, and introduced by him so t uchingly 
into the second canto of the Purgatoriw, and Francesco Landino, crowned at Venice 
(about 1380) as the greatest musician of the time, exercised no influence, either on 
their age, or the art they practised, and have a poetical, rather than a musical, celebrity. 

§ Born in 1529, nine years after the death of Raffaelle. 
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and a different style which sprung up immediately after his 
death—the music of the theatre. 

Dramatic representations, interspersed with music and songs, 
were already known; but, the recitativo, or musica parlante, 
which distinguishes the opera, properly so called, from every 
other species of drama, was a later invention, and dates from 
the very year in which Palestrina died. 

The opera, according to Rousseau’s definition, is a dramatic, 
lyrical, and scenic representation, in which agreeable sensations 
are conveyed by the combined effect of all the fine arts,—the 
poetry and action being addressed to the mind, the music to 
the ear, and the scenic decorations to the eye of the spectator. 

To this short definition may be added some other necessary 
considerations. First, the action in an opera should be short, 
the incidents few, but striking: the time and attention being 
principally engaged by the musical development of the situa- 
tions and sentiments, the plot should be as simple and intelli- 

ible as possible. For these reasons, some mythological or 
histor tical tale, or some well-known incident, is always chosen 
for the ground-work. Many reasonable and common-sensible 
critics of our own country were scandalized at the anomalies 
thus introduced on the stage. ‘ What,’ cried they, ‘ can be 
so absurd as to hear Achilles and Agamemnon defying each 
other in a duet? Cato the censor, tender in a cavatina? and 
Scipio magnanimous in a bravura ?’—nothing, truly, but the 
critics who criticise such absurdities. They were well answered 
by the lively author, who, pointing to the charming arabes- 
ues of Raffaelle, asked them why they were not shocked at 
a syrens, the fauns, and the sphynxes — the cherub heads 
peeping out of flowers, the nymph-like forms which termi- 
nate in scrolls of foliage, the Loves astride on dolphins and 
dragons—in short, all those graceful, but chimerical, creations, 
so beautifully grouped and so fancifully interwoven, ‘ where 
nothing seems to be but what is not.’ It is in vain to seek 
for nature where no imitation of nature is intended, and place 
realities where they were never looked for. The legitimate 
Italian opera, according to the inimitable models left us by 
Metastasio, is a mere modification of the beau ideal—a world 
of fantasy, which charms us, not as resembling nature, but 
as distinct from it: we are transported into a poetical state of 
things, in which nothing ought to remind us of the vile pas- 
sions, the miserable cares, the insipid realities of life, where 
‘all that fretful stir unprofitable, which hangs upon the beat- 
ings of the heart,” is to be forgotten in the enchanting oo 

of the moment. Music is all potent within the circle of 
os 
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ower; but, like the circle which the magician draws around 
bien, it is confined. It can convey all the alternations of pas- 
sion—all the shades of feeling: it can, in its perfection, re- 
veal to the human soul the divinity hidden within itself— 
“ dégager le sentiment prisonnier au fond du cceur;” but it 
can neither develop character, nor express complex passions, as 
jealousy, ambition, hope. The greatest distinction it can con- 
vey is between the prima donna seria and the prima donna buffa. 
Alexander, Jason, Titus, and Eneas are only so many different 
names assumed by the primo tenore ; and traitors, tyrants, and 
incommodious fathers and guardians are chiefly distinguished by 
their bass voices. The opera seria should be sublime, tender, 
and pathetic,—the opera buffa graceful and gay; the first as 
distinct from tragedy as the latter from farce; and this distinc- 
tion is at once strongly and delicately drawn by the Italian ex- 
pressions seria and buffa, which are not synonymous with the 
words tragic and comic. All that is painful and hateful, and 
coarse or humorous, should be avoided; and over the whole, 
even over the catastrophe, music and poetry should throw a 
graceful and softening veil, which shall leave pleasure the 
predominant feeling. We shall be better understood by 
alluding to two popular operas fresh in the public recollection. 
In the Medea the catastrophe is so wildly supernatural,—the 
story enveloped with such a dreamy and fabulous character, 
that our sympathies are not too painfully excited : it is an ad- 
mirable subject for an opera. But not so the Otello: wedo not 
fear to say that the subject is altogether unsuited to the lyric 
drama; and that, supposing the contrary, Rossini of all com- 
posers was the most unfit to treat such asubject in music. The 
catastrophe in the English tragedy is necessary; we see it from 
the beginning as through a long and gloomy vista. We weep, 
we shudder, we draw a long sigh of despair, and feel that it 
could not have been otherwise. But in the opera, Othello is a 
ruffian, without excuse for his crime. We have suddenly a 
beautiful woman running distracted about the stage to a sym- 
phony—and a very noisy symphony—of violins, and butch- 
ered before our eyes to an allegro movement. What would 
Metastasio say to this? or to Arsace stabbing his mother to the 
first bars of ** Life let us cherish?”’ Subjects in themselves 
horrible, become more horrible, more insufferable, when illus- 
trated by the fine arts, and shock us, from a sense of incon- 
gruity, as well as from the poignant vividness of the impression. 
We will borrow, with the reader’s leave, another illustration 
from the sister art of painting. Look at Rubens’s Death of 
Hypolitus, or Sir Jeceate Death of Dido! They are _ 
the 
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the catastrophe of the Medea, or Don Giovanni, or the Romeo, 
full of terror and pathos, but full of beauty and poetry. But 
who does not turn with horror from Titian’s St. Laurence 
broiling on his Gridiron, or Ribera’s Martyrdom of St. Bar- 
tholomew? We have been led far by this discussion, because 
we see in modern composers, both musicians and poets, an 
increasing neglect of the precepts and example of Metastasio ; 
and as by their music they seek orchestral effect at the expense 
of melody, so in the subjects of their operas they produce ex- 
citement at the expense of pleasure. 


Con quell’ estro bizzarro poetico 
Con quel volo fantastico armonico, 
Piano, piano, Signori ! 


In short, it is no longer the Athenian Melpomene gracefully 
moving to the lyre of Euterpe, but Euterpe dancing in with the 
dagger and bowl of Melpomene. 
For this digression the reader has our humblest apology, and 
we return to the first invention of the opera. 
About the year 1494, three young noblemen of Florence, 
who were attached to each other by a similarity of tastes and 
ursuits, and a love of poetry and music, conceived the idea of 
reviving the chanted declamation of the Greek tragedy; they 
rocured the poet Rinuccini to write a drama on the story of 
Dashne, which was set to music by Peri, the most celebrated 
musician of the age, assisted by Count Giacomo Corsi, who, 
though only an amateur, was also, for the period, a good 
musician: the piece, like the Mask of Comus, was privately 
represented, and in the palace of Corsi. The interlocutors, or 
singers, were the anthor and his friends; and the orchestra of 
this first opera consisted but of four instruments, viz., a harp- 
sichord, stews a viol di gamba, and a lute. There was no 
attempt at airs; and the recitative, if such it could be called, 
was merely a kind of measured intonation, which would appear 
to us insufferably languid and monotonous. It is amusing to 
look back upon this embryo opera, and compare it with one of 
the masterpieces of Mozart, Cimarosa, or Rossini, executed by 
such voices, and such an orchestra as we have heard in our day. 
But strange as such a performance would sound in our modern 
ears,—pampered with excess of harmony,—it caused, at the 
time, an extraordinary sensation, and was frequently repeated. 
Four years afterwards, the first public opera, entitled Lurt- 
dice, written by the same poet, and set by the same musi- 
cian, was represented at the theatre of Florence, in honour of 
the marriage of Mary de Medicis with Henry the po of 
“rance, 
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France. On this occasion, the introduction of anacreontic 
stanzas, set to music, and a chorus at. the end of each act, 
were the first imperfect indications of the airs and chorusses 
of the modern opera. Monteverde, a Milanese musician, im- 
proved the recitative, by giving it more flow and expres- 
sion; he set the opera of Ariadne, by Rinuccini, for the 
court of Mantua, and in the opera of Giasone, set by Ca- 
valli and Cicognini, for the Venitians (1649), occur the first 
airs connected in sentiment and spirit with the dialogue. The 
commencement of the opera seria at Rome was remarkable, 
and forcibly reminds us of the waggon of Thespis, and his lees- 
besmeared company of strollers. ‘The first performance of this 
kind, consisting of scenes in recitative and airs, was exhibited in 

a cart during the carnival of 1606, by the musician Quagliata 
and four or five of his friends*. The first regular serious opera 
verformed at Naples was in 1646 ; it was entitled ‘** Amor non 
1a legge,’’ and the music was the joint production of several 
masters, whose names, however, are unknown. During the 
next half century, the opera not only did not improve, but it 
degenerated—it became in Italy what it was in France during 
the last century, a grand spectacle addressed to the eye, in which 
the poetry and music were the last things considered, while the 
scenery, mechanical illusions, and pantomime, were on the 
most splendid scale. ‘The money now expended on the salaries 
of first-rate singers, was then lavished on the scene painter and 
machiniste ;—as Goldoni said long afterwards, of the Grand 
Opera at Paris, “ c’était le paradis des yeux et l’enfer des 
oreilles.” We have hitherto spoken of the Opera Seria. The 
first Opera Buffa was sung at ten, between 1581 and 1597, 
but the name of the composer, ,who applied the recitative 
already introduced into the serious opera to the bufla style, 
is unknown.—vol. i i, p. ILL. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century, we find the 
serious lyrical drama introduced, in some form or other, into 
most of the capitals of Europe. Cardinal Mazarin had a com- 
pany of Italian singers in his service, at Paris; but after his 
death they were dispersed, and Louis XLV. founded the grand 
French opera, and called Lulli from Florence, to compose and 
superintend the music. But to listen to a theatrical per- 
formance in any other language than their own, was a deroga- 
tion from the national dignity, which never entered into the 
head of a Frenchman at that time, nor for a hundred years 





* The opera buffa seems to have originated at Rome in the same manner, and on the 
same occasion. 
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after. This national horror of all innovation from without, 
and the nature of the French language, which, from its pe- 
culiar structure and its want of accent, is so totally unfitted for 
musical expression, kept their music in the same deplorable 
state for nearly a century. 

The Italian opera was introduced at Vienna, by Santinelli, 
a composer of the Roman school, who was called there by 
Leopold the First, about the year 1680 ; but Italian music was 
not there, as in France, divorced from its own sweet accents, 
and * married,” as Milton expresses it, to an ill-assorted 
northern guttural tongue, with which it had no sympathy. 
The word may seem strangely applied, but it is, in fact, this 
sympathy between the music, te soft gliding language of 
er which gives such exquisite pleasure when the words are 
well set, and which renders the recitative, inany other language 
than Italian, so unsufferable to ears which have been tuned to its 
long open vowels, and syllables that “ breathe of the sweet south.”’ 

In England, Italian music was loved and cultivated very 
early, and London was the next capital, after Vienna, which 
established and supported an Italian opera. But as we never 
do things by halves, we had, soon afterwards, two opposition 
houses. ‘The first company of Italian singers journeyed here 
in the reign of Charles the Second; they were brought by 
Killegrew from Venice, about 1668; but they did not perform 
whole operas, only merely detached scenes in recitative, and not 
in any public theatre, as it appears, but in the houses of the 
nobility.* There were in the same reign two or three abortive 
attempts to establish English operas in the French style ; but, 
happily, the taste of the public rejected them. This was the 
state of the lyrical drama in Europe, from 1650 to 1700. From 
this latter period we may date the golden age of Italian music, 
and its gradual diffusion through the whole civilized world. 

The man destined to give a new impulse to the musical 
genius of his country, and new-create the Italian opera, was 
Alessandro Scarlatti, born at Naples 1650. 

Scarlatti, like some of the early Italian painters, Perugino for 
instance, is less interesting to us for the sake of his own works, the 
style of which is out of date, than for the innovations he intro- 
duced, and the scholars he prepared. He was the first who 
composed a grand overture (to his opera of Alessandro, at 
Rome) ; before that time the overture had been merely a few 
bars of symphony, without any connexion in feeling or subject 
with the piece it introduced. He invented the recitative obbli- 


* See Pepys. 
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gato *, which lent such energy, such expression to the modu- 
lated chant or simple recitative, hitherto in use; he also intro- 
duced the da capo. The first Italian opera ever performed 
in this country, was the Pirro e Demetrio, of Scarlatti, com- 
posed by him at a in 1694, and sung here in 1708. In this 
opera Nicolini, (called by his poetical countrymen ‘ L’Anfione 
dell’ udito e il Proteo della vista’) Valentim, and Margarita 
(the first Italian female singer who ever appeared on an Eng- 
lish stage) sung their parts in Italian, and Mrs. Tofts and the 
other performers sung in English +. Thus the Italian opera may 
literally be said to have halted into England on one leg. The 
Spectator made itself merry on the subject of this theatrical 
Babel ; it is, however, consoling to think, that when the Italian 
lyrical drama was introduced into some of the cities in Ger- 
many, it was accompanied by the same absurdity. The first 
opera performed entirely in Italian, and by Italian singers on 
our stage, was Handel’s Rinaldo, produced in 1711. 

We shall now follow Count Orloff, in a rapid sketch of the 
“ schools of music in Italy, which flourished during the 
ast century—the Neapolitan, the Roman, the Venetian, the 
Lombard, and the Florentine. 

Scarlatti may be properly termed the founder of the Neapo- 


* We have seen that the opera in its infancy consisted entire!y of recitative. Airs were 
introduced a3 mere accessories, and increased in number and importance as singing be- 
came more cultivated asan art. This was between 1680 and 1780, So complete is the 
revolution, that a modern opera is merely a succession of airs connected by a few lines of 
recitative. The preponderance of the recitative in the old opera must have been terribly 
ennuyeur, but its almost total banishment from the modern opera is a sacrifice to the 
taste of the day, which will prove, we hope,a mere fashion. Few even of our best singers 
can give a recitative properly ; they slur it over merely as so many notes connecting the 
differeutairs. Pasta, indeed, excels in it, as she does in every thing else, and would prove 
to us, were the proof wanting, that a piece of recitative finely accompanied, and deli- 
vered with due feeling, modulation, and expression, is the most perfect, satisfactory, and 
exquisite vehicle for a given sentiment that can be conceived. Mere words are cold in 
comparison. In an air the attention is too often divided between the sentiment and, the 
execution and voice of the singer. Tartini relates, that in a certain opera given while he 
was at Ancona, there occurred twolines of recitative with a simple bass accompaniment, 
which produced a most extraordinary effect upon the auditors. They looked each other 
in the face with a sort of affright,—* per la evidente mutazione di colore che si faceva in 
ciascheduno.’ The expression was not of pathos, but of disdain, and caused a cold, shud- 
dering, a tingling horror through the blood—(un certo rigore e freddo nell’ sangue)— 
which wasalways, after the first performance, ushered in by a breathless and fearful silence 
on the part of the audience. As beautiful instances of the recitativo obligato, we might 
mention the fine scene in La Clemenza di Tito, ‘ Ah che smania,’ and the first recitative 
of Tancredi, ‘ O patria, dolce e ingrata,’—in which Rossini has used his orchestra like a 
man of genius, the wind instruments sighing forth those conflicting feelings which swell 
in the bosom of Tancredi, and which words alone could not express, 

+ There was a musical drama, afler the Italian manner, performed in London in 
1704—it was entitled Arsinoe, Queen of Cyprus, and was a translation from an old 
italian opera—it was set to music by Clayton, and sung wholly in English, and by Eng- 
lish singers —See Burney, vol. iii 
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litan school, which, undoubtedly, holds the first rank, whether 
we estimate it by the number or the genius of its composers. 
He left several great disciples; of these, the most celebrated 
were,— 

Porpora, 1689, 1767. This great composer was, for some 
time, the rival of Handel in England, but, as Orloff affect- 
edly expresses it, * lé génie de Porpora dut s’abaisser devant 
celui du Cygne de Hambourg. Son ¢toile palit devant la 
sienne.’ Porpora was the greatest singing-master of his time, 
and also a profound harmonist—his countrymen call him ‘il 
Patriarco dell’ Armonia.’ 

Sarro, remarkable for having set Metastasio’s first opera, the 
Didone Abbandonata, performed at Naples in 1725. 

Leonardo da Vinci, poisoned at Naples by the relations of a 
woman he loved in 1732. His chef-d’seuvre is Metastasio’s 
Artaserse. 

Leo, 1745. The most celebrated works of this great genius 
are the opera buffa Cide, and Metastasio’s Demofoonte, which he 
set magnificently. He excelled in simplicity and expression ; 
one of Leo’s airs, ‘Ombra diletta é cara,’ is still heard from 
one end of Italy to the other. 

Logroscino (about 1730), called by the poetical Neapolitans 
‘1] Dio dell’ Opera Buffa.” The fame of this composer, who 
carried the buffa drama to perfection and introduced finales, 
and who in his lifetime turned the heads of his countrymen, 
rests entirely on tradition; nota note of his works can now be 
found, and the date of his death is unknown. 

Pergolesi, 1704—1737. ‘ Au nom de Pergolesi,’ says Orloff, 
‘comme a ceux des plus grands peintres et des plus grands 
poétes, les images les plus douces, et les plus pures de la mélo- 
die, se présentent en foule a la pensée, 4 l'imagination.’ Per- 
golesi is one of those truly inspired geniuses who stand alone at 
long intervals in the history of anart. His works are few, but 
all are master-pieces. His charming little opera buffa, La 
Serva Padrona*, is full of grace and gaiety, and his Olimpiade, 
which was sung in England with unexampled success, contains 
scenes which are considered inimitable. In this opera is the 
famous scene and air ‘ Se cerca, se dice,’ unrivalled in pathos 
and expression. Pergolesi has been styled by his poetical coun- 
trymen, // Raffaello della musica, and to him as well as to 
Raffaelle may be applied Lanzi’s beautiful antithesis, ‘ V’¢ un 
grande che si piega ad ogni bello, un bello che si solleva ad ognt 
grande ;’ and his fate, if the received accounts of the death of 


* Revived at Paris with extraordinary effect within the last few years, but not played 
in England, we believe, for half a century. 
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Raffaelle be true, resembled that of his great prototype ; he died 


at the age of thirty-three, a victim to love and enthusiasm— 


* Like a tree 
On fire with lightning—by ethereal flame 
Kindled he was—and blasted. 
His last moments were devoted to the sublime Stabat mater, 
and the Salve Regina, composed in a transport of devotion. 

* Il sembla par cet hommage rendu A une religion toute pure et 
toute sainte, vouloir expier en quelque sorte les désordres auxquels 
il dut la perte précoce de ses jours; sa patrie, celle d’un de ses plus 
grands artistes ; son art, un de ceux qui furent le mieux l’embellir, et 
prouver sa puissance sur les Ames. —(vol. i., p. 302.) 

Jomelli, 1714—1774. A grand and original composer ; he 
was the intimate friend of Metastasio, several of whose operas, 
particularly the Didone, Achille, and Attilio Regolo, he set with 
a rich and pompous elegance of style well suited to the poetry. 
Jomelli founded the Italian opera at Lisbon and Madrid, and 
in two or three of the minor courts of Germany. He is best 
known in England by his sacred music—particularly his exqui- 
site Miserere a duo; and his chaconne, introduced with such 
effect into the Castle Spectre. 

Guglielmi, 1727—1804, One of the most successful and de- 
lightful composers of the opera buffa. His principal works 
are the Pescatrice, Le Due Gemelle, and La Serva Onorata. 

Hasse (1705—1783), though a German by birth, is claimed 
by the Neapolitan school, in which he was educated, under the 
title of [1 caro Sassone ; he was long in England, where he was 
called to manage the King’s theatre, in opposition to Handel ; 
and his wife, La Faustina, was one of the greatest singers of 
that day*. He is said, by Burney, to be the most natural 
composer of his age, —and hence, perhaps, he was one of 
the most popular: he set ‘ Metastasio’s Artaserse,’ and the 
*‘ Demofoonte,’ in which last, the air ‘ Se tutte i mali miei, 
has always been considered a masterpiece in melody and ex- 
pression. 

Piccini (1728) was the Rossini of his day: his music was 
sung, at one time, from Petersburg to Palermo, and from 
London to Pekin. His ‘ Buona Figliuola+,’ composed for the 
theatre at Rome, (1760) is reckoned the chef-d’ceuvre of the 


* Horace Walpole, Burney, and others, have left us diverting accounts of the warfare 
between the singers La Faustina and La Cuzzoni, and their partizans, when they were in 
England together in 1726-7. It went so far, that young ladies dressed them selves Ala 
Faustina, and Ala Cuzzoni. The mutual hatred and scorn, and petty jealousy of these 


rival syrens, their ridiculous airs of precedence, and the folly of their admirers, made 
them, with all their talents, contemptible. 


+ Catalani revived this favourite opera here, a few years ago, for her benefit, 
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Italian buffa style, next to the ‘ Matrimonio Segreto ;’—it was 
played in every theatre in Europe, and in 1767 — here 
with extraordinary success ; we have scarcely another instance of 
such universal and simultaneous popularity. After being fété 
in every capital of Italy, Piccini was called to Paris to reform 
the grand opera. The French, roused by the eloquent objur- 
gations of Rousseau, and the piquante witticisms of. all the 
foreigners who visited their capital, began to conceive it possi- 
ble that their music was not the finest in the world. One 
Italian nobleman had said publicly, that the French must have 
“ des oreilles de corne,” which expression appearing un peu 
fort, was softened by another Italian into “des oreilles de 
parchemin :”” and when a new drop curtain was painted for 
the Académie Royale, and the directors requested a motto for 
it, a musical wit gave them ‘* Hic Marsyas Apollinem.*” The 
arrival of Piccini and Gluck in Paris, to regenerate the opera, 
gave rise to that extravagant war between the Piccinistes and 
the Gluckistes, of which we have such pleasant accounts in Mar- 
montel, Grimm, Madame de Genlis, and other writers of that 
day. Though Piccini finally triumphed, the reform he intro- 
duced was only partial, for the Parisians still insisted on having 
Italian music adapted to French words. How must the genius, 
the fire of the musician have drooped and languished, while 
they were painfully translating and explaining to him, syllable 
by syllable, the meaning and accentuation of the words to 
which he was to adapt his notes! Piccini died at Passy in 
1800. He composed thirty-three Italian operas. There is no- 
thing, perhaps, in the whole range of theatrical music more 
beautiful than his duet ‘ Fra queste ombre mesti.’ 

Sacchini (1735—1786). This elegant and graceful composer 
is well known in England. He was here in 1772, when Millico 
was Primo Tenore. He wrote for our theatre three of his finest 
operas, Montezuma, I] Cid, and Tamerlano. When the 
impresario of a theatre engaged Sacchini to write an opera, he 
was obliged to shut him up ina room with his mistress and 
his favourite cats, for without them at his side he could do 
nothing. 

Araja was the first Italian musician called to Petersburg, 
where an Italian Opera was established by Catherine soon after 


* “Quand on voudra faire entendre 4 nos neveux ce que fut la révolution opérée a 
cette époque dans l’opéra Frangaise, il faudra leur donner l’idée de ce qu’était le ré. 
gime insensé qu'elle a detruit; il faudra leur expliquer ce qu’était cette psalmodie 
barbare, qu’on appelait alors musique Frangaise, et la machine lourde et soporifique 
qu'on nommait le grand opera, Ce n’est qu’alors qu’on pourra comprendre la nature 
de cette révolution qu’il était si urgent et si important de faire.”—Dictionnaire Histo- 
rigue des Musiciens, 
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her accession. To please his patroness, he set a Russtan opera. 
Trajetta, a profound and picturesque composer of the same 
school, was also patronised at the court of Russia, where he 
preceded Sarti and Cimarosa. 

Crmanosa (1754—1801), the glory of his school, and the 
most brilliant musical genius Italy ever produced, may truly 
be called «/ Dio dell’ opera buffa. In this style, his “ “Matri- 
monio Segreto” (The Clandestine Marriage) never has been, 
and probably never will be surpassed. The transport with 
which this opera was heard in ev ery ca pital of Europe resem- 
bled a delirium: it turned the heads even of the phleg- 
matic Germans, whose musical enthusiasm, profound as it is, 
seldom breaks out in vivacious excesses When it was per- 
formed before the Emperor Joseph, he iasited all the singers 
to a banquet, and then, in a fit of enthusiasm, sent them all 
back to the theatre to play and sing the whole opera over again. 
This was truly an imperial encore ! Of Cimarosa’s serious 
operas, the “ Orazzie Curazzi” is best known in England. All 
his music abounds with energy, fancy, and passion. 

Paesiello (1741—1817). Of this charming composer it is 
scarce necessary to speak; his delicious melodies have been 
familiar to us all from our inf incy, and have been sung i in every 
language almost from pole to pole. He excelled in the bufia 
style, where grace and gaiety, and sentiment and tenderness, 
are cambinell to enchant the soul and ear. We may say of 
Paesiello’s airs, as Passeri said of Guido’s heads—they come 
from Paradise. The epithet driliant used to be applied to 
Paesiello; but, in this, he and all others have been eclipsed by 
Rossini. Among his delicious operas it is difficult to make a 
selection. ‘Il Marchese Turlipano,” “Il Re Teodoro,” * Il 
Barbiere de Seviglia*,” ‘«* La Molinarina,” “* La Nina Pazza,”’ 
and the ‘‘ Scufliara”’ (heard with such delight at Naples, but 
unknown here), are, perhaps, the most px opulz ir. 

Anfossi, the younger Guglielmi, Mortellari, and Sartit, are 





* When Rossini was called to Rome (we think in 1815 or 1816) to write the opera 
for the Carnival, there was no libretto ready for him. The npresario in a perplexity 
handed him the ‘ Barbiere,’ but the young composer thought t beco yming to ask the per- 
mission of Paesiello before he presumed to touch a subject already consecrated by his 
genius. The old man gave it readily, but in a style which reminded us of Milton’s 
answer to Dryden, when the latter asked his permission to warn his blank verse into 
rhyme : ‘ Ay, young man, ye may tag my lines if ye will.” We, who can enjoy both 
these chef-d’ceuvres, have no need to draw invidious « mparisons, What can be more 
tender, more graceful in sentiment and melody, than the ** lo son Lindoro”’ of Paesiello ? 
What can exceed in sparkling brilliance the “ Largo al Factotum della citta’”’ of Rossini ? 

+ M. Orloff places Sarti among the Roman con posers, but it seems certain that he 
studied in tnx Neapolitan s hool The characteristic excellencies of Sarti are a flowing 
grace and simplicity ; his deficiency, a general want of po 
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all pleasing musicians, if not of first-rate genius :—we suppose 
every one who sings Italian, knows Sarti’s exquisite rondo, 
‘ Mia speranza.’ These composers all lived between 1730 
and 1824. 

Nicolo, who died lately at Paris, after leaving to the French 
opera ‘ Joconde,’ and the ‘ Cendrillon,’ was an éléve of the 
Neapolitan school. 

Fioravanti, an exquisite composer in the buffa style,.and so 
well known here by his “* Cantatrict Villane,” and ‘Il Furbo 
contro il Furbo;’ Zingarelli, Spontini, and Caraffa, are all 
living. But the Neapolitan schsol i is in its decline. We be- 
lieve : that when Pasta no longer sings in the Romeo and Giu- 
lietta, it will be found that Zingarelli’s music is made up of 
elegant common places. Spontini is known to us by his 
‘*Vestale.” Carafia’s ‘‘ Gabriella di Vergi,” which caused such 
a sensation at Naples, has been ta/ked of here—but only talked 
of ;—the subject appears to us too painful for the lyric 
drama, yet, it might ft so treated by a man of taste and genius, 


that the revolting situations might be forgotten, and softened 
away by the beauty and sentiment of the music. Two of 
Caraffa’s airs, ‘ Aure felici,’ and ‘O cara memoria,’ have been 


as popular as any within our memory, and have been set, and 
sung, and danced to all over Europe. 

In the long list of eminent composers of the other schools of 
music in Italy, we do not find a single name worthy of being 
placed beside those of Pergolesi, Paesiello, and Cimarosa. The 
great musicians of the Roman school applied themselves chiefly 
to church music, following the style and example of Palestrina 
and Carissimi; or to instrumental music, as Corelli; or to the 
science of harmony, as the Padre Martini. » Rossini, whose 
gigantic fame ‘ bestrides the narrow world like a Colossus,’ is 
claimed by M. Orloff for the Roman school, because his birth- 
place, Pesaro, on the gulf of Venice, is, strictly speaking, 
within the bounds of the Papal States. But Rossini is much 
more a Venetian than a Roman, and the character of his 
genivs and his compositions is decidedly of that sparkling 
school. His first great opera was composed for Venice, where 
he was first patronised ; ; and upon all these grounds, we think 
Venice may be allowed to claim him as her own. With less 
reason, the Venetian school lays claim to a far greater man— 
the giant Handel ; who is, compared to Rossini, what the 
Jupiter Tonans is to the light-heeled Hermes. Marcello the 
Venetian, and cotemporary with Handel, wrote principally for 
the church, in which style he is unrivalled. 

Antonio Caldara, of Venice, is one of the great names of the 
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old Italian opera. He was, for many years, principal musician 
to Charles VI. and the Empress Queen ; maestro di capella, and 
composer at Vienna, when Metastasio was there in the prime 
of his life and genius. Caldara set many of the poet’s finest 
operas in a masterly style, particularly the ‘ Achille in Sciro.’ 
The reader will observe, that nearly all the great composers 
whom we have mentioned spent some part of their life in the 
different courts of Germany, where they were received with 
open arms, and where they may be said to have planted their 
native music, and to have given that impulse to the musical 
genius of the people, which afterwards ripened into the Haydns 
and Mozarts—the Beethovens and Webers of the age. In 
return, we find, since 1812, all Italy invaded by German music. 
The star of melody,—to borrow Count Orloff’s style,—has 
waned, and grown pale, before the dazzling influence of the 
harmonic school. 

Pescetti, another early Venetian composer, came over here 
to direct the opera at the Haymarket, in Handel’s time, when 
the rival Italian theatres were ruining each other. His operas 
do not keep the stage. 

Galuppi, 1703, called also Ii Buranello, from the place of 
his birth. This great and popular composer was the glory of 
the Venetian opera buffa ; yet some of his serious operas, his 
Ifigenia, for instance, are reckoned among the finest he has com- 
posed. He spent ape ee at St. Petersburg, and in England, 
where his Filosofo in Campagna, and Jl mondo della Luna, his 
chefs-d’ceuvre in the buffa style, were the support of the Hay- 
market for two or three seasons, when the singer Paganini 
was here, 1761, 1762*. 

Salvador Apolloni, a barber by profession, and a genius 
‘par la grace de Dieu,’ wrote some successful operas, but is 
chiefly remarkable as a composer of barcarolles and canzonets, 
in which he excelled. . 

Antonio Salieri, 1750, yet living, or lately dead, one of the 
most airy, elegant, and graceful of the second-rate composers. 
His life has been passed between Paris and Vienna, where he 
was for several years director and composer of the opera. His 
Tarare, which was written for the French Académie Royale, 
has lately been adapted to one of our English theatres. We 
remember when Salieri’s gay little ariette, ‘ Ahi povero Cal- 
pigi,’ was in every body’s mouth. 

The Lombard school has produced, during the eighteenth 
century, few great names in music. ‘The first of these is Gia- 


* The first troop of buffo singers came over here in 1748. 
comelli, 
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comelli, the earliest popular composer of his school; and, next 

to him, Lampugnani, remarkable for extending to the orchestra 

powers till then unknown, and for enriching the instrumental 

accompaniments of his songs; his innovations excited a great 

sensation at the time, and were those of a man of genius. At 

present, we should all go to sleep over Lampugnani’s master- 
jeces. 

The Lombard school produced the only female who ever 
composed for the theatre. This was Theresa Agnese, who wrote 
three successful pieces for the Opera at Milan. At the time 
that Theresa was treading this novel career, untried by any of 
her sex before or since, her extraordinary and more celebrated 
sister, Guetana Agnese, filled the chair of Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Paduat. 

Asioli, of Reggio (1760—lately dead), has, we believe, com- 

ed no operas, but is well known for his charming Musica di 
Camera; he resided a long time in England, under the pa- 
tronage of the Countess St. Antonio. 

Franciso Bianchi :—we remember his opera of Ines di Castro, 
popular here when Banti played the principal character, thirty 
years ago; he is, however, a feeble and frigid composer. 

Ferdinand Paér, born at Parma, 1774, and, happily for 
himself and those who admire his genius, and love his amiable 
qualities, still living: he has composed numerous operas of 
unequal merit; of these his chef-d’@uvre is the inimitable 
Griselda, composed for the theatre of his native city (in 1797), 
and which has since been sung all over Europe. His Agnese 
(to the subject of which we object on the same grounds as to 
the Otello) and his Camilla are also well known, from their 
frequent performance at the Haymarket some years ago. J 
fuoriscrtt ~ lately been introduced on a London stage, under 
the title of ** The Freebooters.” 

Paér has one of the finest musical heads we remember to 
have seen,—ample, grand in its outline, and full of intelligence, 
simplicity, and benevolence. In this respect he has the ad- 
vantage of his great rival Rossini, whose expression is very 
decidedly that of a coxcomb and a sensualist—palid from the 
nocturnal debauch. 

Though Florence was once famous for the number and skill 
of its musicians, and the birth-place of the opera (as we have 
seen), it has been singularly barren of musical genius in these 
latter times: the Tuscan school produced two of the greatest 
violinists of Italy, Bocherini and Nardini; but in the dra- 


* For an account of her, see the review of her mathematical works in the Edinburgh 
Review about the year 1813, 
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matic and lyric style, we find but one great name—the pro- 
found and scientific Cherubini (1760): he was a pupil of Sarti; 
and nothing can be conceived more opposite than Fis style and 
genius, goiperes to that of his master. Cherubini passed 
some years here when he was very young, and composed for 
our theatre his opera of ‘ La finta Principessa” (1787); he 
has since fixed himself at Paris, where he is still living: of his 
noble works it is not necessary to speak; he is truly a creator 
in his art, and confessedly the greatest harmonist that Italy 
has edeend. 

May er is a Bavarian by birth, but a Venetian by adoption ; 
nearly his whole life has been passed im Italy *. Till Rossini 
appeared, this graceful, correct, prolific, and often sublime 
musician, was without a rival, and absolutely idolized by the 
Italians. He may be placed at the head of the second-rate com- 
posers ; he charms, he often sur prises us, but he does not touch 
or intoxicate us, or transport us to the third heaven, He was 
not made, for instance, to grapple with such a subject as the 
Medea, a subject worthy of Mozart, which owes its popularity . 
not certainly to its very feeble music, but to the magnificent 
impersonation of the character by Madame Pasta. On the 
other hand, few operas, perhaps, ever gave more pleasure of 
a certain kind, than did Mayer’s ‘ Fanatico per la musica,’ when 
poor Naldi and Catalani used to sing in it, in our younger days. 
We believe his most celebrated opera is the ‘ Misteri Eleusini,’ 
which, till Mozart became known and appreciated i in Italy ¢, 
was considered a masterpiece in the brilliant and effective style. 
His Cora and his Ginevra di Scozia are,we think pan mae Blan- 
gini, Morlacchi, Mosca, Pavesi, Nazolini, Portogallo, V laccaj, 
Pacini, Mercadante, and a host of others still living, or lately 
dead, may all be classed together as composers who have pro- 
duced charming music of a second-rate character, but certainly 
were not destined by nature to scale the seventh heaven of 
invention. 

Horace Walpole has an expression, of such a man of genius 
being in flower at a certain period of his life. All the great 
composers we have named were in flower about the age of 
five-and-twenty. There is scarcely an instance of a musician 
producing his chef-d’cuvre after the age of thirty. Rossini 
Was not twenty when he had composed his Tanc redi and his 
Italiana in Algiert. Musical talent being more immediately 
the result of passionate imagination and immediate inspira- 
tion, is more early developed than any other, and more early 


* Mayer is still living at Bergamo, where re a fixed his msiiienen, 


+ That js, before 1812 or 1813, 


declines ; 
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declines; the music which does not bear about it the flush of 
youthful fancy, the fervour of youthful feelings, and all the 
faith and depth of youthful passion, may be pronounced 
second-rate. All the finest itahian music, however tender and 
athetic in its expression, has a general character which we 
an not how to express, except by saying that it seems 
breathed forth by beings who believed in the immortality of 
happiness, who had drank intoxication from their own fervid 
skies, and, like the birds, poured forth their souls in song, 
because they could not help it. This observation does not 
generally apply to the great German composers, who are 
more intellectual and scientific. It used to be commonly said 
in Italy, that music was play to the Italians, and work to the 
Germans. The golden age of Italian music is comprized within 
the time of one man’s life—it rose and declined with Meta- 
stasio; to which Bertola alludes in his beautiful Ode from 
Naples :— 
‘ In questa immortal Patria 

Dell’ armonica gente 

Fondasti la bella epoca 

Dell’ armonia fiorente ; 

Ond’ i cald’ estri sorsero, 

Con Vinci e Pergolesi 

EF i petti palpitarono 

Di moti non piii intesi.’ 

It is difficult, while upon the subject of the Italian lyrical 
drama, to refrain from speaking of him who was, in some sort, 
its creator; but we trust to be able to devote a separate 
article to Metastasio. 


Arr. UL.—Jnstitutiones Juris Romani Privati, in usum Prelec- 
tionum Academicarum vulgata, cum Introductione in univer- 
sam Jurisprudentiam et Studium Juris Romani; auctore 
L. A. Warnkoenig, Juris utriusque Doctore, in Universitate 
Belgica, que Leodii est, Juris Professore Publico et Ordi- 
nario, et Bibliothece Prefecto, §c. Leodii, 1825, Svo. 

2.—Commentarii Juris Romani Privati, ad exemplum optimo- 
rum Compendiorum a celeberrimis Germanic Jurisconsultis 
compositorum adornati, in usum Academicarum Prelec- 
tionum et Studii privati; auctore L.A. Warnkoenig, §c. 
Tomus primus. Leodii, 1825, 8vo. 


R. TYDEMAN, who is still an ornament of the university 
of Leyden, thought it expedient to pronounce and publish 
an 
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an academical oration on the excessive study of the civil law.* 
This is a species of excess which no person, interested in the 
prosperity of the British universities, need at present anticipate 
with any painful degree of anxiety; and if too much learning 
should seem to have made some of our lawyers mad, it must at 
least be admitted that a very small portion of their learning is 
drawn from the recondite sources of the Roman jurisprudence. 
Nothing indeed is more common than to hear them declare their 
decided opinion as to the utter inutility of such a study: and it 
is equally common to hear certain worthy citizens of the re- 
public of letters profess the utmost contempt for classical learn- 
ing; and both opinions rest on the same unstable foundation ; 
they are in every instance the opinions of individuals who en- 
deavour to derive some consolation to themselves, by pretending 
to despise what they do not understand. 

We shall at present take it for granted that a knowledge of 
the civil law is of some importance to a lawyer, who wishes 
to rise above the character of a mere leguleius, and to a clas- 
sical scholar, who wishes to understand the Roman history, 
and even to comprehend the meaning of innumerable passages 
in the Roman poets. In those countries where it is best under- 
stood, it is most highly valued; and before we advert to the 
very meritorious labours of Dr, Warnkoenig, it may not be un- 
important to enquire into the progress of juridical studies among 
some of the continental nations. 

Germany, where jurisprudence was long a barbarous science, 


* Henr. Gulielmi Tydeman Oratio de eo quod nimium est in Studio Juris Romani. 
Daventria, 1802, 4to. 

+ Dr. Browne, in his able and triumphant refutation of Mr. Brougham and his advo- 
cate, has not formed a very favourable opinion of their skill in the civil law. ‘ These 
facts and statements,’ he remarked, ‘ will probably serve to account for the extraor- 
dinary ignorance of the civil law manifested by English advocates, barristers, and lawyers 
of all classes, not even excepting the practitioners in the courts of equity, where a 
knowledge of its principles and modes of procedure would seem to be pre-emiuently in- 
dispensable. In fact, the profession in Scotland can have no idea of the extent to which 
this ignorance prevails among their brethren of England ; and it may perhaps serve to 
abate a little of the reverence and respect so loudly demanded for the superior learning 
of the latter, if we point out a few examples in corroboration of a statement which, at 
first view, may appear a little startling and hazardous.’ (Remarks on the Study of the 
Civil Law, occasioned by Mr. Brougham’s late Attack on the Scottish Bar, p. 30. Edinb. 
1828, 8vo.) His examples are selected from the writings of Mr. Uniacke, Mr. Sugden, 
and Mr. Humphreys; nor can it be denied that they afford a very strong confirmation of 
his general averment. We have however no wish to involve so numerous a body in this 
censure: although the rule is apparently too general, it certainly is not without e xcep- 
tions, The study of the civil law has lately been recommended by Mr. Butler in hi 
Horae Juridicae and in his Reminiscences, and by Mr. Wright, in the third edition of 
his Advice on the Study of the Law. Lond. 1824, 8vo. A member of the English bar, 
distinguished by his talents and le arning, has more recently evinced an uncommon fami- 
liarity with the juridical writers of the continent ; we allude to the anonymous author 


of Lettres sur la Cour de la Chancellerie. Lond, 1827, 8vo0. 
or 
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or at least where the doctrines of the law were often conveyed in 
a very barbarous phraseology, has at length extricated itself from 
its ancient trammels, and has risen beyond all competition. 
Many of its earlier civilians were extremely prolix in their mode 
of discussion, and extremely diffuse and scholastic in their style ; 
and exerting much industry in the accumulation of materials, 
they became, if not great authors, certainly authors of great 
books. As specimens of their persevering industry, it may at 
present be suflicient to mention the immense commentaries on 
the Institutes of Justinian, written by Schneidewin, Mynsinger, 
and Harpprecht. One of the first names that attract much 
notice is that of Gregorius Haloander, who after having distin- 
guished himself as a learned editor of the Corpus Juris Civilis, 
died at a premature age, in the year 1531.* During the latter 
part of this century, the chairs were occasionally filled by men 
of distinguished merit: Giphanius, Donellus, S. Gentilis, and 
Rittershusius, were all professors of law in the university of 
Altdorf ;+ but it is to be recollected that only one of these four, 
Rittershusius, was a native of Germany. Like Giphanius, he 
was conspicuous for his classical learning ; ; and all of them en- 
joyed an extensive reputation, which time has not completely 
impaired. About the same period, many other foreigners of 
eminence occupied law-chairs in the German universities; and 
among this number we find Balduinus, and the elder Gotho- 
fredus. But the ensuing century exhibits degeneracy, rather 
than improvement. We must not however omit the name of 
Bachovius, an acute and learned commentator on the Institutes ; 
and Conringius, although he has written but little on the Roman 
law, was too remarkable a person to be entirely overlooked on 
the present occasion. He alternately taught medicine and ju- 
risprudence: he is the author of many able works on a great 
variety of subjects ; and he seems to have been the earliest 
writer who illustrated the history of the German law with any 
considerable degree of accuracy and precision. The German 
civilians of that era have not left many productions of supe- 
rior utility or interest;{ but the name of Samuel Pufendorf 
appears with distinguished lustre in the history of a new sci- 
ence, the law of nature and nations. Of this science, Grotius, 


* An account of the life of Haloander may be found in Conradi’s Parergorum libri 
quatuor. Helmstadii, 1740, 8vo. i 

+ Zeidleri Vite Professorum Juris in Academia Altdorffina. Norimbergae, 1770, 4to. 

+ ‘ Durante saeculo xvi, Germani jurisperiti pro forens si quoque usu potius quam ad 
jaris 3 artem promovendam scripse runt, et in eo plurimam operam collocaruat, ut patrium 
jus indagarent, et de eo cum juris Romani usu conjungendo studerent ; unde illa librorum 
juris Romano-Germanici multitudo, in dies crescens usque ad saeculi xvi finem.’ 
(Warnkoenig Commentarii Juris Romani, tom. i. p, 109.) 
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one of the most illustrious of modern authors, may justly 
be considered as the founder; and his treatise De Jure Belli 
ac Pacis will never cease to be regarded as a singular monu- 
ment of his talents and learning. The previous labours of 
Gentilis, and some other writers of inferior note, had but 
little effect in smoothing his path: but the resources of his 
own genius and erudition were not easily exhausted ; and if he 
has not produced a perfect work, he has at least produced a 
work which in many respects is still unrivalled.* Pufendorf was 
likewise a man of distinguished talents ; but his general learning 
was greatly inferior to that of Grotius, and he was less familiar 
with the blandishments of polite literature. In his principal 
work, De Jure Naturae et Gentium, he has professedly many 
obligations to his illustrious predecessor, and likewise to another 
writer of a very different character, namely Thomas Hobbes, 
whom he greatly admired for his sagacity in investigating the 
structure of human society.t His earliest work, entitled we 
mentau Jurisprudentiae universalis, had appeared in 1660: 
the course of the following year, the Elector Palatine seleeted 
him professor of the law of nature and nations at Heidelberg ; 
and this was the earliest foundation of such a professorship in 
any university.[ Mr. Stewart has therefore committed a mate- 
rial error in describing Gentilis as a lecturer on the law of nature 
in the university of Oxford ;§ this is not a common error in 
chronology, but it proceeds upon a total misconception of the 
state and progress of the science. Albericus, the elder brother 
of Scipio Gentilis, belonged to a family of Italian protestants, 
who were driven from their native country by the foul spirit of 


* *Grotius,’ says Dr. Smith, * seems to h: ave been the first who attempted to give 
Pe world any thing like a system of those principles which ought to run throvgh, and 
be the foundation of the laws of all nations; and his treatise of the laws of war and 
peace, with all its imperfections, is perhaps at this day the most complete work that has 
yet been given upon this subject.’ (Theory of Moral Sentiments, p. 610.) 

+ ‘Sic et Thomas Hobbes in operibus suis ad civilem scientiam spectantibus plurima 
habet quantivis pretii; et nemo, cui rerum ejusmodi est intellectus, negaverit, tam pro- 
funde ipsum societatis humanae et civilis compagem rimatum fuisse, ut pauci priorum 
cum ipso heic comparari queant, Et qua a vero aberrat, occasionem tamen ad talia 
meditanda suggerit, quae fortasse alias nemini in mentem venissent.’ (Pufendorfius de 
Jere Naturae et Gentium, praef.) 

This fact is distinctly stated by Pufendorf himself, in the preface to his great work, 
and by aa ac, in the preface to his translation, Droit de la Nature et des Gens, 
tom. |. p. evil, 5Sme. edit. Amst. 1734, 2 tom. 4to, 

§ Stewart's Di ssertation on the Progress of Metaphysical, Ethical, and Political 
Science, p. 38. ‘ He sought an asylum at Oxford, where he publis shed, in 1588, a 
book De Jure Belli; and where he appears to have read lectures on natural jurispru- 
dence, under the sanction of the university. His three books De Jure Belli appeared 
successively in 1588 and 1589, and were first published together, Hanoview, 1598, 8vo, 
Gentilis was ap pointed professor of the civil law in 1587, and this office he executed for 
about 24 years.’ (Wood's Athenae Oxonienses, vol. ii. col. 90, Dr. Bliss’s edition.) 
He was a doctor of laws of the university of Perugia, and was incorporated at Oxford. 
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ecclesiastical persecution: having found a place of refuge in 
England, he was appointed, not professor of the law of nature 
and nations, but professor of the civil law at Oxford, and he 
died about the year 1611 

The close of the seventeenth century cannot long arrest our 
attention. Leibnitz, whose researches were so profound and so 
multifarious, did not neglect the study of jurisprudence; and if 
he had devoted a larger portion of his time to that study, he 
would doubtless have produced some composition worthy of so 
greata name. The taste of the age and nation was completely 
scholastic, nor did this great man escape the contagion. ‘The 
jaridical publications which about this period appeared in Ger- 
many, are generally written in barbarous Latin: their very 
titles are often sufficient indications of the hopeless condition of 
the authors’ taste ; such titles, for example, as ‘ Usus modernus 
Pandectarum,’ and many others cast in the same classical mould. 
This barbarism had become inveterate and almost endemical : 
Ludewig relates that when he hada conference respecting the 
publication of a work on the Institutes, the bookseller made a 
condition that it should be entitled ‘Usus modernus Institu- 
tionum.’* If the author had insisted on substituting hodiernus 
instead of modernus, it is to be presumed that the negociation 
must have come to an abrupt termination. ‘Thomasius, a 
professor in the university of Halle, introduced some changes in 
the mode of teaching jurisprudence, and, among others, that of 
lecturing in the German language. This new university rose to 
distinction, and attracted many students. Here Wolfius, a 
philosopher and mathematician, wrote very copiously on the 
general principles of law: his "Jus Naturae, published from 
1740 to 1748, extends to no fewer than eight volumes in quarto, 
and must at least be regarded as an adequate specimen of the 
author’s perseverance. Béhmer, a professor of the same uni 
versity, and afterwards chancellor of the duchy of Magdeburg, 
was eminent as a civilian and canonist: several of his original 
works are still regarded as useful and important, and he pub- 
lished one of the best editions that have yet appeared of the 
Corpus Juris Canonici. Here we will ‘take the liberty of 
suggesting that one of his workst would have supplied some 
valuable information to Bishop Kaye for his ‘ Ecclesiastical 
History of the second and third Centuries, illustrated from the 
writings of Tertullian. t Such was his reputation as a canonist, 


* Ludewig Vita Justiniani, praef. Halae, 1731, 4to. 
t J. H. Bohmeri Dissertationes Juris Ecclesiastici antiqui ad Plinium Secundum et 
Tertullianum. Lipsiae, 1711, Svo. 
{ Cambridge, 1826, 8vo, 
that 
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that difficult and intricate processes were frequently transmitted 
from Italy, to be decided by the law-faculty of this protestant 
university, during the period when Béhmer was dean.* Reinold, 
who belongs to the same era, was likewise an acute and leaned 
civilian: in all his discussions he aims at brevity and precision, 
and his Latinity is terse beyond the common standard of his age 
and nation. Nor must we here omit the name of Everard 
Otto, who, though a professor in a Dutch university, was a na- 
tive of Germany. He was an acute and subtle lawyer, pos- 
sessed of no mean erudition : he is the author of various works, 
and, among the rest, of a well-known commentary on the In- 
stitutes ; and he has performed a most important service by 
the publication of his great collection, entitled Thesaurus 
Juris Romani, consisting of five ample volumes in folio, and 
comprehending a large number of rare tracts on the civil law. 
Hoppius, who flourished somewhat earlier, wrote a commen- 
tary on the Institutes, which has been highly commended by an 
English civilian. ‘The turn and manner of his comments,’ 
says Dr. Taylor, ‘is such, that Ff think they might very suc- 
cessfully serve for an introduction to the more diffusive and 
comprehensive work of Vinnius, where we commonly set out. 
Above all, the lemmata, or axioms, which he is constantly ga- 
thering up, in the course of his notes, are the happiest, the 
clearest, and the most faithful compendium of law that I ever 
met with ; and with the help of a small comment, would make 
a valuable system by themselves.’ { 

But the most conspicuous among the German civilians of that 
age was Jo. Gottlieb Heineccius, who was born in the year 
1681, and prosecuted the study of law at Halle. He was suc- 
cessively a professor in this university, and in those of Franeker 
and Frankfort: having resumed his chair at Halle, he died 
there in the year 1741], leaving behind him a very high reputa- 
tion. He was unquestionably a man of talents, as well as 
learning ; and possessing a clear and logical head, he commonly 
writes in a very distinct and intelligible manner. His works 
are numerous, and are not altogether confined to subjects of 
jurisprudence : he had taught philosophy as well as law, and 


* ‘L’auteur a acquis une si grande ré put ation en Italie, qu’on envoyoit assez fréquem- 


ment des procés difficiles et compliqués a A la décision de la faculté de droit A Halle, dont 
M. Boehmer étoit le doyen : j'en ai &té témoin oculaire.” (M. le Baron de Bielfeld, 
Progrés des Allemands dans les Sciences, les Belles-Lettres, et les Arts, p. 25, édit. 
Ley le, 1768, 8vo.) 

+ B.H. Reinoldi Opuscula Juridica, Lugd. Bat. 1755, 8vo.—To this volume Jugler 


has prefixe d a dissertation ‘ De insignibus Germanorum in Jurisprudentiam elegantiorem 
Me ante. 
2 


} Taylor's Elements of the Civil Law, p. ix. 
was 
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was by no means unskilled in ancient erudition. Of the im- 
portance of conjoining the study of history with the study of 
jurisprudence, he was fully aware ; and besides an able history 
of the civil law, he composed a work of great interest and 
utility, entitled ’ Antiquitatum Romanarum Jurisprudentiam 
illustrantium Syntagma, with which no similar publication has 
yet come into competition. An edition of these antiquities, en- 
riched with the annotations of Haubold, was one of the last labours 
of this lamented individual.* The two works of Heineccius, 
the elements of the civil law according to the order of the Insti- 
tutes, and according to the order of the Pandects, were long used 
as text-books in a great proportion of the universities of Europe : 
they contain a very methodical, and upon the whole a very able 
view of the principal doctrines of the Roman jurisprudence ; 
and although in some countries it has become fashionable to 
depreciate the author and his works, we are far from being 
disposed to follow the example. ‘The works of Heineccius,’ 
says Dr. Reddie, ‘ were certainly of use as compendiums ; but 
his axiomatical method, the introduction of which was his 
principal merit, savoured too much of the scholastic logic ; 
and though it may serve to help the memory, yet it does so too 
often at the expense of the judgment. His method, which, to 
a superficial observer, is apparently perspicuous, in reality fre- 
quently confuses the mind of the reader, by the absurdity of 
attempting to derive one axiom from another; and by giving 
definitions of every thing, he renders obscure what stands in 
need of no illustration. In his zeal to deduce every thing from 
given premises, however fanciful, he would make it appear that 
the Roman jurists derived all their knowledge from the Stoics, 

as if the Stoics alone had been gifted with ordin: iry inte ‘ectual 
faculties ; and, although a writer upon pure Latinity, his works 
are full of barbarous words and un-Roman phraseology.” TR 
very different estimate of his merits has been formed by Sir 
James Mackintosh, whose opinion on a subject of this nature is 
also entitled to attention. ‘It is hardly necessary,’ he re- 
marks, ‘to take any notice of the text-book of Heineccius, 
the best writer of elementary books with whom I am acquainted 
on any subject.’{ It must indeed be admitted that the phrase- 
ology of Heineccius is often sufficiently scholastic, and that he 
not unfrequently expresses the ideas of the ancient civilians in 











* Francofurti ad Moenum, 1822, 8vo. 
+ Reddie’s Historical Notices of the Roman Law 
Study in Germany, p. 52. Edinb. 1826, Svo. 


bd Mackintosh’s Discoursé on’ the Study of the Law of Nature and Nations, p. 31. 
Lond, 1799, Sve, 


, and of the recent Progress of its 
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terms of modern invention ; but if we compare his style with 
that of Thomasius and many other lawyers of the same era, it 
seems to exhibit a model of classical purity and elegance. ‘The 
merit of his axiomatical method of arranging the doctrines of 
the law, may certainly be considered as doubtful. It was 
strenuously attacked by several of his contemporaries, and, 
among the rest, by J. Wolfang Trier, who, under the borrow ed 
name of G. J. Schiitzius, published a tract entitled ‘ Examen 
Methodi Axiomaticae, qua in Elementis Juris Civilis usus est 
jurisconsultus celeberrimus Joh. Gottl. Heineccius.’ Heineccius 
and his method found a zealous defender in Sellius, and they 
have found many admirers in various countries.* 

The labours of Heineccius in the department of historical 
jurisprudence were preceded by those of Struvius, Hoffmann, 
and Brunquellus, who have each produced a respectable history 
of the civil law. They were soon followed by Bachius, a pro- 
fessor in the university of Leipzig, who published his Historia 
Jurisprudentiae Romanae in the year 1754. This is an able 
and scholar-like performance, and in some respects it has not 
yet been surpassed. It has received considerable improve- 
ments from Stockmann; and several years have now elapsed 
since we had an opportunity of seeing the first sheet of a 
new edition, undertaken by Professor Wenck, who possesses 
uncommon qualifications for such a task. There were various 
contemporary writers who brought to the illustration of the civil 
law a competent stock of philological and historical learning ; 
and among these we may venture to class Conradi, Schw arts, 
Mascow, Ritter, Hommel, and Gebauer. We have observed, 
or think we have observed, among the present race of German 
lawyers, some disposition to undervalue the character of their 
more immediate predecessors: but the one class requires no 
adventitious aid, and the other may be allowed to stand upon 
its own merits. It must at the same time be admitted that the 
study of jurisprudence has in our own times received a new di- 
rection and a new impulse; and this change is in a great mea- 
sure to be imputed to the exertions and to the example of a very 
distinguished member of the university of Géttingen. 

Gustaf Hugo, the individual to whom we allude, was born at 
aaa in the duchy of Baden, in the year 1764. He belongs 

a family of lawyers, and his father had filled various civic or 
me ofiices. ‘The son prosecuted his juridical studies in 
the university of Gottingen, where he resided three years, and 


* Sellii Vindiciae Methodi qua in Elementis —_ Civilis usus est vir illustris atque 
excellentissimus J. G. Heineccius, oppositae G. J. Schutzii Examini ejusd. Methodi. 
Accedit in calce ipsum Examen Schutzianum, Traj. ad Rhen, 1734, 8vo, 
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where his promising talents attracted the attention of some of 
the most eminent professors. Here, at the age of twenty-one, 
he had the honour of obtaining one of the annual prizes awarded 
by the law-faculty of the university : the subject of his essay is 
the foundation of eamenien in cases of intestacy, according to 
the more early and more recent principles of the civil law ;* nor 
is it possible to read this juvenile composition without disco- 
vering a fair and full promise of that acute and philosophical 
spirit which pervades his more mature productions. He was 
afterwards employed in superintending the studies of a young 
prince at the court of Dessau, where he continued for two years ; 
and at the age of twenty-four, he was, through the influence of 
Heyne, Piitter, and Spittler, nominated professor of law in the 
university of Géttingen. With all the ardour of a young and 
vigorous mind, he now prosecuted the study of what is deno- 
minated in Germany the pure Roman law; that is, the Roman, 
unblended with their own municipal law. From the commence- 
ment of his career, he felt himself dissatisfied with the usual 
routine of contemporary professors, and determined to pursue a 
different course. Their method, as well as their language, was 
frequently too scholastic ; the doctrines of the ancient civilians 
were not always distinguished with sufficient care from the 
opinions or inferences of modern commentators ; the objects of 
law were often subdivided with little regard to the order of 
nature, or the principles of sound logic ; nor did the speculations 
of jurisprudence derive all the requisite illustration from the 
light of history and philosophy. Professor Hugo was not only 
capable of perceiving these defects, but likewise of applying a 
remedy : his lectures were immediately distinguished for their 
lucid method, their philosophical precision, their original and 
masterly discussion; and although, like other innovators, he 
could not but expect to encounter opposition and obloquy, he 
pr his career with unabating vigour, and was encouraged 

y the attendance of very numerous auditories. He evidently 


derived considerable advantages from his familiarity with the 
English and French writers. It indeed appears that his educa- 
tion had been more French than German, and that a long resi- 
dence in Alsace and at Montbéliard had rendered him perfectly 
familiar with the native language of Montesquieu.* French he 


* Gustavi Hugo Badensis Commentatio de Fundamento Successionis ab Intestato ex- 
Jure Romano antiquo et novo. Gottingae, 1785, 4to. 

+ See an excellent article of Warnkoenig, ‘ De I’Etat actuel de la Science du Droit 
en Allemagne, et de la Révolution qu’elle y a éprouvée dans le cours des trente derniéres 
années:’ Thémis, tom.i.p.11. Some interesting particulars may likewise be found 
in Dr. Reddie’s Historical Notices, p. 87. 
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speaks with great facility and correctness, and English in a very 
intelligible and characteristic manner. His earliest publication 
after his return to Géttingen, was a translation of Gibbon’s long 
and remarkable chapter on the civil law: this chapter,* illus- 
trated with his notes, forms a little volume. He began, and 
has long continued, to read a separate course of lectures on the 
history of the Roman law, and in this department his general 
merits are very conspicuous. As a text-book for his students, 
he published a Geschichte des Rimischen Rechts, which has 
now undergone no fewer than nine editions, and has gradually 
received many additions and improvements. It is in many 
respects a work of great value, and contains a very able and 
masterly view of the infernal and external history of the law.} 
The spirit of the laws, together with their successive changes 
and modifications, are generally traced in a striking, and very 
often in a satisfactory manner. It is a subject of regret to many 
readers that this history is written in the German language, and 
that the author’s style is not remarkably unentangled and per- 
spicuous. The work has been translated into French, unfor- 
tunately however not by a lawyer, but bya physician ;{ and the 
learned author is far from being satisfied with this version, 
although it was revised by M. Poncelet, lecturer on the history 
of law in the university of Paris. Nearly three years have 
elapsed since the appearance of the first part of a Latin transla- 
tion, executed ‘a literarum et juris Romani cultore Batavo ;’ 
that is, we believe, by Engelbronner, a doctor of Leyden. As 











* Eduard Gibbon’s historische Uebersicht des Romischen Rechts, aus dem En- 
glischen tibersetzt, und mit Anmerkungen begleitet vom Professor Hugo in Gottingen. 
Gott. 1789, 8vo.—These remarks have lately been rendered accessible to the English 
reader: ‘Survey of the Roman, or Civil Law, &c. with notes, by Professor Hugo of 
Gottingen, translated from the German by the Rev. W. Gardiner, LL.D. Edinb. 
1823, 12mo. 

+ As the terms internal and external history are not yet sufficiently familiar to the 
English reader, some explanation may here be necessary, and this explanation we shall 
borrow from Hugo himself; but instead of quoting the original text, it will be more 
satisfactory to many of our readers if we subjoin the Latin translation. ‘ Historia juris 
e@terna tantum enarrat vicissitudines fontium juris, quatenus de ortu eorum, commuta- 
tione, et conversionibus, monumenta exstant; proxima ei est civilis historia reipublicae, 
et, conjunctim cum historia literaria juris, aliquando uno historiae juris communi nomine 
fuit pertractata.— Historia juris interna versatur in exponendis notionibus et positionibus 
janis scripti; cujus initia ostendit pleramque inculta et rudia, dein explicat quomodo 

tentim melius cultum politumque sit, tandem vero ejus nonnunquam indicare debet 
epravationem. Fontium, quorum memincrit juris historia externa, vim rationemque 
tractat ; ubi praesertim ad ea respicit aeterna juris principia, de quorum origine ex his- 
toria externa aut nihil aut certe parum innotuit:” (Historia Juris Romani, vol.i. p. 3.) 
~ Histoire du Droit Romain, &c. Paris, 1822, 2 tom. Svo. 

§ Historia Juris Romani, usque ad Justinianum, auctore G, Hugo, &c. Praefatus est 
et notas literarias adjecit L.A, Warnkoenig, J. U. D, &c, Vol, I. pars I. Amst. 
1825, 8vo. 
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Warnkoenig has undertaken to add a preface and notes, this 
poetiestion has a fair claim to general encouragement, and, if 

rought to a conclusion, would prove more satisfactory to many 
English readers, than either the German original or the French 
version. 

Hugo has published several other works as text-books for his 
different courses of lectures; and they are combined in seven 
octavo volumes, under the general title of Lehrbuch eines 
civilistischen Cursus, or Outlines of a Course of Study for a 
Civilian. He is besides the editor and principal author of a 
work in five volumes, entitled Civilistiches Magazin, which 
includes gontributions from some of the first civilians of Ger- 
many. li these publications have passed through various 
editions, and are known wherever the civil law is studied with 
any degree of ardour. The author has bestowed unusual atten- 
tion upon the fountains of the law, and is particularly conversant 
with the fragments of the ancient civilians. He has published 
separate editions of Ulpian* and Paulus,t and had some concern 
with the collection which appeared at Berlinin the year 1815.t To 
this collection he promised, and indeed the title- page announces, a 
pesface and a list of the editions of the different works ; but he 

as not yet found it convenient to fulfil his engagement, nor is 
it very probable that he will now recur to this labour, A new 
edition of the Jus Antejustinianeum, by far the most valuable 
that has hitherto appeared, is expected from Dr. Hinel, professor 
of the civil law in the university of Leipzig. This learned and 
excellent person, of whom we also speak from personal know- 
ledge, has conducted his researches in the most enthusiastic and 
laborious manner: relying, not on public encouragement, but 
on the resources of his private fortune, he has spent several 
ears in ransacking the libraries of Germany, the Netherlands, 

rance, Spain, and Britain; and several years must yet elapse 
before his work can be prepared for publication. 

It is generally, if not universally, admitted that the labours of 
Hugo have produced a very powerful effect, and that the well- 
directed exertions of the present race of German civilians are to 





® Domitii Ulpiani Fragmenta, vulgo Tituli ex Corpore Ulpiani; unicum codicem, 
Tilianum olim, jam Vaticanum, integrum edidit, eoque adhibito lectionem vulgatam 
quarto, etiam Caii ope, recensuit Gustavus Hugo. Berolini, 1822, 8vo. 

t Julii Pauli Sententiarum receptarum ad Filium libri quinque ex Breviario Alariciano: 


in usum praelectionum edidit, cum editione principe contulit, Indicem Editionum 
omnium Corporis Juris Civilis Fontjum adjecit Gustavus Hugo. Berolini, 1795, 8vo. 
t Jus Civile Antejustinianeum, codicum et optimarum editionum ope a Societate 


Jurisconsultorum curatum. Praefatus est et Indicem Editionum adjecit Gustavus Hugo, 
Berolini, 1815, 2 tom. 8vo, 
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a very considerable extent to be imputed to his precepts and 
example. He is the founder of a school of historical jurispru- 
dence, which is firmly established in Germany, and which is 
gradually extending itself in various other countries.* His 
reputation is too high to escape the glance of envy ; and he has 
on some occasions experienced the zeal of his enemies as well 
as of his friends. Like many other individuals of quick percep- 
tion and keen observation, he is naturally inclined to be satirical ; 
and not unfrequently, when he finds an opportunity of mention- 
ing his opponents, naso suspendit adunco. A large portion of 
his resentment has fallen upon Thibaut, Dabelow, and Schweppe. 
He may very probably have given less provocation; than he 
received ; but he is now descending into the vale of years, and 
his quarrels and animosities are among the last subjects on 
which a good man can then reflect with satisfaction. 

Hi motus animorum, atque haec certamina tanta 

Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

The most distinguished of his friends and fellow labourers 
were Savigny and Haubold. The latter, who was a professor 
at Leipzig, died in the year 1824, after having produced various 
works of uncommon research and value. He generally wrote 
in the Latin language ; and his publications display an unrivalled 
knowledge of the entire compass of juridical literature. Friede- 
rich Carl von Savigny is still a professor in the university of 
Berlin, and is equally remarkable for his genius and for his 
research. His work entitled Das Recht des Besitzes, or the 
T.aw of Possession, contains an admirable discussion of a diffi- 
cult and abstruse subject ; but the most durable monument of 
his talents and learning is his Geschichte des Rimischen Rechts 
im Mittelalter, or History of the Roman Law during the middle 
Ages. Of the former work an analysis has been published in 
the French language by Warnkoenig ;+ and we gladly embrace 
this opportunity of announcing that an English translation of 
the latter has been undertaken by a learned advocate who studied 


* Dr. Reddie remarks that ‘a great zeal for the study has spread itself through all 
the continental universities; and the Roman law is historically inculcated in Upsala, 
Moscow, and Dorpat, as well as in Erlangen, Basel, and Tubingen.” (Historical No- 
tices of the Roman Law, p. 114.) This historical school seems to be firmly established in 
Poland ; where Dr, Macieiowski, professor of law in the university of Warsaw, has lately 
published the second edition of an able work entitled Historia Juris Romani. Varsaviae, 
1825, 8vo. Of this work it is our intention to give a more detailed account in some future 
number, provided we should find the English public capable of enduring so much discus- 
sion on so unfashionable a subject as the civil law. 

+ Analyse du Traite de la Possession, d’aprés les Principes du Droit Romain, par M. 
de Savigny ; revue et corrigé sur la quatriéme edition de J’ouvrage, par M. L. A. Warn- 
koenig. Liege, 1824, 8vo, 
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at Leyden, and who is well acquainted with the present state 
of juridical studies on the continent.* The first volume of 
this translation is already in the press, and will be separately 
published. Of the original work the first volume appeared 
in 18195, and the fourth in 1826. Whether this very able and 
elaborate history will ever be brought to a conclusion, may now 
be considered as extremely doubtful: after having for many 
months resided in Italy for the benefit of a change of air and 
change of scene, the author has lately returned to Germany, in 
a state of health which leaves him incapable of any literary ex- 
ertion. 

Hugo, Savigny and Haubold, have been followed in the same 
career by many other distinguished civilians : there are indeed 
so many respectable names, that it is difficult, and may perhaps 
be invidious to make a selection. We cannot however omit the 
names of Biener, Bluhme, Cramer, Dirksen, Gliick, Géschen, 
Mackeldey, Schrader, Spangenberg, Thibaut, Warnkoenig, and 
Zimmern ; and there may be other individuals of equal learn- 
ing or talents, with whose writings or character we are less 
acquainted, Dr. Edward Schrader, professor of the civil law in 
the university of Tiibingen, is very advantageously known by 
several original works of superior ability and learning ; and for 
upwards of fifteen years he has been engaged in preparing a 
critical and exegetical edition of the Corpus Juris Civilis, of 
which the highest expectations have been formed by those who 
are best qualified to appreciate the editor’s judgment and erudi- 
tion. Of this edition the Prodromus appeared five years ago, 
and is itself an able and elaborate work.+ He has procured 
collations of manuscripts from almost every country of Europe. 
The edition has at length been committed to the press, and the 
first volume will be published in the course of a few months. 
According to the averment of the late Dr. Jourdan, it is very 
rare and difficult to. find a copy of the Corpus Juris Civilis in 
the library of an English lawyer :{—whether he ought thus to 


® Elias Cathcart, LL. D. 

¢ Prodromus Corporis Juris Civilis a Schradero, Clossio, Tafelio, Professoribus Tu- 
bingensibus, edendi. Inest totius operis Conspectus ; Subsidiorum ad Institutionum 
criticam Recensionem et Interpretationem spectantium Enumeratio ; Editionis ipsius 
Specimen. Berolini, 1823, 8vo.—Dr. Clossius is now a professor in the Russian uni- 
versity of Dorpat, and can no longer participate in this laborious undertaking. Pro- 
fessor Tafel is not a lawyer, but a philologer. Schrader is one of the editors of a valu- 
able work, published periodically at Tubingen, under the title of Kritische Zeitschrift 
fiir Rechtswissenschaft, of which the earliest numbers appeared in 1826. 

t ‘Il me semble que les Anglais commencent a revenir de leur anciens préjugés 
contre le droit Romain; mais*il est encore bien difficile et bien rare de trouver un ex- 
emplaire du Corpus Juris dans la bibliothéque d’un avocat de Londres,’ (Thémis, ou 
Bibliothéque du Jurisconsulte, tom, vii, p, 27.) 
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have included the civilians of Doctors’ Commons, we do not 
venture to decide ; but at all events we trust that the English 
lawyers, having so patiently waited for this edition, will take 
the earliest opportunity of providing themselves with copies. 
The discovery of many original reliques of the Roman law has 
lately given a fresh impulse to the continental civilians. To the 
portions of the Theodosian Code, brought to light by Clossius 
and Peyron, and to the Vatican Fragments, by Angelo Mai, we 
can only make a transient allusion; but the recovery of the 
long-lost Institutes of Gaius is too remarkable an event to be 
noticed in the same cursory manner. An unsatisfactory abridge- 
ment of these Institutes had long been known ; but the genuine 
text of Gaius was not discovered till the year 1816. In the 
library of the chapter of Verona, the celebrated Niebuhr, author 
of the Roman history, found a juridical manuscript of great an- 
tiquity ; and when a short extract was communicated to 
Savigny, he easily ascertained that it formed a portion of the 
original work of this ancient lawyer, who flourished about the 
age of Antoninus.* In the course of the following year, the 
Royal Academy of Berlin dispatched to Verona two dis- 
tinguished members of the university, Professor Géschen, a 
civilian, and Professor Bekker, a philologer, entrusted with the 
important commission of executing a transcript of the manu- 
script; and in the performance of this very formidable task, 
they were greatly aided by the spontaneous and indefatigable 
services of Dr. Bethmann Holweg, who has since been ap- 
pointed a professor of law at Berliu. The manuscript is a 
codex reseriptus, and to a considerable extent bis rescriptus ; 
nor is it easy to conceive the difficulty of deciphering an ancient 
relique in this condition, Without the aid of a chemical process, 
it would have been impossible to succeed in the attempt to read 
what had thus been written and erased.¢ According to the 
opinion of Kopp, the learned author of the Pulaeographia 
Critica, who is allowed to possess great knowledge of ancient 
monuments, the manuscript must have been written before 
Justinian’s reformation of the law.{ After much laborious 
preparation, the Institutes of Gaius were published in the 
most able and satisfactory manner by Professor Géschen,§ 





* See * Foreign Review,’ No. I. 

+ Abhandlungen der historisch-philologischen Klasse der Koniglich-Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften aus den Jahren 1816-1817, S. 307, Berlin, 1819, 4to. 
Thémis, tom. i, p, 287. Goescheni praefia Gaium. 

{ Zeitschrift fur geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, herausgegeben von Savigny, 
Eichhorn und Goschen, iv. Bd. S. 480. 

§ Gaii Institutionum commentarii iv. e Codice rescripto Bibliothecae Capitularis Ve- 
rovensis nunc primum editi, Berolini, 1820, 8vo. 
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who since that period has been removed to the university of 
Gottingen, where he now lectures to numerous auditories, He 
published a second edition in 1824: other editions have already 
appeared, or are now preparing; and the French translation of 
Boulet was printed at Paris in 1827.* Although the manu- 
script has been exposed to frequent and material mutilations, 
much remains to instruct and to interest the learned enquirer; 
and it is truly stated in a recent publication, that the book has 
accordingly been received by the foreign civilians with a degree 
of ardour and exultation, not easily conceived by those who are 
unacquainted with the progress of such studies among some of 
the continental nations. Its value in elucidating the history of 
the Roman law has been discussed by Schrader:+ Gaius has 
already been illustrated in many other publications, and, in 
some of the German universities, has even been illustrated in 
separate courses of lectures. It may safely be affirmed, that the 
discovery of the Institutes of Gaius forms a new era in the 
study of jurisprudence. 

In Germany, the study of almost every branch of jurispru- 
dence is prosecuted with surprising ardour and success. There 
are great schools of law at Gottingen, Berlin, Leipzig, Heidel- 
berg, Tiibingen, Bonn, and Jena; and each of the smaller uni- 
versities has several law professors: Cramer{ and Brinkmann 
are not the only professors at Kiel. In some of the universities 
which have now been mentioned, the students of law are com- 
monly more numerous than those of all the other faculties. The 
first class of teachers are the ordinary professors, who form the 
law-faculty: next to them are the extraordinary professors, or 
professors extra ordinem ; and these are followed by the Pri- 
vatdocenten, or doctors who have a license to teach within the 
precincts of the university. Thus it happens in most cases, that 
the student may make his election among several teachers of 
the same branch ; and thus a lecturer possessing neither talents 
nor reputation has but little chance of finding auditors. The 
candidate who applies for permission to teach in this faculty, 


* Institutes de Gaius; traduites pour la premiére fois en Francais, par J. B. E. 
Boulet, Avocat 4 la Cour Royale de Paris, avec des notes destinées 4 faciliter |’intelli- 
gence du texte. Paris, 1827, 8vo.—This translation accompanies the original text. 

+ Was gewinnt die Rémische Rechtsgeschichte durch Caius Institutionen ? unter- 
sucht von Eduard Schrader, Professor in Tiibingen. Heidelberg, 1823, 8vo.—The 
learned author has prosecuted similar enquiries in an article entitled ‘ Neuentdeckte 
Quellen Rémischer Rechtskunde,’ which occurs in the Kritische Zeitschrift fiir Rechis- 
wissenschaft, i. Bd. S. 137. 

t Cramer, who is one of the most classical of the German civilians, has published a 
singular work, under the title of ‘ Haus-Chronik, meinen Anverwandten und Freunden 
zum Andenken gewidmet.’ Hamburg, 1822, 8vo. i | 
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must previously have taken the degree of doctor of laws, not 
necessarily in the same university; and he must afterwards 
submit to the process of habilitation, by which he completes his 
right of exercising the functions of a teacher. In most of the 
universities, this process consists in publicly defending either a 
regular dissertation, or a series of theses ; but at Berlin, a new 
university in which ‘the regulations are particularly strict, he is, 
besides, obliged to lecture in Latin before the members of the 
faculty, and in German before the public. This is called a 
Disputatio pro facultate legendi. Many of their academical 
dissertations’ are very able and elaborate. This class of indi- 
viduals forms the great nursery of professors. What imparts 
to the law-faculties a degree of importance unknown in other 
countries, is the circumstance of their being, in various in- 
stances, courts of appeal; they are not merely consulted in difficult 
and intricate questions of law, but in certain cases, criminal as 
well as civil, they are empowered to receive appeals from courts 
of high jurisdiction. The consultations, which in some univer- 
sities are very numerous, increase the ‘emoluments as well as 
the labours of the professors.* 

In the present state of the German universities there is much 
to commend ; but this commendation, so far as our information 
extends, must in a great measure be confined to the pro- 
testant universities. Germany however is a land of sub- 
mission: the despotism of Prussia may differ from the des- 
potism of Austria, but still there is nothing in either country 
that amounts to political freedom; and it is to be recollected, 
that a very large proportion of the entire population of Germany 
belongs to those two states. It is among the smaller states 
that we must expect to find any measure of constitutional 
liberty. In each of the German universities, the political senti- 
ments of the professors and students are scrutinized and con- 
trolled by a commissary, appointed by the government. The 
Hanoverian university of Géttingen is provided with a similar 
officer; and it must be admitted, that a more unexceptionable 
person than Baron von Laffert could not possibly have been 
found: but such an arrangement as this, is degrading to the 
university, and disgraceful to the nation. Austria seems to 
be placed beyond the verge of improvement; and there is an 





* An instance lately occurred of a reference from a British court to the law-faculty 
of a German university. In the case of Fischer versus the Earl of Seafield, the court of 
session submitted certain points of Saxon law to the faculty of Leipzig, and obtained 
a very elaborate opinion, which, in the translation printed by order of the court, extends 
to sixty-two pages in quarto. 
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extremely small remnant of the German people capable of esti- 
mating the value of political freedom. We have conversed with 
a Gottingen professor, who could not tell whether the Hano- 
verian parliament meets in one or two chambers ; and, in order 
to render his torpid indifference more obvious, it is neces- 
sary to recollect that the university sends its own representative 
to this august assembly. 

From Germany we must now make a transition to the Nether- 
lands; and here we likewise find the study of jurisprudence in a 
flourishing condition, The university of Leyden, which was 
founded in the year 1575,* became, and suddenly became, a 
renowned seminary of learning. The civil law soon began to 
be taught and studied with eminent ability and ardour: the 
first impulse was given by Hugo Donellus, a French Protestant, 
who had been driven from his native country by the direful 
spirit of persecution, and who has bequeathed some very learned 
works to posterity.t At this period the French schools of law 
stood unrivalled, being supported by the talents and reputation 
of Cujacius, and many other illustrious professors ; and to those 
schools students resorted from almost every country of Europe. 
The curators of the university of Leyden sought for learned 
men wherever they were to be found: the chairs in the different 
faculties were in very many instances filled by foreigners, and 
some of the greatest names in their literary annals are foreign 
names ; Scaliger and Salmasius were Frenchmen, Vossius, Gro- 
novius, and Ruhnkenius were Germans, and Wyttenbach was a 
Swiss. This university could soon boast of several eminent 
srofessors of law. The other Dutch universities, those of 

Jtrecht, Harderwyk, Groningen, and Franeker, were of a more 
recent foundation: each of these had its law professors, and the 
reputation of Utrecht was sometimes equal to that of Leyden. 
Of the character of Hugo Grotius, who was a lawyer and a 
statesman, we have already had occasion to speak in terms of 
high commendation ; and if Holland had added no other name 
to the annals of jurisprudence, the native country of Grotius 
must still have commanded our respect. He was not only dis- 
tinguished as a lawyer, but likewise as a classical scholar, as 
a poet, as an historian, and as a theologian. With the civil law 
he was intimately acquainted ; and on this subject he has left a 
work, which however professedly consists of philological illus- 


* Meursii Athenae Batavae, p. 16. Lugd. Bat. 1625, 4to. 

+ An edition of the great work of Donellus, his Commentarii de Jure Civili, is now 
publishing under the superintendance of Professor Bucher of Erlangen. The first 
volume appeared at Niirnberg in the year 1822. 
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trations.* His brother Guilielmus Grotius is the author of a 
learned and valuable biography of the ancient civilians.¢ Vin- 
nius, a professor of Leyden, flourished about the same period: 
among other works, he published a copious and elaborate com- 
mentary on the Institutes, which still maintains its place among 
the best productions of this class.t Matthzeus soon afterwards 
published his commentary on the two books of the Pandects 
which treat of crimes and punishments ; nor has it been sup- 
planted by any work of a more recent date. Many able civilians 
were from this time to be found in the universities and in the 
courts of Holland; but the brightest era of the history was 
perhaps the close of the seventeenth and the commencement of 
the eighteenth century ; an era which was adorned by Huber, 
Voet, Westenberg, Schulting, Noodt, and Bynkershoek. All of 
them have written copiously on the Roman law, and their 
respective merits are very extensively known, even in Britain. 
Voet seems to be the great oracle of the practising lawyers in 
Scotland. ‘With us now a days,’ says Professor Wilde, ‘the 
authority of this whole law seems, in Scotland, to be referred to 
Voet. It is not the Corpus Juris itself that is now held in 
estimation; and the authority of this Dutchman is now far 
beyond any authority of Paulus or Ulpian, or any decision of a 
Roman emperor, strengthened by the advice of all the lawyers 
in his states. In short, the commentaries of Voet are made our 
Roman law. But there can be no question that this law will ne- 
ver be known, nor a firm and settled jurisprudence be established 
upon its principles, unless by studying ifse/f; and, when this 
has been gone through in the proper manner, by the after study of 
the commentators in modern times (and of Voet among the rest, 
for valuable he is without any question), comparing them all 
along with the knowledge of the classic originals, in the system 
itself, as already fully acquired, and throwing away, most 
especially, all their modern me taphy sics, which have nothing to 
do with the civil law.’§ The writings of Schulting have less re- 
ference to modern practice, and are therefore less known to mere 
practitioners ; but they are replete with philological and histo- 


* Hugovis Grotii Floruam Sparsio ad Jus Justinianeum. Parisiis, 1642,4to.—In the 
course of the following year, two editions appeared at Amsterdam in duodecimo. 

+ Vitae Jurisconsultorum quorum in Pandectis extant nomina, conscriptae a Guilielmo 
Grotio Jurisconsulto Delph. Lugd. Bat. 1690, 4to.—This work, which is posthumous, is 
reprinted in Frank's Vitae tripartitae Jurisconsultorum veterum. Halae Magd. 17 18, 4to. 

t ‘ Cujus ad Institutiones commentarius per longum tempus tanquam oraculum con- 
sulebatur, hodieque quibusdam in scholis solus consulitur.” (Warnkoenig, tom. i. p. 102.) 

§ Wilde’s Preliminary Lecture to the Course of Lectures on the Institutions of Jus. 
tinjan, p. 53. Edinb, 1794, 8vo. ; 
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rical illustrations of ancient jurisprudence. In this point of 
view, his collection of the Jus Antejustinianeum* is a publica- 
tion of great value and importance: an improved text has been 
produced by the subsequent researches of the Berlin editors, 
and they will doubtless be eclipsed by Dr. Hanel; but it will 
not be easy to supersede the elaborate and masterly annotations 
of Schulting. His posthumous notes on the Pandects are now 
in the course of publication, under the superintendance of a very 
competent editor, Professor Smallenburg of Leyden: the first 
volume appeared in 1804, and the fifth in 1825; and it is to be 
hoped that so desirable a work will gradually be brought to a 
conclusion. Noodt, the relation of Schulting, was likewise a 
very able expounder of the Roman law, and enjoyed a high 
reputation as a lecturer and as an author. They both finished 
their academical career at Leyden. Bynkershoek, president of 
the supreme court of Holland, was another lawyer of great 
ability and learning: his various works contain many interesting 
discussions, and still maintain their popularity at home and 
abroad. Nor must we here omit the name of Brenkman, who 
is chiefly remembered for his Historia Pandectarum, seu Fatum 
Exemplaris Florentini, published at Utrecht in 1722. With the 
view of consulting and studying the Florentine manuscript, he 
made a journey to Italy, and was enabled to obtain access to 
this precious relique through the influence of the English envoy 
Dr. Newton, who was afterwards judge of the high court of 
admiralty, and who was much connected with the scholars of 
his time.¢ ‘To the study of this manuscript Brenkman devoted 
several years, but he only lived to execute a part of his plans. 
His papers afterwards came into the possession of Gebauer, and 
by him were used in preparing the Géttingen edition of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis. ‘ Wieling, Otto’s successor at Utrecht,’ 
says a very recent writer, ‘is known from the Jurisprudentia 
restituta, the too pompous title of a book in which he had but 
little share.” But this learned writer had apparently forgotten 
Wieling’s Lectiones Juris Civilis, in which he claims an undi- 
vided property, and which afford a very favourable specimen of 
his talents and erudition. G. O. Reitz, who died in the year 


* Lugd. Bat. 1717, 4to. 

+ Sir Henry Newton, LL. D. is the author of a collection of Episto/ae, Orationes, et 
Carmina, Lucae,1710,4to. Asupplement to this collection was printed at Amsterdam 
in the course of the same year. An account of his life is subjoined to Gebauer’s Nar- 
ratio de Henrico Brenkmanno. Gottingae, 1764, 4to. Some notices of Newton may 
also be found in Mr. Dunster’s edition of ‘ Cider, a poem in two books, by John 
Philips,’ p. 174, Lond, 1791, 8vo. 
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1768, is well known to the more philological students of the 
civil law for his elaborate and valuable editions of Theophilus 
and Harmenopulus. Meerman, an individual of rank and for- 
tune, rendered a very important service to the cause of jurispru- 
dence, by the publication of his great collection entitled The- 
saurus Juris Civilis et Canonici, consisting of seven volumes 
in folio; and a supplementary volume was added by his son, 
whose princely library has recently attracted so much attention. 
The works of the elder Meerman are likewise worthy of being 
preserved. ‘To the names of these learned civilians we must add 
those of Van Eck, Best, Vande Water, D’Arnaud, Idsinga, the 
Cannegieters, the Voordas, and Bondam. It is not superfluous 
to mention that in the Dutch universities there have been many 
professors who, although not belonging to the law-faculty, have 
with uncommon erudition illustrated various branches of the 
civil law; and here it will be sufficient to recall to the reader’s 
mind the names of Salmasius, Gronovius, Perizonius, Burman, 
and Ruhnkenius. 

When Holland was incorporated with the French empire, the 
universities of Leyden and Groningen were new-modelled, but 
it certainly cannot be supposed that they were improved by 
such visiters. The rest of the Dutch universities, and many 
other literary institutions of the country, were suppressed. 
Soon after the erection of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
the attention of the government was directed to this im- 
portant subject ; and the number and site of the various uni- 
versities and colleges were decided in the year 1815. The 
university of Utrecht was re-established ; those of Leyden and 
Groningen were placed on their former footing; and it was 
determined to allot an equal number of universities to the 
southern provinces of the kingdom. Louvain became for the 
second time the seat of a university, and the other two were 
erected at Gand and Liége. Ata much earlier period, Louvain 
had been a flourishing seminary of learning: here Lipsius had 
taught humanity, and Perezius the civil law ; and here during 
the earlier part of last century Van Espen ‘had obtained the 
highest celebrity as a professor of the canon law.* 


* Avery copious account of his life and writings may be found in a work entitled 
‘ Vie de M. Van E ispen, Docteur és Droits, et Professeur des Saints Canons dans I'Uni- 
versité de Louvain; of l’on trouve des éclaircissemens bis storiques sur tous les Ecrits 
ci-devant imprimés de ce Docteur, &c. par M. *** Licencié és Droits.’ Louvain, 1767, 
8vo Pp. 871. According to a manuscript notice by J. Le Plat, J. U. D. contained i in 
a copy in our possession, the book was written by M. Bellegarde. Le Plat was himself a 
professor in the university of Louvain, and is not altogether unknown in the annals of 
jurisprudence, 
In 
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In each of the universities of the Netherlands, as they are 
now constituted, the law-faculty consists of three or four pro- 
fessors, who are appointed by the king; and extraordinary pro- 
fessors are occasionally nominated, with the advice and concur- 
rence of the curators. A regular course of study is prescribed 
to all candidates for degrees. ‘Those who aspire at the highest 
honours in the law line, must previously have taken a degree 
which corresponds to that of bachelor of arts, and must there- 
fore have studied Greek and Latin literature, Roman antiquities, 
universal history, logic, and the elementary branches of mathe- 
matics. This seems to be an excellent regulation; and the 
course of law itself is extensive, including statistics and me- 
dical jurisprudence.* 

From such wise and salutary arrangements, in conjunction 
with the acknowledged ability of many of the professors, we 
are naturally induced to expect the most favourable result; and 
in this expectation we are not prepared to say that we have 
experienced any material disappointment. Dr. Reddie, who 
may perhaps be suspected of having imbibed some prejudices 
from a German education, has however given a more disadvan- 
tageous representation. ‘For many years past,’ he remarks, 
‘the once flourishing republie of Holland has been on the de- 
cline. The political changes, the increased prosperity and ma- 
ritime power of this country and of France, have deprived her 
of much of her ancient wealth and importance. At Leyden the 
university is still attended by between three and four hundred 
students ; but the ancient zeal for learning has declined, and the 
alumni are generally content with a bare sufficiency of know- 
ledge, to carry them through the every-day concerns of life. 
This change has been very rapid. That university in which, 
eighty years ago, many of our celebrated men received their 
education, and where so many foreigners were assembled, from 
every quarter of the globe, to enjoy the benefit of quiescent in- 
struction, is now completely deserted by all strangers, except 
the sons of a few Westphalian proprietors, attracted thither by 
its vicinity to their homes.’+ In most of these statements of 
the ingenious writer we are by no means disposed to acquiesce. 
That the ancient zeal for learning has thus declined, is not so 
easily to be taken for granted: Hemsterhusius, Valckenaer, 
Ruhnkenius, and Wyttenbach have indeed left no successors 


* See an article of Warnkoenig, ‘ Del’Enseignement du Droit dans les Universités du 
Royaume des Pays-Bas,’ Thémis, tom. i, p. 391. 
in his edition of Mackeldey, p. 23. 


t Reddie’s Historical Notices of the Roman Law, p.77. 
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of equal erudition; but Holland still contains many able and 
accomplished scholars, and is in fact one of the most learned 
countries of Europe. We have likewise reason to believe that 
the university of Leyden is not so completely deserted by foreign 
students; and where law is taught by such professors as Smal- 
lenburg and Tydeman, the students can have no reason to com- 
plain of their defective opportunities of improvement. Many 
of the academical dissertations which proceed from this uni- 
versity are still very learned and elaborate, and they are not un- 
frequently distinguished by the terseness of their Latinity. Here 
philology is wedded to jurisprudence. And in all this the 
reader cannot fail to perceive that there is something more than 
‘a bare sufficiency of knowledge, to carry them through the 
every-day concerns of life.’ It cannot perhaps be denied that 
historical jurisprudence is cultivated with more assiduity and 
success in the universities of Germany; it is at least certain that 
the Dutch civilians have not given so many public proofs of 
their familiarity with this important and interesting depart- 
ment, 

On the establishment of the university of Liége, Dr. Warn- 
koenig, a native of Germany, and at that time a private teacher 
of law at Gottingen, was appointed professor of the civil law, 
and he pronounced his inaugural oration on the 4th of Novem- 
ber 1817.* He may now be considered as a naturalized subject 
of his majesty the king of the Netherlands ;— 

Tlargis yag tors wae’, ty’ dv wearrn tis ed.t 

Since his appointment to this important situation, he has 
laboured in his vocation with the utmost assiduity, and has 
published various works of no small utility to his own pupils, 
and to other students of the Roman law, His publications, as 
well as his lectures, are partly in Latin, partly in French. He 
is evidently a man of talents and judgment; and possessing a 
perfect knowledge of the Roman law, as it is now taught in his 
native country, he has greatly contributed by his writings to 
diffuse a more extensive intelligence of the discoveries and spe- 
culations of the German civilians. He has written many 
valuable articles for periodical works, and, among the rest, for 
the Thémis, ou Bibliotheque du Jurisconsulte, of which the 
first volume was printed at Paris in the year 1819; and of this 


* Leopoldi Augusti Warnkoenig Oratio de Studii Juris Romani Utilitate ac Necessi- 
tate, publice habita die 1v. Novembris MDCCCXVII, cum in Universitate Leodiensi 
Lectiones Juris Romani solenniter aperiret. Leodii, 1819, 4to, 

+ Aristophanis Plutus, v. 1151, edit. Brunck, 
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interesting publication, he continued for several years to be one 
of the editors, being associated with Jourdan, Blondeau, De- 
mante, and Du Caurroy. His analysis of Savigny’s law of pos- 
session, and his concern in the Latin translation of Hugo’s 
history of the Roman law, we have already had occasion to 
mention; nor must we here omit to state, that he has added 
notes to the French translation of Gibbon’s view of the Roman 
law.* He has more recently published an improved edition of 
Mackeldey’s introduction to the study of the Roman law :+ this 
introduction forms the first part of the author’s very popular 
Lehrbuch des heutigen Rimischen Rechts, of which the sixth 
edition was published at Giessen in 1825, in two volumes octavo. 
In conjunction with Dr. Jourdan of Paris, and with a friend of 
theirs in Edinburgh, he once contemplated the plan of another 
work, which will not now be executed; namely, a critical 
account of the lives and writings of ancient and modern civilians. 
The premature death of Jourdan excites many deep regrets: he 
was a man of great acuteness, and of great ardour, and he had 
formed other literary projects, when, to the poignant grief of 
his numerous friends, he was suddenly arrested in the middle a 
of a career which promised to be very brilliant. 

Of Warnkoenig’s Institutiones the first edition was printed at 
Liége in the year 1819; it was prepared for the press in un- 
avoidable haste, and of this haste it perhaps bears some marks. 
The second edition, which appeared after an interval of six 
years, is in all respects greatly improved ; and in its present 
form, the work is to be numbered among the best text-books 
that have yet been published. The author has availed himself 
of the Institutes of Gaius, the Fragmenta Vaticana, and other 
original texts of the law which have recently been discovered ; 
and he seems indeed to have neglected no material source of 
information. His work is divided into six books, and the 
method is his own, neither servilely borrowed from Justinian, 
nor from any modern writer. This method is sufficiently distinct, 
and the author generally writes with clearness and precision. 
After the example of his preceptor Hugo, he has carefully re- 
frained from expressing the notions of the ancient civilians in 
the phraseology of the modern schoolmen: he has therefore 











































* Précis de |'Histoire du Droit Romain, par E. Gibbon; traduction adoptée par 
M. Guizot: revu, rectifié et augmenté de notes, accompagné d’une Introduction et 
d’un Tableau synoptique de l’Histoire du Droit Romain, par L. A. Warnkoenig. Liége, 
1821, 8vo. 

+ Introduction a |’Etude du Droit Romain, traduite de |’Allemand de M. F. Mack- 
eldey, Professeur a I’Université de Bonn, par M. L. Etienne, a Paris: revue, aug- 
mentée, précédée d’un Précis encyclopédique, et suivie d'une nouvelle restitution de la 


Loi des X11 Tables et del’ Edit perpétuel, par M, L, A, Warnkoenig. Mons, 1826, 8vo.' 
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refrained from a practice which is not merely exceptionable in 
point of taste, but which has a strong tendency to leave erro- 
neous impressions in the mind of the student. ‘The most inve- 
terate admirers of Heineccius must admit that some important 
discoveries have been made, and that some material improve- 
ments have been introduced, during the lapse of an entire cen- 
tury of years ; and we therefore beg leave to submit to their 
consideration, more especially to the consideration of such of 
them as may be employed in teaching others, whether it would 
not at least be advisable to compare his Institutions with those 
of Warnkoenig.—The following extract from Warnkoenig’s 
preface will be “sufficient to evince, that he is well qualified to 
form a correct estimate of the mode in which the Roman law 
may best be taught. 

‘Juris Romani doctores in duplicem facile incurrunt repre- 
hensionem, quam ego, quantum potui, effugere laboravi. Multi 
enim sunt qui in didactica juris institutione illud unice agunt, 
ut omnem operam ponant in definitionibus anxie conficiendis 
(quas auditores ad verbum recitare jubentur), in divisionibus ad 
strictissimam logices formam enumerandis, et principiis seu 
regulis juris accurate demonstrandis ; quin ullo modo aut horum 
omnium originem et germanam propriamque significationem ex 
historia illustrant, aut ex ipso veterum ingenio id quod verum 
est eruant. Hi doctores non raro doctrinae suae elementa ex- 
trinsecus quaerunt, et opiniones ex operibus hodiernaae phi- 
losophiae depromptas veteris disciplinae loco tradunt. Ita 
medii aevi et scholasticae philosophiae sectatores; ita longe 
plurimi superioris saeculi auctores, qui ex T homasii, Wolfii 
aliorumque libris definitiones, easque furtim in jus civile quasi 
importabant. Pejor vero etiam est consuetudo eorum, qui a 
majoribus per fasciculos traditas notiones tanquam sanctas et 
inviolabiles temere et sine ullo examine repetunt. 

‘Quorum doctorum discipuli aliquando diligenter regulas 
quasdam addiscunt, quibus in vulgaribus causis et forensi usu 
opus est iis; sed minime eos juris Romani peritos dixerim. 
Hoc eo periculosius est, quod veram doctrinam ignorantes, neque 
juris fontes intelligere, neque, cum oporteat, ex juris Romani 
praeceptis ratiocinari queunt. Hinc consequens est, didacticam 
juris Romani institutionem, sine diligenti historica interpreta- 
tione nullam esse posse. 

‘ Contra inveniuntur doctores, qui immoderato classicae an- 
tiquitatis amore incitati, in juris lectionibus verborum significa- 
tiones potius quam juris regulas exponunt ; grammaticam magis 
et historiam quam juris artem docent, accuratas juris defini- 
tiones contemnentes, philologiam pro juris disciplina — 

orum 
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Horum discipulos, nemo negaverit, nec jurisconsultos unquam 
esse futuros, nec illas posse adsequi laudes quibus Leibnitius 
veteres juris conditores extollit, mathematicis illis aequiparans. 
Licet enim saepius jurisprudentia novae alicujus linguae scientia 
dici possit, nihilominus ipsae juris notiones atque definitiones vi 
sua constant, et propriam disciplinam constituunt, qua qui 
imbuti sunt, eos solos juris peritos appellamus. In hujus 
vitii periculum praesertim illi incurrunt, qui juris civilis elementa 
docere se putant, cum Institutionum textum philologica et 
historica ratione tanquam opus classici alicujus scriptoris in- 
terpretantur. 

*‘Omne igitur punctum ille mihi tulisse videtur, qui cum 
didactica institutione historiam prudenter consociat, atque ita 
tradit ac si Romanos juvenes doceret. In hac quoque re, ut in 
multis aliis, a vero minime recedere putandi sunt, qui veterum 
exempla sequuntur, et praesertim Gaji nostri, cujus Institu- 
tionum commentarios in juris Romani doctorum manibus per- 
petuo versari, vehementer optandum est.’ P. xxi. 

Of the Commentarii Juris Romani only one volume has yet 
appeared, or at least has come to our knowledge. ‘The intro- 
duction, which is partly historical and partly literary, extends 
to one hundred and forty-six pages: it exhibits the history of 
the law in its most general lineaments, and includes notices of 
the principal civilians who have flourished in different countries, 
together with an enumeration of the most important works con- 
nected with the study. It is written with learning and discrimi- 
nation, and is extremely well adapted to the purpose which the 
author has in view. ‘The remainder of the volume contains two 
books of the commentaries ; the first embracing the ‘ praecepta 
juris generalia,’ the second the ‘ praecepta circa jura in re ;’ 
and all or most of the topics which occur are treated in an able 
and satisfactory manner. His authorities are quoted with due 
care; and being familiar with what his countrymen denominate 
the literature of the law, he refers to a multitude of writers who 
have discussed the most material subjects that pass under his 
review. His Latinity, unambitious, clear, and perspicuous, is 
such as befits a work of science: some words and phrases cer- 
tainly do occur, which we could have wished the author to re- 
ject ; but as we have no desire to appear hypercritical, we shall 
not here enumerate them. This volume is evidently the pro- 
duction of a learned, able, and modest man; nor do we despair 
of seeing the work, when brought to a conclusion, admitted into 
the libraries of most of the English lawyers who do not utterly 
despise the lucubrations of the civilians. Those who shudder 
at the grim aspect of the German language, may derive a com- 
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patent knowledge of the German discover es and speculations 
rom the French and Latin publications of Warnkoenig. 

As we can frequently judge of causes by their effects, so we 
can frequently estimate the learning of the preceptor by that of 
his pupils. Of their knowledge of the civil law, some of the 
students of the university of Liége have given very satisfactory 
proofs. In confirmation of this remark, we could mention va- 
rious names, for we have procured a collection of juridical dis- 
sertations written by the students of this university; but at 
ae we shall content ourselves with mentioning the name of 

r. Dupont, Before he had completed his academical studies, 
he obtained the university prize for the best dissertation on the 
fourth book of Gaius ;* and this is certainly a very masterly 
production for so young a writer. He has since increased his 
celebrity by the publication of his inaugural dissertation,t and 
is now a lecturer on the civil law at Liége. 

In the case of Dr. Warnkoenig, we have an instance of a 
foreign-professor of the civil law introduced with.eminent ad- 
vantage into one of the new universities of the Netherlands ; 
and it may perhaps deserve the consideration of those who are 
interested in the prosperity of the new Universities in London, 
whether they ought not to follow this example. They may 
chance to appoint a true-born Englishman who is unacquainted 
with the very elements of the science which it becomes his duty 
to teach ; for such appointments are by no means uncommon in 
the universities of the south, and in the universities of the 
north. The directors of the new institutions ought to recollect, 
and upon all occasions to recollect, that their only hopes of ulti- 
mate success must rest on the favourable opinion of the public; 
and that this favourable opinion can only be secured by an en- 
lightened and inflexible regard to the merit and qualifications of 
those upon whom they bestow their offices and emoluments. If 
they were to nominate as professor of the civil law a young man 
of talents and learning, a native of Germany, or educated in a 
German university, and possessing a complete knowledge of the 
science, as it is now taught in that country, they might thus 


* Everardi Dupont, in Academia Leodiensi Juris Candidati, Disquisitiones in Com- 

ea ww Institutionum Gaji, recenter repertarum. Lugd, Bat. 1822, 8vo. 
P- . 

+ Dissertatio inauguralis juridica, de Praescriptionibus secundum hodierni et Romani 
Juris Praecepta. Leodii, 1823, 4to. Pp.63. A more recent dissertation by Baron 
W. L.D. J, de Crassier deserves to be mentioned, as indicating the bent and direction of 
juridical studies in this university. It bears the title of ‘ Dissertatio inauguralis juridica, 
de Confectione Codicis Theodosiani, praemissa brevi Disputatione de Causis crescentis et 
decrescentis Jurisprudentiae Romanae.” Leodii, 1825, 4to, Pp. 32. See Kritische 
Leitschrift fiir Rechtswissenschaft, i, Ba, S, 152. 
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confer an important benefit on the institutions and on the public. 
Having proceeded so far, we are disposed to venture another 
step, and to mention the names of two individuals, either of 
whom would doubtless be found a great acquisition; we refer to 
Dr. Keller of Ziirich and Dr. Phillips of Berlin. Both of them 
have given public proofs of possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions ; and as both of them have resided in England, they pos- 
sess such a knowledge of the language as might speedily be im- 
proved to the lecturing pitch. Whether either of them would 
accept of such an offer as the directors could afford to make, 
may indeed be considered as very uncertain. Dr. Keller, who 
is much attached to his own little republic, has already declined 
an invitation to the university of Jena, as well as to that of 
Basel. Dr. Phillips, who has recently been nominated a pro- 
fessor at Berlin, is descended from English ancestors, and has 
a still stronger claim in the acknowledged merit of his histories * 
of the Anglo-Saxon, and of the Anglo-Norman law. 





Art. IV.—Valdemar den Store og hans Mand. Valdemar the 
Great and his Men: an Epic Poem, by B. S. Ingemann. 
Copenhagen. 

HE epic poem before us was published in Denmark, in 
1824, and excited great attention among the lovers of polite 
literature, to whom Mr. Ingemann was already known as a poet 
of considerable talents. His earliest lyrical pieces appeared in 

1811—12, (the twenty-third year of his age), and were followed 

by a production of great length, called Zhe Black Knights, 

which, in abundance of allegory, bears some resemblance to Spen- 
ser’s Faéry Queen, but wanting the deep interest and tenderness 
for which our own bard is so highly distinguished. ‘The poetical 
reputation of Ingemann increased in proportion as he more 
closely followed in the steps of Oehlenschliger, whom he has 
made his model in his latter compositions. Of these the greater 
portion consists of dramatic writings, which have in many in- 
stances been translated into German. We have no wish to 
underrate Mr. Ingemann, who stands so deservedly high in the 
estimation of his countrymen; yet we think, that, as a poet, he 
has not quite fulfilled the promise of his youth,—an opinion 
which is in some measure confirmed by the work before us, 
although his countrymen deem it the triumph of his poetic 
exertions. 

** Valdemar the Great and his Men,” called by the author an 





* See a short notice of these works at the end of the present Number. : 
F2 epic 
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epic poem, consists of twenty-one songs, ten of which form 
the first, and eleven the second part. ‘The versification is easy, 
the style unassuming, and historical fidelity punctually pre- 
served in this successful attempt to lead the reader, by a series 
of descriptive ballads, back to the middle ages, when Denmark 
was torn by the contentions of its rival kings and the invasions 
of foreign depredators. In twenty-one pictures, if we may 80 
call them, the author, without poetic exaggeration, gives a 
faithful view of the condition of Denmark in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and of the most distinguished characters who 
filled the sanguinary'scene. ‘The principal points of the poet’s 
narration are taken from Saxo Grammaticus, whom he follows 
with undeviating accuracy. We, however, are inclined to de- 
mand, in an epic, something more than versified chronicles ; and 
in the poem before us we look in vain for the grand pervading 
idea, the philosophic spirit, splendid imagery, and elevated dic- 
tion, so indispensably requisite in the formation of a really great 

em. 
We will here take a brief view of the state of Denmark, at 
the period chosen by the author for the commencement of his 
m. The nation was then in the greatest disorder—internal 
discord, and external foes threatening the destruction of that 
a from which in former times had proceeded the 
powerful bands, who carried terror into the weaker nations of 
the west. The piracies, committed by the Northmen during 
the ninth and tenth centuries, on Germany, France and Eng- 
land, were most mercilessly revenged upon the Danes in the 
twelfth century, by the Pagan Wends, who inhabited the Ger- 
man shores of the Baltic. Where the Gothic tribes had formerly 
worshipped Wuodan and Hertha, Christian captives were now 
immolated to propitiate Swanteviet, Radegast and Siva. The 
piratical Wends possessed all the valour and naval skill of the 
old Northmen, but without their generosity, being merely savage 
and sanguinary pillagers, who made captives only for sale, or 
for slaughter at the altars of their deities, which latter barbarous 
custom was by no means general in the north, though asser- 
tions to that effect have been repeatedly made. The Danes of 
the twelfth century, who in no degree degenerated from their 
valorous ancestors, would have withstood the Wends, had not 
internal feuds prevented them from joining to repel the com- 
mon foe. ‘These intestine broils originated in the struggles 
between the two kings, Canute and Sven, the former king of 
Jutland, the latter of the Danish islands, and Skonia. Canute 
was supported by the Juts, the Saxons, and the Frieses ; Sven, 
by 
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by the Seelandians and Skonians, but chiefly by the valiant Val- 
demar, whose noble descent, as belonging to the Skéldung race, 
caused numbers of his bravest countrymen to flock to his 
standard, which they considered the rallying point of freedom 
and national independence, and thus gave Sven the advantage 
in the kingly contest. Valdemar had a private reason for his 
opposition to Canute, originating in one of the prevailing preju- 
dices of that period. The father of Valdemar, Duke Canute La- 
vard, having been murdered by the father of King Canute, he 
was bound, by what was then believed a sacred duty, to pursue 
the murderer’s descendants, till vengeance was obtained. This 
circumstance induced Valdemar to follow the fortunes of Sven, 
however he might scorn his cruel and perfidious character, 
when compared with that of the magnanimous, though un- 
fortunate Canute. Such was the state of Denmark at the time 
the poem commences—mediis in rebus. 

On the night of the Epiphany, three travellers are riding 
through the gloomy forest of Harald Sted, in Seeland, where 
the Duke Canute Lavard had been treacherously murdered by 
Prince Magnus in the year 1131. These three travellers are 
Axel Hvide (the white), his clerk Johan Lange,* and his squire, 
Arnold. 
























King Canute is gath’ring his Saxon men, 
While at Roskild rises the royal Sven ; 

In the Seelander’s chosen squadron are 

Brave Asbjorn Snare and Duke Valdemar, 
And to them doth young Axel Hvide ride, 
With his broad sword gleaming by his side : 
His Danish grey steed in harness bright, 

Who bears his lord with a proud delight; 

His battle axe ’gainst the saddle sounding, 
And his cloak of ermine flutt’ring round him ; 
On his buckskin boots he hath spurs of gold ; 
On his shield, you a golden stag behold ;— 
And look, on that field of azure fair, 
Bright stars of gold are glitt’ring there! 





® This John Lange, who throughout the poem plays a very peaceable part, in comment- 
ing on the deeds of the heroes, by somewhat ludicrous exclamations and Latin phrases, 
turns out to be the celebrated Saxo Grammaticus. The Danish historians are agreed, that 
Saxo belonged to the old Danish family of Lange, and that Saxo was a surname much 
in use in the olden times, as we find in Goldast. He, according to his own account, 
composed his history at the request of Archbishop Absalon, of Lund (the Axel Hvide of 
this poem) and brings his narration down to the time of Canute V., whose reign he 
describes. He died in 1204, according to the Danish historian Andreas Wellejus, not 
in 1201, a* others contend. 
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The warrior seems some mighty King, 

And all, who behold him, homage bring. 

But they, who beneath his helmet gaze, 

And view how the spirit’s beaming rays, 

So calm and so firm, illume his eye, 

As tho’ that his hope were fix'd on high— 
They think they see in that armour gay, 
Those princely robes, and that proud array, 
A knight of the church, with peaceful breast, 
Who goes through the world for the spirit’s rest— 
And who only arms on earth, to be 

Prepar'd for the call to eternity. 


The clerk by the side of the warrior presents rather a ludi- 
crous appearance : 


On his chin the down of spring he bears, 
But winter on his brow !— 


and his whole exterior betrays the assiduity of the scholar, 
though none of the graces of chivalry, for he rides his steed like 


aclown. The squire, though humble, has a more imposing 
mien. 


He boasts no lore—the dust of schools, 
The careful cloister’s polish’d rules, 

He views with cool, contemptuous sneer— 
But his the spirit of a Seer ! 

Dark and deep as ocean's roll 

Often swells the old man’s soul! 

And his voice heroic thrills 

Like the Elf’s of northern hills, 
Warning of the days to come; 

And of God’s avenging doom, 

Which he sees, tho’ veil’d in gloom, 


The awful appearance of the forest is increased by the darkness 
of the night, and the soul of Axel is oppressed with a gloomy 
melancholy, which the conversation of his two ill-assorted com- 
panions does but little to dispel, The travellers shortly after 
lose their way and wander from each other, when Axel, at the 
fountain where Duke Canute had been murdered, inwardly vows 
to assist the descendant of the slain; and, under all circum- 
stances, to support the honour of Denmark with his fortune and 
life. An ‘Amen,’ indistinctly responded from the forest, con- 
vinces him that his oath has been heard by invisible powers, 
and his companions, who soon rejoin him, have been likewise 
awed by apparitions and dark forebodings. They meet with an 
aged woman, Ellen, by whom they are guided to her abode, a 

subterranean 
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subterranean cave. But she, believing them to be the partisans of 
Sven, by whom her grandson Ole has been banished, secures the 
knight by rolling a stone over the entrance of the cave. He is, 
however, delivered by Ole, on the latter hearing that he is the 
valiant Axel Hvide and the friend of Valdemar. The knight 
then inguires the name of his liberator, and the cause of the 
seclusion in which he lives. 


“* Have you not heard of Ole Stam ?”’ 
The peasant then replied, 
«I’ve spoken on the Ting,* and am 
In battle’s dangers tried. 
I back’d against the tyrant Sven 
The customs of our land, 
When coward, crouching Seelandmen 
First stoop’d to his command. 
While wealthy, thus I rais’d my voice, 
And, outlaw’'d, still will say,— 
A Sov’reign, not the nation’s choice, 
Slaves only can obey. 
For Seelandmen alone to call 
Their ruler King, is vain ; 
As tho’ the Jutian chose for all, 
Or Skonian, or Dane. 
My curse has fall’n on ev'ry one 
Who Sven their monarch made, 
For treach’rous Steen, and Kalleson, 
The people have betray'd: 
Wherefore I dwell, with wife and kind, 
Within this prowler’s cave ; 
Truth, banish’d from the North, can find 
No shelter but the grave.” 


Ole Stam then promises the knight his support ; and, notwith 
standing the danger declared by Ellen to be connected with this 
new alliance, he accompanies Axel to the boundaries of Roskild. 
They are about to separate, when a party of Wendish pirates, 
under the command of Ulf Svartskjeg (Black Beard) attack, 
and are overpowering them, when Axel’s twin brother, Asbjérn 
Snare (the Swift), arrives with his followers and decides the 
contest. Ulf is made prisoner, as also Stam, whom Axel sus- 
pects to have been in correspondence with the pirates; but 
afterwards, he is released by Arnold, on his innocence being 
proved. The brothers, having thus unexpectedly met, pursue 
their journey to Roskild together, beguiling the way with recol- 


* The council of the nation. : 
lections 
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lections of their boyish pleasures. Both brothers are enamoured 
of Christine, the beautiful sister of Duke Valdemar, and Asbjérn 
declares his passion and his hopes, not perceiving the painful 
emotion of his brother, who endeavours to conceal his anguish, 
and expresses an intention of devoting himself to a more celestial 
bride—the Church. On beholding the towers of the ancient 
city of Roskild, Lange greets them with the following monkish 
rhymes. 


Salve vas reliquiarum, 

Mons, quo surgit fons Rosarum, 
Fons aquarum, lumen clarum, 
Regnum Roe reficiens. 


They enter Roskild as the king returns from morning prayer. 


From the morning mass, in pomp and pride, 
King Sven in his royal robes doth ride ; 
And a stately lord, 1 ween, is he, 

In his scarlet cloak and crown, to see ; 

His Corduan boots and silken hose, 

All brightly striped with silken rows. 
Twelve courtiers bold around him ride, 
Before, behind, and on either side 

Are three—but none may approach so near 
To reach the King or with arm or spear. 
On his right, a youth in steel array’d, 
Throws the royal splendour into shade. 
With plumed hat on his golden hair, 

On his purple vest a white cross rare ; 

How lightly he reins his dapple grey, 
Whose trappings with golden crests are gay ! 
He cheerfully looks on near and far, 

And this is the noble Valdemar. 

And Denmark views him with hopeful eyes, 
And the people hail him with joyful cries ! 
The King thereon bites his lips in spleen, 
But cunningly turns his looks tow’rd Steen, 
And courteously wears a seeming smile, 
Lord Kalleson scatt’ring gifts the while, 

To gain a bought applause. 

Enthroned in the royal saloon of the palace, Sven receives 
the homage of his vassals, and of those to whom he has given 
preferments that they may follow him to battle. The king is 
fond of the refinement of foreign manners, an observance of 
which he requires from all his attendants ; and the appearance of 
Wetteman, who enters the hall with his helmet on, and his 


contempt of courtly etiquette, arouse the royal indignation, 
which 
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which is increased when the warrior declares that the brother- 
hood of Roskild, whose leader and speaker he is, will combat 
the Wends, but refuse to draw the sword against their country- 
men the Juts. Upon this declaration the king upbraids 
Wetteman for his rudeness, and threatens to banish him as a 
mutineer unless he lead the brotherhood against the Jutian 
king. 
“Of courtly speech I nothing know,” 
Bold Wetteman replies, 
** And small the seaman’s thought, I trow, 
Of kings and courtly wise. 
You call yourself the Danish king, 
So also doth Canute ; 
And must, for this, Dissension fling 
Her torch ‘twixt Dane and Jut ? 
We sea-knights pledg’d our knightly troth 
To guard the Danish strand, 
But you for pow’r would forfeit both 
The people and the land. 
With spear and halberd we will fight 
And bleed for Denmark free, 
But only ‘gainst the Wendian might 
Upon the freeborn sea. 
In lawless times I here obey 
The noble sea-knights’ law, 
One God there is to whom we pray— 
One king we hold in awe! 
Behold! the shield I hither bring 
A wholesome truth doth tell, 
‘One God, one people, and one king!" 
And thus I take farewell.” 


This bold reply enrages the king and astonishes the whole 
court, when Axel Hvide comes forward to offer his assistance 
to Sven, to whom, however, he does not kneel, but respectfully 
declares that he will be bound to Valdemar, whose battles he 
will fight in all countries. The king feigns approbation, and a 
splendid banquet closes the ceremony. Wetteman, faithful to 
his pledge, proceeds against the Wends, and king Sven leads 
his army to the plains of Viborg in Jutland. The Wends take 
advantage of his absence, to attack Roskild, and liberate Ulf 
Svartskjeg, who, amid the conflagration of the town, assails the 
porees, and carries off the three noble maidens, Christine, 
ngefried, and Hulfried. Hulfried sighs in secret for Asbjérn 
Snare ; Ingefried, the sister of Asbjérn, loves the naval hero 
Wetteman ; and Christine, the sister of the Duke Valdemar, 

has 
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has been won by the songs of Prince Buris, in whose charge the 
three ladies had been left. When the prince awakes from his 
dreams of Christine, and finds that she, with her fair com- 
panions, are already at sea on board a Wendish vessel, under 
the command of Ulf, he instantly pursues the pirates, by whom 
he is taken, and made the fellow-prisoner of his former charge. 
They are driven by a storm to the shores of the island Moen, 
yet the shipwreck which they suffer delivers them not from the 
power of Ulf, who carries them to a cave in a lofty chalk cliff, 
where none but the sea-gulls can follow him. Meanwhile the 
two hostile armies in Jutland are arrayed against each other, 
but Sven retires within the walls of Viborg, where he fortifies 
himself, in opposition to the advice of Valdemar, whose valour 
longs for a martial termination of the contest. Impatient for 
adventures, he disguises himself as a harper, and, accompanied 
by Arnold, the squire of Axel, proceeds to the camp of Canute, 
where a danger awaits him that he had not anticipated. Canute 
recognizes him, but treats him with confidence, and invites him 
to his table. Valdemar cannot, however, forget the murder of 
his father, and still cherishes his purpose of vengeance, when 
the Angel of Peace appears in the person of Sophia, the beauti- 
ful sister of Canute, who enkindles in the breast of Valdemar a 
flame more genial than revenge; but Arnold warns the duke of 
his danger, should he forfeit his allegiance to Sven, and Valde- 
mar tears himself from his dangerous neighbour, yet bears away 
a wounded heart to Viborg. He there finds Sven preparing to 
march, having bribed the leader of Canute’s cavalry to with- 
draw his troops from the Jutianarmy. Valdemar is thus obliged 
to combat against the brother of his beloved, but behaves with 
loyalty and heroism, and the victory is due to him and his men 
who cover the passage of Sven’s troops through a small river 
separating the two armies. King Canute, after a brave de- 
fence, is obliged to fly into Saxony. But the fruit of victory 
is embittered to Valdemar, by the account of the abduction of 
Christine and her companions; and Asbjérn Snare sets forth 
immediately in search of the captives, and wanders disguised 
along the Wendian shores. He visits the slave marts of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburgh, where he meets with a Jutian 
peasant, whom he ransoms, and from him learns the place of 
confinement chosen by Ulf. This peasant, having been prisoner 
on board the same vessel with the noble captives, has perceived, 
and informs Asbjérn of the attachment between Buris and 
Christine. Confounded by this intelligence, he is still anxious to 
release the prisoners, when he becomes the involuntary witness 
of the self-sacrifice of a Wendish priest. 

Amaz’d 
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Amaz’d he views a wondrous sight ! 
An aged man all cloth’d in white 

In front appears,—a Crivé* he 

Who, loth to linger wearily, 

Himself his closing act hath cast, 

A sacrifice to Redegast. 

His beard is long—and on the sands 
In silken robes he barefoot stands. 
His cap hangs low behind in folds, 
His hand the horn of off’ring holds ; 
And where the gloomy pile doth glare 
He lifts his wither’d hands in pray’r. 
Now in the torches’ lurid gleams 

His face with holy rapture beams ! 

A serpent wand he waves the while, 
And leaps upon the sparkling pile : 
Then pipes are heard, and drums resound, 
And wildly dance the priests around ; 
But calm he sees the flames arise 

And sings the song of sacrifice! 


This spectacle elicits from Asbjérn some expressions of horror 
which betray the presence of a stranger, whereupon he is bound 


and dragged as a sacrifice to Redegast. But a Wendish maiden, 
Guidda, enamoured of a Danish warrior whom she had formerly 
set free, and whom she wishes to rejoin, comes in the night and 
liberates Asbjérn. A curious scene then ensues between him 
and his fair deliverer. Though anxious to follow him and be 
united to her lover, she insists on being compelled to do so, as 
the Wends believed it to be unfortunate for any natives to be 
wedded willingly. Having overpowered the little resistance 
opposed by the maiden to her fondest wishes, he escapes with 
her, but is closely pursued by the enraged priests, when the 
Jutian peasant sets fire to the bridge and grove through which 
the pursuers have to pass, and thus secures the escape of the 
fugitives. Danish vessels being concealed in the bay, they put 
to sea, and Asbjérn eagerly steers for Moen, where he finds 
that Wetteman has already set the captives free. Prince Buris, 
anxious to merit the love of Christine by more valorous achieve- 
ments, than he has hitherto performed, becomes a naval war- 
rior under Wetteman. Asbjérn then takes his sister, with 
Christine and Hulfried, home, and places them in his mother’s 
care; after which he returns to Valdemar, Prince Buris gains 
great renown by his warlike enterprises, and obtains from 


* The High Priest. The subordinate clergy were called Mikes. 
Wetteman 
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Wetteman the honour of knighthood, in testimony of his 
bravery, and, thus believing himself entitled to claim the 
hand of Christine by his valour, as well as by his exalted birth, 
he demands her of her brother, but is disdainfully denied,— 
Valdemar still beholding in him the carpet knight who had 
been robbed of his intrusted charge. This scornful treat- 
ment provokes the prince to desperate revenge, and he forms 
an alliance with Ulf, and sails with him to the Danish coast, 
where, obtaining an interview with Christine, he entreats her to 
follow him voluntarily, but she refuses. 
“Ah, Buris!” sigh’d the timid maid, 
With streaming eyes—‘‘ ah why 
Would you thus wish my love betray’d? 
In honour let me die! 
For honour is the fairest tree 
In all the forest round ; 
But for the blush of shame shall be 
No earthly shelter found. 
And if, with you, I fled from home, 
*Twould rend my brother's breast ; 
While I through foreign lands must roam, 
Lone, hopeless, and unblest.” 


Thus baffled in his attempt, the prince consults with Ulf, by 
whom he is persuaded to enlist the powers of darkness on his 
side ; and, accordingly, through Runic songs and the witchcraft 
of Ellen, he secures Christine, who falls a victim to her love and 
his desire. She is, however, shortly after torn from the arms 
of Buris, by the vassals of Valdemar, and the prince is cast into 

rison. 

While this happens in Jutland, king Sven and Canute are 
summoned to attend the court of the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa at Merseburg. The imperial authority composes 
the differences between the two kings, when Sven, though the 
victor, humiliates himself before the emperor so far as to ac- 
knowledge himself the vassal of Canute; and Valdemar is re- 
quired to become surety for his master’s observance of the 
treaty, the terms of which are highly aeeee to the Danish 
warriors. The kings then return home, Valdemar travelling in 
company with Canute and Sophia, who dispels the last shades 
of vengeance from his mind. He asks the hand of the fair 
peace-maker, which Canute gladly grants, happy to have in the 
person of Sven’s surety, the future husband of his sister. But 
the brightness of Valdemar’s fortune is tarnished by domestic 
cares. Fame has rumoured the disgrace of Christine, and, on 
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the occasion of Sven’s marriage with Adelheid, of Saxony, 
Valdemar requires his sister’s attendance at the court. In the 
subterranean cave of Ole Stam she has been recently delivered 
of a daughter; but, anxious to dispel her brother’s doubts, she 
determines on riding to the festival. 


The fair Christine doth deeply grieve, 
And robes herself with pain ; 

Her new-born daughter she must leave, 
And ride to court again. 

Alone the lovely infant cries— 
A child but three days old— 

And, hidden there from prying eyes, 
Its birth is yet untold. 

But Fame’s loud voice is widely heard, 
In thousand tongues of blame ; 

Christine would die, were but a bird 
To warble of her shame. 

* * ’ x ~ * 


The babe she wrapt in whitest fold, 
And call’d it Ingelille ; 
She gave it gems from a shrine of gold, 
And kiss’d it calm and still. 
“* Ne’er will she see her mother more !” 
Thus sigh’d the lady pale ; 
“ Now must I sing and smile before 
The world, my shame to veil !” 
They lift her on the steed, while flow 
Her tears, in ceaseless tide ; 
« Alas !”” she cries—“ all mothers know 
How I my horse can ride !” 
At the palace bridge her heart-wounds bleed’. 
To heav'n for aid she calls; 
And in Ole’s arms, from off the steed, 
The weeping fair one falls ! 
« Thanks, gentle friend! for me no more 
Now care—but for my child : 
The dirge will soon my fate deplore !" 
Thus sigh'd the lady mild. 
And, leaning on Sir Ole there, 
The palace floor she trod ; 
Arrang d the gems in her golden hair, 
And said—* I trust in God !” 





Christine enters the hall where the company are assembled, 
and walks with dignified melancholy among the gay assemblage 
of guests, among whom is Buris disguised as a page bearing a 
wax 
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wax taper, he having that night bribed his keeper and escaped 
from prison. 


Sternly, then, the Duke draws nigh 
And views Christine with jealous eye, 
He marks her gait and mournful air, 
And watches all her steps with care, 
Then says, ‘‘ My gentle sister, we 
Will now be glad again with thee. 
Come, quaff the wine, and sing of love, 
While we to joyous measures move 
As blest as we before have been.” 
Then sadly smil’d the pale Christine, 
“Those days,” she said, ‘too soon were o’er ; 
The lays of love I sing no more, 

Nor dance as I have danc’d before ; 
The time of cheerful songs is past, 
Yet I will sing one,—'tis the last.” 
And then she sweetly sang the air 

Of Hagbarth and of Signe fair; 

But only half that lay was o'er 

When sank the lily on the floor— 
And looks of horror fill’d the scene, 
For lifeless lay the fair Christine ! 


Valdemar, overwhelmed with grief, allows Buris to depart 
unmolested, who, rushing from the saloon, swears to have deep 
vengeance for the death of his beloved. 

This calamity preys so strongly on the mind of Valdemar, 
that neither the pious Axel, nor his brother Asbjérn, can call 
his attention to the unhappy state of Denmark, At length the 
cruel and ambitious Sven, becoming jealous of the hero’s honour, 
power, and extreme popularity; and, moreover, aware that his 
reconciliation with Canute is now certain, resolves on his 
death. Not daring, however, to attack him openly, he plots 
against his liberty, when he has the mortification to find his 
plans defeated by his own father-in-law, the Saxon Duke 
Conrad, who acquaints the unsuspecting Valdemar with the 
treachery of the king. Aroused by this intelligence, and indig- 
nant at such base ingratitude from one who owed to him his 
crown and safety, Valdemar leaves the tyrant, and joins King 
Canute. The Jutes elect him King of Denmark, and thus 
rekindle the flame of civil war, which is finally stopped by a 
league, leaving Seeland and Funen to King Canute, Skonia to 
Sven, and Jutland to Valdemar. In the year 1157, the kings 
meet at Harald’s castle in Roskild, for the arrangement of all 
still-existing differences, and partake of a banquet, at the 
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conclusion of which King Canute is murdered by the 
treachery of Sven, and a blow is also aimed at Valdemar, who, 
however, escapes in the confusion, Open war is now waged 
against the royal traiter Sven, and Valdemar, wedded to Sophia, 
becomes the avenger of that Canute, once his most mortal foe. 
Sven’s army is defeated, he himself taken prisoner, and, not- 
withstanding his base entreaties for mercy, he is slain by the 
hand of the Jutian peasant, who had been the saviour of Asbjérn 
Snare. Thus Valdemar becomes sole king of Denmark, restorer 
of the peace, and founder of the welfare of the people. At the 
suggestion of the pious Axel, known in history aioe the name 
of Archbishop Absalon, the new king attacks the Wendish coast, 
and demolishes the principal seats of the pagan worship, the 
Wends embracing Christianity through the preaching of Absalon. 
Asbjérn Snare and Wetteman, the faithful companions of Val- 
demar, are rewarded by signal marks of his favour, and princi- 
pay by the permission given them to espouse the noble maidens 

ulfried and Ingefried. Prince Buris, after repeated, but un- 
successful plots agaiust the life of Valdemar, commits an act of 
open sedition, by refusing to acknowledge the right of succes- 
sion in the son of the king, and for this receives sentence of 
banishment and ends his days in a cloister. 

We have given a summary sketch of the contents of this 
poem, in preference to any detailed notice of particular pas- 
sages, that so the reader may form a more correct idea of the 
entire movement of the story. As we stated at the outset, 
Mr. Ingemann has faithfully followed the accounts of Saxo 
Grammaticus, with regard to the exploits of Valdemar; but we 
fear that this strict adherence to authenticated facts has been 

reserved at the expense of poetic freedom and description, 

hat the author moves more lightly, when liberated from these 
historical trammels, is shown by the beautiful episode of Prince 
Buris and Christine, of which no mention is made in the ‘Chro- 
nicles,’ and which, by its romantic colouring, forms so pleasing 
a relief to the heaviness which pervades the poem generally. 
We may also mention, the combat between Ulf and Wette- 
man,—the battle of Viborg,—and Valdemar’s visit to the camp 
of Canute, as proving the author's possession of poetic talents, 
which might be better employed than in compiling metrical 
histories. In fact, with such ponderous materials, it requires 
no ordinary ability to do what Mr. Ingemann has done; but 
even he, though capable of imparting interest to any subject, 
may do well to consider quid valeant humeri—quid ferre 
recusent. 
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Art. V. Goethe's Siimmtliche Werke. Vollstiindige Ausgabe 
letzter Hand (Goethe's Collective Works, Complete Edition, 
with his final Corrections). Zweite Lieferung, Bde. 6-10. 
Cotta, Stuttgard, and Tiibingen, 1827. 

T is not on this ‘ Second Portion’ of Goethe’s works, which at 

any rate contains nothing new to us, that we mean at pre- 
sent to dwell. In our last Number, we engaged to make some 
survey of his writings and character in general ; and must now 
endeavour, with such insight as we have, to fulfil that promise. 

We have already said that we reckoned this no unimportant 
subject ; and few of Goethe’s readers can need to be reminded 
that it is no easy one. We hope also that our pretensions in 
regard to it are not exorbitant; the sum of our aims being, 
nowise to solve so deep and pregnant an inquiry, but only to 
show that an inquiry of such a sort lies ready for solution ; 
courts the attention of thinking men among us, nay, merits a 
thorough investigation, and must sooner or later obtain it. 
Goethe’s literary history appears to us a matter, beyond most 
others, of rich, subtle, and manifold significance; which will 
require and reward the best study of the best heads, and to the 
right exposition of which not one but many judgments will be 
necessary. 

However, we need not linger, preluding on our own inability, 
and magnifying the difficulties we have so courageously vo- 
junteered to front. Considering the highly complex aspect 
which such a mind of itself presents to us; and, still more, 
taking into account the state of English opinion in respect of 
it, there certainly seem few literary questions of our time so 
perplexed, dubious, perhaps hazardous, as this of the character 
of Goethe; but few also on which a well-founded, or even a 
sincere, word would be more likely to profit. For our country- 
men, at no time indisposed to foreign excellence, but at all 
times cautious of foreign singularity, have heard much of 
Goethe ; but heard, for the most part, what excited and perplexed 
rather than instructed them. Vague rumours of the man have 
for more than half a century been humming through our ears : 
from time to time, we have even seen some distorted, mutilated 
transcript of his own thoughts, which, all obscure and hiero- 
glyphical as it might often seem, failed not to emit here and 
there a ray of keenest and purest sense ; travellers also are still 
running to and fro, importing the opinions or at worst the gossip 
of foreign countries : so that by one means or another many of 
us have come to understand, that considerably the most distin- 
guished poet and thinker of his age is called Goethe, and lives 
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at Weimar, and must to all appearance be an extremely sur- 
prising character: but here unhappily our knowledge almost 
terminates ; and still must Curiosity, must ingenuous love of In- 
formation and mere passive Wonder alike i inquire: What manner 
of man is this? How shall we interpret, how shall we even see 
him? What is his spiritual structure, what at least are the 
outward form and features of his mind? Has he any real 
poetic worth; and if so, how much; how much to his own 
people, how much to us ? 

Reviewers, of great and of small character, have manfully 
endeavoured to satisfy the British world on these points: but 
which of us could believe their report? Did it not rather be- 
come apparent, as we reflected on the matter, that this Goethe 
of theirs was not the real man, nay, could not be any real man 
whatever? For what, after all, were their portraits of him but 
copies, with some retouchjngs and ornamental appendages, of 
our grand E nglish original Picture of the German generically ?— 
In itself such a piece of art as national portraits, under like cir- 
cumstances, are wont to be; and resembling Goethe, as some 
unusually expressive Sign of the Saracen’s Head may resemble 
the present Sultan of Constantinople ! 

Did we imagine that much information, or any very deep 
sagacity were required for avoiding such mistakes, it would ill 
become us to step forward on this occasion. But surely it is 
given to every man, if he will but take heed, to know so much 
as whether or not he Anows. And nothing can be plainer to us 
than that if, in the present business, we can report aught from 
our own personal vision and clear hearty belief, it will be a 
useful novelty, in the discussion of it. Let the reader be patient 
with us then; and according as he finds that we speak honestly 
and earnestly, or loosely and dishonestly, consider our state- 
ment, or dismiss it as unworthy of consideration. 


Viewed in his merely external relations, Goethe exhibits an 
appearance such as seldom occurs in the history of letters, and 
indeed from the nature of the case can seldom occur. A man 
who, in early life, rising almost ata single bound into the 
highest reputation over all Europe; by gradual advances, fixing 
himself more and more firmly in the reverence of his countrymen, 
ascends silently through many vicissitudes to the supreme in- 
tellectual place among them; and now, after half a century, 
distinguished by convulsions, political, moral, and poetical, still 
reigns, full of years and honours, with a soft undisputed sway ; 
still labouring in his vocation, still forwarding as with kingly 
benignity whatever can profit the culture of his nation: such a 
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man might justly attract our notice, were it only by the singu- 
larity of his fortune. Supremacies of this sort are rare in 
modern times ; so universal, and of such continuance, they are 
almost unexampled., For the age of the Prophets and Theologic 
Doctors has long since passed away; and now it is by much 
slighter, by transient and mere earthly ties, that bodies of men 
connect themselves with a man. The wisest, most melodious 
voice cannot in these days pass for a divine one; the word 
Inspiration still lingers, but only in the shape of a poetic figure, 
from which the once earnest, awful, and soul-subduing sense 
has vanished without return. The polity of Literature is called 
a Republic: oftener it is an Anarchy, where, by strength or 
fortune, favourite after favourite rises into splendour and au- 
thority, but like Masaniello, while judging the people, is on the 
third day deposed and shot. Nay, few such adventurers can 
attain even this painful pre-eminence: for at most, it is clear, 
any given age can have but one first man; many ages have 
only a crowd of secondary men, each of whom is first in his 
own eyes: and seldom, at best, can the ‘ Single Person’ long 
keep his station at the head of this wild commonwealth ; most 
sovereigns are never universally acknowledged, least of all in 
their lifetime ; few of the acknowledged can reign peaceably 
to the end. 

Of such a perpetual dictatorship, Voltaire among the French 
gives the last European instance; but even with him it was 
perhaps a much less striking affair. Voltaire reigned over a 
sect, less as their lawgiver than as their general; for he was at 
bitter enmity with the great numerical majority of his nation, 
by whom his services, far from being acknowledged as benefits, 
were execrated as abominations. But Goethe’s object has, at 
all times, been rather to unite than to divide; and though he 
has not scrupled, as occasion served, to speak forth his convic- 
tions distinctly enough on many delicate topics, and seems, in 
general, to have paid little court to the prejudices or private 
feelings of any man or body of men, we see not at present that 
his merits are anywhere disputed, his intellectual endeavours 
controverted, or his person regarded otherwise than with affec- 
tion and respect. In later years, too, the advanced age of the 
poet has invested him with another sort of dignity; and the 
admiration to which his great qualities give him claim, is tem- 
pered into a milder, grateful feeling, almost as of sons and grand- 
sons to their common father. Dissentients, no doubt, there are 
and must be; but, apparently, their cause is not pleaded in 
words: no man of the smallest note speaks on that side; or at 
most, such men may question, not the worth of Goethe, but the 
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cant and idle affectation with which, in many quarters, this 
must be promulgated and bepraised. Certainly there is not, 
probably there never was, in any European country, a writer 
who, with so cunning a style, and so deep, so abstruse a sense, 
ever found so many readers. For, from the peasant to the king, 
from the callow dilettante and innamorato, to the grave trans- 
cendental philosopher, men of all degrees and dispositions are 
familiar with the writings of Goethe: each studies them with 
affection, with a faith which, ‘ where it cannot unriddle, learns 
to trust ;’ each takes with him what he is adequate to carry, 
and departs thankful for his own allotment. Two of Goethe's 
intensest admirers are Schelling of Munich, and a worthy friend 
of ours in Berlin; one of these among the deepest men in 
Europe, the other among the shallowest. 

All this is, no doubt, singular enough ; and a proper under- 
standing of it would throw light on many things. Whatever we 
may think of Goethe’s ascendancy, the existence of it remains 
a highly curious fact; and to trace its history, to discover by 
what steps such influence has been attained, and how so long 
preserved, were no trivial or unprofitable inquiry. It would be 
worth while to see so strange a man for his own sake ; and here 
we should see, not only the man himself, and his own progress 
and spiritual developement, but the progress also of his nation ; 
and this at no sluggish or even quiet era, but in times marked by 
strange revolutions of opinion, by angry controversies, high en- 
thusiasm, novelty of enterprise, and doubtless, in many respects, 
by rapid advancement : for that the Germans have been, and 
still are, restlessly struggling forward, with honest unwearied 
effort, sometimes with enviable success, no one, who knows 
them, willdeny; and as little, that in every province of Literature, 
of Art, and humane accomplishment, the influence, often the 
direct guidance of Goethe may be recognized. The history of 
his mind is, in fact, at the same time, the history of German 
culture in his day; for whatever excellence this individual 
might realize has sooner or later been acknowledged and appro- 
priated by his country; and the title of Musagetes, which his 
admirers give him, is perhaps, in sober strictness, not un- 
merited. Be it for good or for evil, there is certainly no Ger- 
man, since the days of Luther, w hose life can occupy so large 
a space in the intellectual history of that people. 

In this point of view, were it in no other, Goethe’s Dichtung 
und Wahrheit, so soon as it is completed, may deserve to be 
reckoned one of his most interesting works. We speak not of 
its literary merits, though in that respect, too, we must say that 
few Autobiographies have come in our way, where so difficult a 
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matter was so successfully handled ; where perfect knowledge 
could be found united so kindly with perfect tolerance ; and a 
personal narrative, moving along in soft clearness, showed usa 
man, and the objects that environed him, under an aspect so 
verisimilar, yet so lovely, with an air dignified and earnest, yet 
graceful, cheerful, even gay; a story as of a Patriarch to his 
children ; such indeed, as few men can be called upon to relate, 
and few if called upon could relate so well. What would we 
give for such an Autobiography of Shakspeare, of Milton, even 
of Pope or Swift! 

The Dichtung und Wahrheit has been censured consider- 
ably in England; but not, we are inclined to believe, with any 
insight into its proper meaning. The misfortune of the work 
among us was, that we ‘did not know the narrator before his 
narrative ; and could not judge what sort of narrative he was 
bound to give, in these circumstances, or whether he was bound 
to give any at all. We saw nothing of his situation ; heard 
only the sound of his voice ; and hearing it, never doubted that 
he must be perorating in official garments from the rostrum, 
instead of speaking trustfully by the fireside. For the chief 
ground of offence seemed to be, that the story was not noble 
enough; that it entered on details of too poor and private a 
nature; verged here and there towards garrulity ; was not, in 
one word, written in the style of what we call a gentleman. 
Whether it might be written in the style of a man, and how far 
these two styles might be compatible, and what might be their 
relative worth and preferableness, was a deeper question, to 
which apparently no heed had been given. Yet herein lay the 
very cream of the matter; for Goethe was not writing to ‘ per- 
sons of quality’ in England, but to persons of heart and head in 
Europe ; a somewhat different problem perhaps, and requiring 
a somewhat different solution. As to this ignobleness and 
freedom of detail, especially, we may say, that, to a German, 
few accusations could appear more surprising than this, which, 
with us, constitutes the head and front of his offending. Goethe, 
in his own country, far from being accused of undue f familiarity 
towards his readers, had, up to that date, been labouring under 
precisely the opposite charge. it was his stateliness, his re- 
serve, his indifference, his contempt for the public, that were 
censured. Strange, almost inexplicable, as many of his works 
might appear ; loud, sorrowful and altogether stolid as might 
be the criticisms they underwent, no w ord of explanation could 
be wrung from him; he had never even deigned to write a pre- 
face. And in later and juster days, when the study of Poetry 
came to be prosecuted in another spirit, and it was found that 
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Goethe was standing, not like a culprit to plead for himself 
before the literary plebeians, but like a high teacher and preacher, 
speaking for truth, to whom both plebeians and patricians were 
bound to give all ear, the outward difficulty of interpreting his 
works began indeed to vanish ; but enough still remained, nay, 
increased curiosity had given rise to new difficulties, and deeper 

inquiries. Not only w that were these works , but how did they 
originate, became questions for the critic. Yet several of 
Goethe’s chief productions, and, of jiis smaller poems, nearly the 
whole, seemed so intimately interwoven with his private history, 
that without some knowledge of this, no answer to such 
questions could be given. Nay, commentaries have been 
written on single pieces of his, endeavouring, by way of guess, 

to supply this ‘deficiency. * We can thus judge w hether, to the 
Germans, such minuteness of exposition in this Dic htung und 
Wahrheit may have seemed a sin. Few readers of Goethe, 

we believe, but would wish rather to see it extended than cur- 
tailed. 

It is our duty also to remark, if any one be still unaware of 
it, that the Memoirs of Goethe, published some years ago in 
London, can have no real concern with this Autobiography. 
The rage of hunger is an excuse for much; otherwise that Ger- 
man Translator, whom indignant Reviewers have proved to know 
no German, were a highly reprehensible man. His work, it 
appears, is done from the F rench, and shows subtractions, and 
what is worse, additions. But the unhappy Dragoman has al- 
ready been chastised, perhaps too sharply. If, warring with 
the reefs and breakers and cross eddies of Life, he still hover on 
this side the shadow of Night, and any word of ours might 
reach him, we would rather say: Courage, Brother! Grow 
honest, and times will mend ! 


It would appear, then, that for inquirers into Foreign Literature, 
for all men, anxious to see and understand the European world 
as it lies around them, a great problem is presented in this 
Goethe ; a singular, highly significant phenomenon, and now, 
also, means more or less complete for ascertaining its signifi- 
cance. A man of wonderful, nay unexampled reputation and 
intellectual influence among forty millions of reflective, serious, 
and cultivated men, invites us to study him; and to determine 
for ourselves, whether and how far such influence has been 
salutary, such reputation merited. That this call will one day 
be answered, that Goethe will be seen and judged of in his real 
character among us, appears certain enough. His name, long 


* See, in particular, Dr, Kannengiesser Uber Goethe's Hausreise in Winter, 1820. 
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familiar everywhere, has now awakened the attention of critics 
in all Europe: un countries to his works: he is studied wherever 
true study exists; eagerly studied even in France; nay, some 
considerable knowledge of his nature and spiritual importance 
seems already to prevail there.* 

For ourselves, meanwhile, in giving all due weight to so 
curious an exhibition of opinion, it is doubtless our part, at the 
same time, to beware that we do not give it too much. This 
universal sentiment of admiration is wonderful, is interesting 
enough ; but it must not lead us astray. We English stand as 
yet without the sphere of it; neither will we plunge blindly in, 
but enter considerately, or, if we see good, keep aloof from it 
altogether. Fame, we may understand, is no sure test of merit, 
but only a probability of such: it is an ‘accident, not a property, 
of a man; like light, it can give little or nothing, but at most 
may show what is given; often it is but a false glare, dazzling 
the eyes of the vulgar, lending hy casual, extrinsic splendour 
the brightness and manifold glance of the diamond to pebbles 
of no value. A manisin all cases simply the man, of the same 
intrinsic worth and weakness, whether his worth and weakness 
lie hidden in the depths of his own consciousness, or be be- 
trampeted and beshouted from end to end of the habitable globe. 
These are plain truths which no one should lose sight of; though 
whether in love or in anger, for praise or for condemnation, most 
of us are too apt to forget them. But least of all can it become 
the critic to ‘ follow a multitude to do evil,’ even when that evil 
is excess of admiration: on the contrary, it will behove him to 
lift up his voice, how feeble soever, how unheeded soever, 
against the common delusion; from which, if he can save or help 
to save any mortal, his endeavours will have been repaid. 

With these things in some measure before us, we must remind 
our readers of another influence at work in this affair, and one 
acting as we think in the contrary direction. That pitiful enough 
desire for ‘ originality,’ which lurks and acts in all minds, will rather, 
we imagine, lead the critic of Foreign Literature to adopt the nega- 
tive than the affirmative with regard to Goethe. If a writer, 
indeed, feel that he is writing for England alone, invisibly and 
inaudibly to the rest of the Earth, the temptations may be pretty 
equally balanced ; if he write for some small conclave, which he 
mistakenly thinks the representative of England, they may sway 
this way or that, as it chances. But writing in such isolated spirit 
is no longer possible. ‘Traffic, with its swift ships, is uniting all 
nations into one; Europe at large is becoming more and more one 


* Witness Le Tasse, Drame par Duval, and the Criticisms on it. See also the 
Essays in the Géobe, Nos, 55, 64, (1826.) 
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public : and in this public, the voices for Goethe compared with 
those against him are in the proportion, as we reckon them, 
both as to the number and value, of perhaps a hundred to one. 
We take in, not Germany alone, but France and Italy; not the 
Schlegels and Schellings, but the Manzonis and De Staels. The 
bias of originality therefore may lie to the side of censure : and 
whoever among us shall step forward, with such knowledge as our 
common critics have of Goethe, to enlighten the European pub- 
lic, by contradiction in this matter, displays a heroism, which, 
in estimating his other merits, ought nowise to be forgotten. 
Our own view of the case coincides, we confess, in some de- 
gree with that of the majority. We reckon that Goethe’s fame 
has to a considerable extent been deserved; that his influence 
has been of high benefit to his own country; nay more, thatit pro- 
mises to be of benefit to us, and to all other nations. ‘The es- 
sential grounds of this opinion, which to explain minutely were 
a long, indeed boundless task, we may state without many 
words. We find, then, in Goethe, an Artist, in the high and 
ancient meaning of that term; in the meaning which it may 
have borne long ago among the Masters of Italian painting, and 
the fathers of Poetry in England; we say that we trace in the 
creations of this man, belonging in every sense to our own 
time some touches of that old, divine spirit, which had long 
passed away from among us, nay which, as has often been labo- 
riously demonstrated, was not to return to this world any more. 
Or perhaps we come nearer our meaning, if we say that in 
Goethe we discover by far the most striking instance, in our 
time, of a writer who is, in strict speech, what Philosophy can 
calla Man. Here is neither noble nor plebeian, neither liberal 
nor servile, nor infidel, nor devotee; but the best excellence of 
all these, joined in pure union; ‘ a clear and universal Man.’ 
Goethe’s poetry is no separate faculty, no mental handicraft ; 
but the voice of the whole harmonious manhood: nay, it is the 
very harmony, the living and life-giving harmony of that rich 
manhood which forms his poetry. All good men may be called 
poets in act, or in word; all good poets are so in both. But 
Goethe besides appears to us a person of that deep endowment, 
and gifted vision, of that experience also and sympathy in the 
ways of all men, which qualify him to stand forth, not only as 
the literary ornament, but in many respects too as the Te: wcher 
and exemplar of his age. For, to say nothing of his natural gifts, 
he has cultivated himself and his art, he has studied how to live 
and to write, with a fidelity, an unwearied earnestness, of which 
there is no other living instance ; of which, among British poets 
especially, Wordsworth alone offers any resemblance. And this in 
our 
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our view is the result: To our minds, in these soft, melodious 
imaginations of his there is embodied the Wisdom which is 
proper to this time ; the beautiful, the religious Wisdom, which 
may still, with something of its old impressiveness, speak to the 
whole soul; still, in these hard, unbelieving, utilitarian days 
reveal to us glimpses of the Unseen but not unreal World, that so 
the Actual and the Ideal may again meet together, and clear Know- 
ledge be again wedded to Religion, in the life and business of men. 

Such is our conviction or persuasion with regard to the poetry 
of Goethe. Could we demonstrate this opinion to be true, could 
we even exhibit it with that degree of clearness and consistency 
which it has attained in our own thoughts, Goethe were, on our 
part, sufficiently recommended to the best attention of all 
thinking men. But, unhappily, it is not a subject susceptible of 
demonstration: the merits and characteristics of a Poet are not 
to be set forth by logic; but to be gathered by personal, and as, 
in this case, it must be, by deep and careful inspection of his 
works. Nay, Goethe’s w orld is ev ery way so different from 
ours; it costs us such effort, we have so much to remember, 
and so much to forget, before we can transfer ourselves in any 
measure into his peculiar point of vision, that a right study of 
him, for an Englishman, even of ingenuous, open, inquisitive 
mind, becomes unusually difficult; for a fixed, decided, con- 
temptuous Englishman, néxt to impossible. To a reader of the 
first class, helps may be given, explanations will remove many 
a difficulty ; beauties that lay hidden may be made apparent ; 
and directions, adapted to his actual position, will at length 
guide him into the proper track for such an inquiry. All this, 
however, must be a work of progression and detail. To do our 
part in it, from time to time, must rank among the best duties 
of an English Foreign Review. Meanwhile our present en- 
deavour limits itself within far narrower bounds. We cannot 
aim to make Goethe known, but only to prove that he is worthy 
of being known; at most, to point out, as it were afar off, the 
path by which some knowledge of him may be obtained. A 
slight glance at his general literary character and procedure, 
and one or two of his chief productions, which throw light on 
these, must for the present suffice. 


A French diplomatic personage, contemplating Goethe’s phy- 
siognomy, is said to have observed: Votld un homme qui a eu 
beaucoup de chagrins. A truer version of the matter, Goethe 
himself seems to think, would have been: Here is a man who 
has struggled toughly ; who has es sich recht sauer werden lassen. 
Goethe’s life, whether as a writer and thinker, or as a living, active 
man, 
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man, has indeed been a life of effort, of earnest toilsome endea- 
vour after all excellence. Accordingly, his intellectual progress, 
his spiritual and moral history, as it may be gathered from his 
successive works, furnishes, with us, no small portion of the 
pleasure and profit we derive from perusing them. Participating 
deeply in all the influences of his age, he has from the first, at 
every new epoch, stood forth to elucidate the new circumstances 
of the time; to offer the instruction, the solace, which that time 
required. His literary life divides itself into two portions widely 
different in character: the products of the first, once so new 
and original, have long, either directly or through the thousand, 
thousand imitations of them been familiar to us; with the pro- 
ducts of the second, equally original, and, in our day, far more 
precious, we are yet little acquainted. These two classes of 
works stand curiously related with each other ; at first view, in 
strong contradiction, yet, in truth, connected together by the 
strictest sequence. For Goethe has not only suffered and 
mourned in bitter agony under the spiritual perplexities of his 
time; but he has also mastered these, he is above them, and 
has shown others how to rise above them. At one time, we found 
him in darkness, and now, he is in light; he was once an Un- 
believer, and now he is a Believer ; and he believes moreover not 
by denying his unbelief, but by following it out; not by stop- 
ping short, still less turning back, in his inquiries, but by reso- 
lutely prosecuting them, ‘This, it appears to us, is a case of 
singular interest, and rarely exemplified, if, at all elsewhere, in 
these our days. How has this man, to whom the world once 
offered nothing but blackness, denial, and despair, attained to 
that better vision which now shows it to him, not tolerable only, 
but full of solemnity and loveliness? How has the belief of aSaint 
been united in this high and true mind with the clearness of a 
Sceptic ; the devout spirit of a Fenelon made to blend in soft har- 
mony with the gaiety, the sarcasm, the shrewdness of a Voltaire? 

Goethe’s two earliest works are Gétz von Berlichingen and 
The Sorrows of Werter. The boundless influence and popu- 
larity they gained, both at home and abroad, is well known. It 
was they that established almost at once his literary fame in his 
own country; and even determined his subsequent private his- 
tory, for they brought him into contact with the Duke of Wei- 
mar; in connexion with whom, the Poet, engaged in manifold 
duties, political as well as literary, has liv a for fifty-four years, 
and still, in honourable retirement, continues to live.* Their 


* Since the above was written, that worthy Prince, worthy, we have understood, in all 
respects, exemplary in whahever concerned Literature and the Arts, has been called 
suddenly away. He died on his road from Berlin, near Torqua, on the 24th of June. 
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effects over Europe at large were not less striking than in 
Germany. 


‘It would be difficult,” observes a writer on this subject, ‘to 
name two books which have exercised a deeper influence on the 
subsequent literature of Europe, than these two performances of a 
young author ; his first-fruits, the produce of his twenty-fourth year. 
Werter uppeared to seize the hearts of men in all quarters of the 
world, and to utter for them the word which they had long been 
waiting to hear. As usually happens, too, this same word, once 
uttered, was soon abundantly repeated ; spoken in all dialects, and 
chaunted through all notes of the gamut, till the sound of it had 
grown a weariness rather than a pleasure. Sceptical sentimentality, 
view-hunting, love, friendship, suicide, and desperation, became the 
staple of literary ware ; and though the epidemic, after a long course 
of years, subsided in Germany, it reappeared with various modifica- 
tions in other countries, and everywhere abundant traces of its good 
and bad effects are still to be discerned. The fortune of Berlichingen 
with the Tron Hand, though less sudden, ~vas by no means less 
exalted. In his own country, Gétz, though he now stands solitary 
and childless, became the parent of an innumerable progeny of 
chivalry plays, feudal delineations, and poetico-antiquarian perform- 
ances ; which, though long ago deceased, made noise enough in their 
day and generation: and with ourselves, his influence has been 
perhaps still more remarkable. Sir Walter Scott’s first literary enter- 
prise was a translation of Gétz von Berlichingen ; and, if genius could 
be communicated like instruction, we might call this work of Goethe’s 
the prime cause of Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, with all that 
has followed from the same creative band. Truly, a grain of seed 
that has lighted on the right soil! For if not firmer and fairer, it has 
grown to be taller and broader than any other tree; and all the 
nations of the earth are still yearly gathering of its fruit. 

* But overlooking these spiritual genealogies, which bring little 
certainty and little profit, it may be sufficient to observe ot Berli- 
chingen and Werter, that they stand prominent among the causes, or, 
at the very least, among the signals of a great change in modern 
literature. The former directed men’s attention with a new force to 
the picturesque effects of the Past; and the latter, for the first time, 
attempted the more accurate delineation of a class of feelings deeply 
important to modern minds, but for which our elder poetry offered no 
exponent, and perhaps could offer none, because they are feelings 
that arise from Passion incapable of being converted into Action, and 
belong chiefly to an age as indolent, cultivated and unbelieving as 
our own. This, notwithstanding the dash of falsehood which may 
exist in Werter itself, and the boundless delirium of extravagance 
which it called forth in others, is a high praise which cannot justly be 
denied it. The English reader ought also to understand that our 
current version of Werter is mutilated and inaccurate : it comes to us 
through the all-subduing medium of the French, shorn of its caustic 
strength, with its melancholy rendered maudlin, its hero reduced 
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from the stately gloom of a broken-hearted poet to the tearful 
wrangling of a dyspeptic tailor.’* 

To the same dark, wayward mood, which, in Werter, pours 
itself forth in bitter wailings over human life; and, in Berlichin- 
gen, appears as a fond and sad looking back into the Past, 
belong various other productions of Goethe's ; for example, the 
Mitschudigen, and the first idea of Faust, which however was 
not realized in actual composition, till a calmer period of his 
history. Of this early ‘harsh and crude,’ yet fervid and genial 
period, Werter may stand here as the representative; and 
viewed, in its external and internal relation, will help to illus- 
trate both the writer and the public he was writing for. 

At the present day, it would be difficult for us, satisfied, nay, 
sated to nausea, as we have been with the doctrines of Sen- 
timentality, to estimate the boundless interest which Werter 
must have excited when first given to the world. It was then 
new in all senses ; it was wonderful, yet wished for, both in its 
own country and in every other. The literature of Germany 
had as yet but partially awakened from its long torpor: deep 
learning, deep reflection, have at no time been wanting there ; 
but the creative spirit had for above a century been almost ex- 
tinct. Of late, however, the Ramlers, Rabeners, Gellerts, had 
attained to no inconsiderable polish of style ; Klopstock’s Mes- 
sias had called forth the admiration, and perhaps still more the 
pride, of the country, as a piece of art ; a high enthusiasm was 
abroad ; Lessing had roused the minds of men to a deeper and 
truer interest in literature, had even decidedly begun to intro- 
duce a heartier, warmer, and more expressive style. The Ger- 
mans were on the alert; in expectation, or at least in full 
readiness for some far bolder impulse ; waiting for the Poet that 
might speak to them from the heart to the heart. It was in 
Goethe that such a Poet was to be given them. 

Nay, the literature of other countries, placid, self-satisfied as 
they might seem, was in an equally expectant condition. Every- 
where, as in Germany, there was polish and languor, external 
glitter and internal vacuity ; it was not fire, but a picture of fire, 
at which no soul could be warmed. Literature had sunk from 
its former vocation: it no longer held the mirror up to nature ; 
no longer reflected, in many-coloured expressive symbols, the 
actual passions, the hopes, sorrows, joys of living men; but 
dwelt in a remote conventional world, in Castles of Otranto, in 
Epigoniads and Leonidases, among clear, metallic heroes, and 
white, high, stainless beauties, in whom the drapery and elocu- 


* German Romance, vol. iv., p. 5-7. 
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tion were nowise the least important qualities. Men thought it 
right that the heart should swell into magnanimity with Caracta- 
cus and Cato, and melt into sorrow with many an Eliza and Ade- 
laide ; but the heart was in no haste either to swell or to melt. Some 
pulses of heroical sentiment, a few unnatural tears might, with 
conscientious readers, be actually squeezed forth on such occa- 
sions : but they came only from the surface of the mind; nay, 
had the conscientious man considered of the matter, he would have 
found that they ought not to have comeat all. Our only English 
poet of the period was Goldsmith ; a pure, clear, genuine spirit, 
had he been of depth or strength sufficient: his Vicar of 
Wakefield remains the best of all modern Idyls; but it is and 
was nothing more. And consider our leading writers ; consider 
the poetry of Gray, and the prose of Johnson. The first a la- 
borious mosaic, through the hard, stiff lineaments of which 
little life or true grace ‘could be expected to look: real feeling, 
and all freedom of expressing it, are sacrificed to pomp, to cold 
splendour ; for vigour we have a certain mouthing vehemence, 
too elegant indeed to be tumid, yet essentially foreign to the 
heart, and seen to extend no deeper than the mere voice and 
gestures. Were it not for his Letters, which are full of warm, 
exuberant power, we might almost doubt whether Gray was a 
man of genius; nay, was a living man at all, and not rather 
some thousand-times more cunningly devised poetical turning- 
loom, than that of Swift’s Philosophers in Laputa. Johnson’s 
prose is true, indeed, and sound, and full of practical sense ; 
few men have seen more clearly into the motives, the interests, 
the whole walk and conversation of the living busy world as it 
lay before him; but farther than this busy, and, to most of us, 
rather prosaic world, he seldom looked: his instruction is for 
men of business, and in vegard to matters of business alone. 
Prudence is the highest Virtue he can inculcate; and for that 
finer portion of our nature, that portion of it which belongs es- 
sentially to Literature strictly so called; where our highest 
feelings, our best joys and keenest sorrows, our Doubt, our 
Love, our Religion reside, he has no word to utter ; no remedy, 
no counsel to give us in our straits; or at mae, if, like poor 
Boswell, the patient is importunate, will answer : ‘ My dear Sir, 
endeavour to clear your mind of Cant.’ 

The turn which Philosophical speculation had taken in the 
preceding age corresponded with this tendency, and enhanced 
its narcotic influences; or was, indeed, properly speaking, the 
root they had sprung from. Locke, himself a clear, humble- 
minded, patient, reverent, nay religious man, had paved the 
way for banishing religion from the world. Mind, by being 
modelled 
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modelled in men’s imaginations into a Shape, a Visibility; and 
reasoned of as if it had been some composite, divisible and 
reuniteable substance, some finer chemical salt, or curious 
piece of logical joinery,—began to lose its immaterial, myste- 
rious, divine though invisible character: it was tacitly figured 
as something that might, were our organs fine enough, be seen. 
Yet who had ever seen it? Who could ever see it? Thus by 
degrees it passed into a Doubt, a Relation, some faint possibility ; 
and at last into a highly- probable Nonentity. Following Locke’s 
footsteps, the French had discovered that ‘as the ~ stomach 
secretes Chyle, so does the brain secrete Thought.’ And what 
then was Religion, what was Poetry, what was all high and 
heroic feeling? Chiefly a delusion ; often a false and pernicious 
one. Poetry, indeed, was still to be preserved; because Poetry 
was a useful thing: men needed amusement, and loved to 
amuse themselves with Poetry: the playhouse was a pretty 
lounge of an evening; then there were so many _ precepts, 
satirical, didactic, so much more impressive for the rhyme; to say 
nothing of your occasional verses, birth-day odes, epithalamiums, 
epicediums, by which ‘the dream of existence may be so highly 
sweetened and embellished.’ Nay, does not Poetry, acting 
on the imaginations of men, excite them to daring purposes ; 
sometimes, as in the case of Tyrtzus, to fight better; in which 
wise may it not rank as a useful stimulant to man, along with 
Opium and Scotch Whiskey, the manufacture of w hich is al- 
lowed by law? In Heaven’s name, then, let Poetry be pre- 
served. 

With Religion, however, it fared somewhat worse. In the eyes 
of Voltaire and his disciples, Religion was a superfluity, indeed a 
nuisance. Here, it is true, his followers have since found that 
he went too far; that Religion, being a great sanction to civil 
morality, is of use for keeping society in order, at least the 
lower classes, who have not the feeling of Honour in due force ; 
and therefore, as a considerable belp to the Constable and Hang- 
man, ought decidedly to be kept up. But such toleration is the 
fruit only of later days. In those times, there was no question 
but how to get rid of it, root and branch, the sooner the better. 
A gleam of zeal, nay we will call it, however basely alloyed, a 
glow of real enthusiasm and love of truth, may have animated 
the minds of these men, as they looked abroad on the pestilent 
jungle of Superstition, and hoped to clear the earth of it for 
ever. This little glow, so alloyed, so contaminated with pride 
and other poor or bad admixtures, was the last which thinking 
men were to experience in Europe for atime. So is it always 
in regard to Religious Belief, how degraded and defaced soever : 
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the delight of the Destroyer and Denier is no pure delight, and 
must soon pass away. With bold, with skilful hand, Voltaire 
set his torch to the jungle: it blazed aloft to heaven ; and the 
flame exhilarated and comforted the incendiaries ; but unhappily 
such comfort could not continue. Ere long this flame, with its 
cheerful light and heat, was gone: the jungle, it is true, had 
been consumed; but, with its entanglements, its shelter and 
its spots of verdure also; and the black, chill, ashy swamp, left 
in its stead, seemed for the time a greater evil than the other. 

In such a state of painful obstruction, extending itself every- 
where over Europe, and already master of Germany, lay the 
general mind, when Goethe first appeared in Literature. What- 
ever belonged to the finer nature of man had withered under 
the Harmattan breath of Doubt, or passed away in the con- 
flagration of open Infidelity ; and now, where the Tree of Life 
once bloomed and brought fruit of goodliest savour, there was 
only barrenness and desolation. ‘To such as could find sufficient 
interest in the day-labour and day-wages of earthly existence ; 
in the resources of the five bodily Senses, and of Vanity, the 
only mental sense which yet flourished, which flourished indeed 
with gigantic vigour, matters were still not so bad. Such men 
helped themselves forward, as they will generally do; and found 
the world, if not an altogether proper sphere, (for every man, 
disguise it as he may, has a soul in him,) at least a 
tolerable enough place; where, by one item and another, some 
comfort, or show of comfort, might from time to time be got up, 
and these few years, especially since they were so few, be spent 
without much murmuring. But to men afflicted with the ‘ ma- 
lady of Thought,’ some devoutness of temper was an inevitable 
heritage: to such the noisy forum of the world could appear but 
an empty, altogether insufficient concern ; and the whole scene 
of life had become hopeless enough. Unhappily, such feelings 
are yet by no means so infrequent with ourselves, that we need 
stop here to depict them. ‘That state of Unbelief from which 
the Germans do seem to be in some measure delivered, still 
presses with incubus force on the greater part of Europe; and 
nation after nation, each in its own way, feels that the first of 
all moral problems is how to cast it off, or how to rise above it. 
Governments naturally attempt the first expedient ; Philosophers, 
in general, the second. 

The poet, says Schiller, is a citizen not only of his country, 
but of his time. Whatever occupies and interests men in gene- 
ral, will interest him still more. That nameless Unrest, the 
blind struggle of a soul in bondage, that high, sad, longing Dis- 
content, which was agitating every bosom, had driven — 
almost 
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almost to despair. All felt it; he alone could give it voice. 
And here lies the secret of his popularity ; in his deep, suscep- 
tive heart, he felt a thousand times more keenly what every one 
was feeling; with the creative gift which belonged to him 
as a poet, he bodied it forth into visible shape, gave it a local 
habitation and a name ; and so made himself the spokesman of 
his generation. Werter is but the cry of that dim, rooted pain, 
under which all thoughtful men of a certain age were languish- 
ing: it paints the misery, it passionately utters the complaint ; 
and heart and voice all over Europe, loudly and at once re- 
spond to it. True, it prescribes no remedy; for that was a 
far different, far harder enterprise, to which other years aad 
a higher culture were required; but even this utterance of 
the pain, even this little for the present, is ardently grasped 
at, and with eager sympathy appropriated in every bosom. If 
Byron’s life-weariness, his moody melancholy, and mad, storm- 
ful indignation, borne on the tones of a wild and quite artless 
melody, could pierce so deep into many a British heart, now that 
the whole matter is no longer new,—is indeed old and trite,— 
we may judge with what vehement acceptance this Werter must 
have been welcomed, coming a8 it did like a voice from un- 
known regions, the first thrilling peal of that impassioned dirge, 
which, in country after country, men’s ears have listened to, till 
they were deaf to all else. For Werter, infusing itself into the 
core and whole spirit of Literature, gave birth to a race of Sen- 
timentalists, who have raged and wailed in every part of the 
world ; till better light dawned on them, or at worst, exhausted 
Nature laid herself to sleep, and it was discovered that Jament- 
ing was an unproductive labour. These funereal choristers, in 
Germany, a loud, haggard, tumultuous, as well as tearful class, 
were named the AKraftmduner, or Power-men; but bave all 
long since, like sick children, cried themselves to rest. Byron 
was our English Sentimentalist and Power-man ; the strongest 
of his kind in Europe; the wildest, the gloomiest, and it may 
be hoped, the last. For what good is it to ‘ whine, put finger r 
the eye, and sob,’ in such a case? Still more, to snarl and snap 
in malignant wise, ‘ like dog distract, or monkey sick’? Why 
should we quarrel with our existence, here as it lies before us, 
our field and inheritance, to make or to mar, for better or for 
worse ; in which, too, so many noblest men have, ever from the 
beginning, warring with the very evils we war with, both made 
and been what will be venerated to all time ? 


* What shapest thou here at the World? ’Tis shapen long ago ; 
The Maker shaped it, and thought it were best even so. 
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Thy lot is appointed, go follow its hest ; 
Thy journey ’s begun, thou must move and not rest ; 
For sorrow and care cannot alter thy case, 

And running, not raging, will win thee the race.’ 


Meanwhile, of the philosophy which reigns in Werter, and 
which it has been our lot to hear so often repeated elsewhere, 
we may here produce a short specimen. The following passage 
will serve our turn; and be, if we mistake not, new to the mere 
English reader. 


‘That the life of man is but a dream, has come into many a head ; 
and with me, too, some feeling of that sort is ever at work. When I 
look upon the limits within which man’s powers of action and inquiry 
are hemmed in ; when I see how all effort issues simply in procuring 
supply for wants, which again have no object but continuing this poor 
existence of ours ; and then, that all satisfaction on certain points of 
inquiry is but a dreaming resignation, while you paint, with many- 
coloured figures and gay prospects, the walls you sit imprisoned by, 
—all this, Wilhelm, makes me dumb. I return to my own heart, 
and find there such a world! Yet a world, too, more in forecast and 
dim desire, than in vision and living power. And then all swims 
before my mind’s eye ; and so I smile, and again go dreaming on as 
others do. 

‘That children know not what they want, all conscientious tutors 
and education-philosophers have long been agreed: but that full- 
grown men, as well as children, stagger to and fro along this earth ; 
like these, not knowing whence they come or whither they go; 
aiming, just as little, after true objects; governed just as well by 
biscuit, cakes, and birchrods: this is what no one likes to believe ; 
and yet, it seems to me, the fact is lying under our very nose. 

‘I will confess to thee, for I know what thou wouldst say to me on 
this point, that those are the happiest, who, like children, live from 
one day to the other, carrying their dolls about with them, to dress 
and undress; gliding, also, with the highest respect, before the 
drawer where mamma has locked the gingerbread ; and, when they 
do get the wished-for morsel, devouring it with puffed-out cheeks, 
and crying, More !—These are the fortunate of the earth. Well is 
it likewise with those who can label their rag-gathering employments, 
or perhaps their passions, with pompous titles, and represent them to 
mankind as gigantic undertakings for its welfare and salvation. 
Happy the man who can live in such wise! But he who, in his 
humility, observes where all this issues, who sees how featly any 
small thriving citizen can trim his patch of garden into a Paradise, 
and with what unbroken heart even the unhappy crawls along under 
his burden, and all are alike ardent to see the light of this sun but 
one minute longer ;—yes, he is silent, and he too forms his world 
out of himself, and he too is happy because he is a man. And then, 
hemmed in as he is, he ever keeps in his heart the sweet feeling of 
freedom, and that this dungeon—can be left when he likes.’* 
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What Goethe’s own temper and habit of thought must have 
been, while the materials of such a work were forming them- 
selves within his heart, might be in some degree conjectured, 
and he has himself informed us. We quote the following pas- 
sage from his Dichtung und Wahrheit, The writing of Werter, 
it would seem, indicating so gloomy, almost desperate a state of 
mind in the author, was at the same time a symptom, indeed a 
cause, of his now having got delivered from such melancholy. 
Far from recommending suicide to others, as Werter has often 
been accused of doing, it was the first proof that Goethe himself 
had abandoned these “ hypochondriacal crotchets :’”’ the imagi- 
nary “Sorrows” had helped to free him from many real ones. 

‘Such weariness of life, he says, ‘has its physical and its spiritual 
causes; those we shall leave to the Doctor, these to the Moralist, 
for investigation ; and in this so trite matter, touch only on the main 
point, when that phenomenon expresses itself most distinctly. All 
pleasure in life is founded on the regular return of external things. 
‘The alternations of day and night, of the seasons, of the blossoms 
and fruits, and whatever else meets us from epoch to epoch with the 
offer and command of enjoyment,—these are the essential springs of 
earthly existence. The more open we are to such enjoyments, the 
happier we feel ourselves ; but, should the vicissitude of these appear- 
ances come and go without our taking interest in it, should such 
benignant invitations address themselves to us in vain, then follows 
the gyeatest misery, the heaviest malady, one grows to view life as a 
sickening burden. We have heard of the Englishman who hanged 
himself, to be no more troubled with daily putting off and on his 
clothes. I knew an honest gardener, the overseer of some extensive 
pleasure-grounds, who once splenetically exclaimed : Shall I see these 
clouds for ever passing, then, from east to west? It is told, of one 
of our most distinguished men,* that he viewed with dissatisfaction 
the spring again growing green, and wished that, by way of change, 
.it would for once be red. These are specially the symptoms of life- 
weariness, which not seldom issues in suicide, and, at this time, 
among men of meditative, secluded character, was more frequent 
than might be supposed. 

‘Nothing, however, will sooner induce this feeling of satiety than 
the return of love. The first love, it is said justly, is the only one; 
for ‘in the second, and by the second, the highest significance of love 
is in fact lost. That idea of infinitude, of everlasting endurance, 
which supports and bears it aloft, is destroyed: it seems transient, 
like all that returns. * * * 

‘Further, a young man soon comes to find, if not in himself, at 
least in others, that moral epochs have their course, as well as the 
seasons. The favour of the great, the protection of the powerful, 
the help of the active, the good- will of the many, the love of the 








* Lessing, we believe ; but perhaps it was less the greenness of spring that vexed him, 
than Jacobi’s too lyrical admiration of it—Eb. 
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few, all fluctuates up and down; so that we cannot hold it fast, any 
more than we can hold sun, moon, and stars. And yet these things 
are not mere natural events : such blessings flee away from us, by our 
own blame or that of others, by accident or destiny; but they flee 
away, they fluctuate, and we are never sure of them. 

‘ But what most pains the young man of sensibility is, the incessant 
return of our faults : for how long is it before we learn, that, in culti- 
vating our virtues, we nourish our faults along with them? The 
former rest on the latter, as on their roots; and these ramify them- 
selves in secret as strongly and as wide, as those others in the open 
light. Now, as we for most part practise our virtues with fore- 
thought and will, but by our faults are overtaken unexpectedly, the 
former seldom give us much joy, the latter are continually giving us 
sorrow and distress. Indeed, here lies the subtlest «difficuity in Self- 
knowledge, the difficulty which almost renders it impossible. But 
figure, in addition to all this, the heat of youthful blood, an imagina- 
tion easily fascinated and paralyzed by individual objects ; further, the 
wavering commotions of the day, and you will find that an impatient 
striving to free oneself from such a pressure was no unnatural state. 

* However, these gloomy contemplations, which, if a man yield to 
them, will lead him to boundless lengths, could not have so de- 
cidedly developed themselves in our young German minds, had not 
some outward cause excited and forwarded us in this sorrowful 


employment. Such a cause existed for us in the Literature, especially 
the Poetical Literature, of England, the great qualities of which are 
accompanied by a certain earnest melancholy, which it imparts to 
every one that occupies himself with it. 
* . * 


. 

‘In such an element, with such an environment of circumstances, 
with studies and tastes of this sort, harassed by unsatisfied desires, 
externally nowhere called forth to important action; with the sole 
prospect of dragging on a languid, spiritless, mere civic life, we had 
recurred, in our disconsolate pride, to the thought that life, when it 
no longer suited one, might be cast aside at pleasure ; and had helped 
ourselves hereby, stintedly enough, over the crosses and tediums of 
the time. These sentiments were so universal, that Werter, on this 
very account, could produce the greatest effect; striking in every- 
where with the dominant humour, and representing the interior of a 
sickly, youthful heart, in a visible and palpable shape. How accu- 
rately the English have known this sorrow, might be seen from these 
few significant lines, written before the appearance of Werter : 

‘To griefs congenial prone, 
More wounds than nature gave he knew, 
While misery’s form his fancy drew 
In dark ideal hues, and horrors not its own.’* 


* Self-murder is an occurrence in men’s affairs, which, how much 
soever it may have already been discussed and commented upon, 


* So in the original. 
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excites an interest in every mortal; and, at every new era, must be 
discussed again, Montesquieu confers on his heroes and great men 
the right of putting themselves to death when they see good; 
observing, that it must stand at the will of every one to conclude the 
Fifth Act of his Tragedy whenever he thinks best. Here, however, 
our business lies not with persons who, in activity, have led an 
important life, who have spent their days for some mighty empire, or 
for the cause of freedom; and whom one may forbear to censure, 
when seeing the high ideal purpose which had inspired them, vanish 
from the earth, they meditate pursuing it to that other undiscovered 
country. Our business here is with persons to whom, properly from 
want of activity, and in the peacefullest condition imaginable, life 
has, nevertheless, by their exorbitant requisitions on themselves, 
become a burden. As I myself was in this predicament, and know 
best what pain I suffered in it, what efforts it cost me to escape from 
it, I shall not hide the speculations, I, from time to time, considerately 
prosecuted, as to the various modes of death one had to chuse from. 

‘It is something so unnatural for a man to break loose from him- 
self, not only to hurt, but to annibilate himself, that he for the most 
part catches at means of a mechanical sort for putting his purpose in 
execution. When Ajax falls on his sword, it is the weight of his 
body that performs this service for him. When the warrior adjures 
his armour-bearer to slay him, rather than that he come into the 
hands of the enemy, this is likewise an external force which he 
secures for himself; only a moral instead of a physical one. Women 
seek in the water a cooling for their desperation ; and the highly 
mechMical means of pistol-shooting insures a quick act with the 
smallest effort. Hanging is a death one mentions unwillingly, 
because it is an ignoble one. In England it may happen more readily 
than elsewhere, because from youth upwards you there see that 
punishment frequent without being specially ignominious. By poi- 
son, by opening of veins, men aim but at parting slowly from life ; 
and the most refined, the speediest, the most painless death, by means 
of an asp, was worthy of a Queen, who had spent her life in pomp 
and luxurious pleasure. All these, however, are external helps; are 
enemies, with which a man, that he may fight against himself, makes 
league. 

‘When I considered these various methods, and, further, looked 
abroad over history, I could find among all suicides no one that had 
gone about this deed with such greatness and freedom of spirit as the 
Emperor Otho. This man, beaten indeed as a general, yet nowise 
reduced to extremities, determines, for the good of the Empire, 
which already in some measure belonged to him, and for the saving 
of so many thousands, to leave the world, With his friends he passes 
a gay, festive night, and next morning it is found that with his own 
hand he has plunged a sharp dagger into his heart. ‘This sole act 
seemed to me worthy of imitation; and I convinced myself that 
whoever could not proceed herein as Otho had done, was not entitled 


to resolve on renouncing life. By this conviction, I saved myself 
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from the purpose, or, indeed, more properly speaking, from the whim, 
of suicide, which in those fair peaceful times had insinuated itself 
into the mind of indolent youth. Among a considerable collection 
of arms, I possessed a costly well-ground dagger. “This I laid down 
nightly beside my bed; and before extinguishing the light, I tried 
whether I could succeed in sending the sharp point an inch or two 
deep into my breast. But as I truly never could succeed, I at last 
took to laughing at myself; threw away all these hypochondriacal 
crotchets, and determined to live. To do this with cheerfulness, 
however, I required to have some poetical task given me, wherein 
all that I had felt, thought, or dreamed on this weighty business, 
might be spoken forth. With such view, I endeavoured to collect 
the elements which for a year or two had been floating about in me ; 
I represented to myself the circumstances which had most oppressed 
and afflicted me: but nothing of all this would take form; there 
was wanting an incident, a fable, in which I might embody it. - 

‘ All at once I hear tidings of Jerusalem's death ; and directly 
following the general rumour, came the most precise and circum- 
stantial description of the business ; and in this instant the plan of 
Werter was invented: the whole shot together from all sides, and 
became a solid mass ; as the water in the vessel, which already stood 


on the point of freezing, is by the slightest motion changed at once 
into firm ice.’* 


A wide, and every way most important, interval divides 
Werter, with its sceptical philosophy, and ‘ hypochondriacal 
crotchets,’ from Goethe’s next novel, Wilhelm Meistet{s Ap- 
prenticeship, published some twenty years afterwards. This work 
belongs, in all senses, to the second and sounder period of 
Goethe’s life, and may indeed serve as the fullest, if perhaps not 
the purest, impress of it; being written with due forethought, 
at various times, during a period of no less than ten years. 
Considered as a piece of Art, there were much to be said on 
Meister ; all which, however, lies beyond our present purpose. 
We are here looking at the work chiefly as a document for the 
writer’s history; and in this point of view, it certainly seems, 
as contrasted with its more popular precursor, to deserve our 
best attention: for the problem which had been stated in 
Werter, with despair of its solution, is here solved. The lofty 
enthusiasm, which wandering wildly over the universe, found 
no resting place, has here reached its appointed home; and 
lives in harmony with what long appeared to threaten it with 
annihilation. Anarchy has now become Peace ; the once 
gloomy and perturbed spirit is now serene, cheerfully vigorous, 
and rich in good fruits. Neither, which is most important of 
all, has this Peace been attained by a surrender to Necessity, or 


* Dichtung und Wahrheit, B, iii, s, 200—213, 
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any compact with Delusion; a seeming blessing, such as years 
and dispiritment will of themselves bring to most men, and 
which is indeed no blessing, since even continued battle is 
better than destruction or captivity; and peace of this sort is 
like that of Galgacus’s Romans, who ‘ called it peace when 
they had made a desert.’ Here the ardent, high aspiring youth 
has grown into the calmest man, yet with increase and not loss 
of ardour, and with aspirations higher as well as clearer. For 
he has conquered his unbelief; the Ideal has been built on the 
actual; no longer floats vaguely in darkness and regions of 
dreams, but rests in light, on the firm ground of human interest 
and business, as in its true scene, on its true basis. 

It is wonderful to see with what softness the scepticism of 
Jarno, the commercial spirit of Werner, the reposing, polished 
manhood of Lothario and the Uncle, the unearthly enthusiasm 
of the Harper, the gay, animal vivacity of Philina, the mystic, 
ethereal, almost spiritual nature of Mignon, are blended together 
in this work ; how justice is done to each, how each lives freely 
in his proper element, in his proper form ; and how, as Wilhelm 
himself, the mild-hearted, all-hoping, all-believing Wilhelm, 
struggles forward towards his world of Art through these curi- 
ously complected influences, all this unites itself into a multifa- 
rious, yet so harmonious Whole, as into a clear poetic mirror, 
where man’s life and business in this age, his passions and pur- 
poses, the highest equally with the lowest, are imaged back to 
us in’ beautiful significance. Poetry and Prose are no longer at 
variance, for the poet’s eyes are opened : he sees the changes of 
many-coloured existence, and sees the loveliness and deep 
purport which lies hidden under the very meanest of them ; 
hidden to the vulgar sight, but clear to the poet’s ; because the 
‘open secret’ is no longer a secret to him, and he knows that 
the Universe is full of goodness ; that whatever has being has 
beauty. 

Apart from its literary merits or demerits, such is the temper 
of mind we trace in Goethe’s Meister, and, more or less expres- 
sively exhibited, in all his later works. We reckon it a rare phe- 
nomenon, this temper ; and worthy, in our times, if it do exist, 
of best study from all inquiring men. How has such a temper 
been attained in this so lofty and impetuous mind, once, too, 
dark, desolate, and full of doubt, more than any other? How 
may we, each of us in his several sphere, attain it, or strengthen 
it, for ourselves? These are questions, this last is a question, in 
which no one is unconcerned. . 

To answer these questions, to begin the answer of them, 
would lead us very far beyond our present limits. It is not, as 

we 
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we believe, without long, sedulous study, without learning much, 
and unlearning much, that, for any man, the answer of such 
questions is even to be hoped. Meanwhile, as regards Goethe, 
there is one feature of the business which, to us, throws consi- 
derable light on his moral persuasions, and will not, in investi- 
gating the secret of them, be overlooked. We allude to the 
spirit in which he cultivates his Art; the noble, disinterested, 
almost religious love with which he looks on Art in general, 
and strives towards it as towards the sure, highest, nay only, 
good. We extract one passage from Wilhelm Meister: it may 
pass for a piece of fine declamation, but not in that light do we 
offer it here. Strange, unaccountable as the thing may seem, 
we have actually evidence before our mind that Goethe believes 


in such do¢trines, nay has, in some sort, lived and endeavoured 
to direct his conduct by them. 


* « Look at men,” continues Wilhelm, “ how they struggle after 
happiness and satisfaction! Their wishes, their toil, their gold are 
ever hunting restlessly; and after what? After that which the 
Poet has received from nature ; the right enjoyment of the world ; 
the feeling of himself in others; the harmonious conjunction of 
many things that will seldom go together. 

*“ What is it that keeps men in continual discontent and agitation ? 
It is that they cannot make realities correspond with their concep- 
tions, that enjoyment steals away from among their hands, that 
the wished-for comes too late, and nothing reached and acquired 
produces on the heart the effect which their longing for it ata dis- 
tance led them to anticipate. Now fate has exalted the Poet above 
all this, as if he were agod. He views the conflicting tumult of the 
passions ; sees families and kingdoms raging in aimless commotion ; 
sees those perplexed enigmas of misunderstanding, which often a 
single syllable would explain, occasioning convulsions unutterably 
baleful. He has a fellow-feeling of the mournful and the joyful in 
the fate of all mortals. When the man of the world is devoting his 
days to wasting melancholy for some deep disappointment ; or, in 
the ebullience of joy, is going out to meet his happy destiny, the 
lightly-moved and all-conceiving spirit of the Poet steps forth, like 
the sun from night to day, and with soft transition tunes his harp to 
joy or woe. From his heart, its native soil, springs the fair flower 
of Wisdom ; and if others while waking dream, and are pained with 
fantastic delusions from their every sense, he passes the dream of 
life like one awake, and the strangest event is to him nothing, save a 
part of the past and of the future. And thus the Poet is a teacher, 
a prophet, a friend of gods and men. How! ‘Thou wouldst have 
him descend from his height to some paltry occupation? He who is 
fashioned, like a “bird, to hover round the world, to nestle on the 
lofty summits, to feed on flowers and fruits, exchanging gaily one 
bough for another, he ought also to work at the plough like an ox ; 
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like a dog to train himself to the harness and draught; or perhaps, 
tied up in a chain, to guard a farm-yard by his barking ?” 

‘Werner, it may well be supposed, had listened with the greatest 
surprise. “ All true,” he rejoined, “if men were but made like birds ; 
and, though they neither spun nor weaved, could spend peaceful days 
in perpetual enjoyment : if at the approach of winter, they could as 
easily betake themselves to distant regions; could retire before 
scarcity, and fortify themselves against frost.” 

« « Poets have lived so,” exclaimed Wilhelm, ‘‘ in times when true 
nobleness was better reverenced ; and so should they ever live. Suf- 
ficiently provided for within, they had need of little from without ; 
the gift of imparting lofty emotions, and glorious images to men, in 
melodies and words that charmed the ear, and fixed themselves insepa- 
rably on whatever they might touch, of old enraptured the world, 
and served the gifted as a rich inheritance. At the courts of kings, 
at the tables of the great, under the windows of the fair, the sound 
of them was heard, while the ear and the soul were shut for all 
beside ; and men felt, as we do when delight comes over us, and we 
pause with rapture if, among the dingles we are crossing, the voice 
of the nightingale starts out, touching and strong. They found a 
home in every habitation of the world, and the lowliness of their 
condition but exalted them the more. The hero listened to their 
songs, and the Conqueror of the Earth did reverence to a Poet ; for 
he felt that without poets, his own wild and vast existence would 
pass away like a whirlwind, and be forgotten for ever. The lover 
wished that he could feel his longings and his joys so variedly and so 
harmoniously as the Poet's inspired lips had skill to show them 
forth ; and even the rich man could not of himself discern such 
costliness in his idol grandeurs, as when they were presented to him 
shining in the splendour of the Poet’s spirit, sensible to all worth, 
and ennobling all. Nay, if thou wilt have it, who but the Poet was 
it that first formed Gods for us; that exalted us to them, and brought 
them down to us?” ’* 

For a man of Goethe’s talent to write many such pieces of 
rhetoric, setting forth the dignity of poets, and their innate in- 
dependence on external circumstances, could be no very bard 
task: accordingly we find such sentiments again and again ex- 
pressed, sometimes with still more gracefulness, still clearer 
emphasis, in his various writings. But to adopt these senti- 
ments into his sober practical persuasion; in any measure, to 
feel and believe that such was still, and must always be, the 
high vocation of the poet; on this ground of universal huma- 
nity, of ancient and now almost forgotten nobleness, to take his 
stand, even in these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days ; 
and through all their complex, dispiriting, mean yet tumul- 


* Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, Book II, chap. 2. 
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tuous influences, to ‘ make his light shine before men,’ that it 
might beautify even our ‘ rag-gathering age’ with some beams 
of that mild, divine splendour, which had long left us, the very 
possibility of which was denied : heartily and in earnest to 
meditate all this, was no common proceeding ; to bring it into 
practice, especially in such a life as his has been, was among 
the highest and hardest enterprises, which any man whatever 
could engage in. We reckon this a greater novelty, than all 
the novelties which as a mere writer he ever put forth, whether 
for praise or censure. We have taken it upon us to say that if 
such 7s, in any sense, the state of the case with regard to Goethe, 
he deserves not mere approval asa pleasing poet and sweet 
singer; bat deep, grateful study, observance, imitation, as a 
Moralist and Philosopher. If there be any probability that such 
is the state of the case, we cannot but reckon it a matter well 
worthy of being inquired into. And it is for this only that we 
are here pleading and arguing. 

On the literary merit and meaning of Vilhelm Meister we have 
already said that we must not enter at present. The book has 
been translated into English: it underwent the usual judgment 
from our Reviews and Magazines; was to some a stone of 
stumbling, to others foolishness, to most an object of wonder. 
On the whole, it passed smoothly through the critical Assaying- 
house, for the Assayers have Christian dispositions, and very 
little time ; so Meister was ranked, without umbrage, among the 
legal coin ‘of the Minerva Press ; and allowed to circulate as 
copper currency among the rest. That in so quick a process, 
a German Friedrich d’or might not slip through unnoticed 
among new and equally brilliant British brass Farthings, there 
is no warranting. For our critics can now criticise impromptu, 
which, though far the readiest, is nowise the surest plan. Meis- 
ter is the mature product of the first genius in our times; and 
must, one would think, be different, in various respects, from 
the immature products of geniuses who are far from the first, and 
whose works spring from the brain in as many weeks as 
Goethe’s cost him years. 

Nevertheless we quarrel with no man’s verdict; for Time, 
which tries all things, will try this also, and bring to light the 
truth both as regards criticism and the thing cr riticised ; ; or sink 
both into final darkness, which likewise will be the truth as re- 
gards them. But there is one censure which we must advert to 
for a moment, so singular does it seem to us. Meister, it ap- 
pears, is a ‘vulgar’ work; no ‘ gentleman,’ we hear in certain 
circles, could have written it; few real gentlemen, it is in- 
sinuated, can like to read it; no real lady, unless possessed of 
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considerable courage, should profess having read it at all. Of 
Goethe’s ‘ gentility’ we shall leave all men to speak that have 
any, even the faintest knowledge of him; and with regard to 
the gentility of his readers, state only the following fact. Most 
of us have heard of the late Queen of Prussia, and know 
whether or not she was genteel enough, and of real ladyhood ; 
nay, if we must prove everything, her character can be read in 
the Life of Napoleon, by Sir Walter Scott, who passes for a 
judge of those matters. And yet this is w hat we find written in 
the Kunst und Alterthum for 1824.* 


* Books, too, have their past happiness, which no chance can take 
away : 


Wer nie sein Brod mit Thranen ass, 
Wer nicht die kummervollen Nachte 
Auf seinem Bette weinend sass, 

Der kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Machte.t+ 


‘ These heart-broken lines a highly noble-minded, venerated Queen 
repeated in the cruellest exile, when cast forth to boundless misery. 
She made herself familiar with the Book in which these words, with 
many other painful experiences, are communicated, and drew from it 
a melancholy consolation. This influence, stretching of itself into 
boundless time, what is there that can obliterate ” 


Here are strange diversities of taste ; ‘national discrepancies’ 
enough, had we time to investigate them! Nevertheless, 
wishing each party to'retain his own special persuasions, so far 
as they are honest, and adapted to his intellectual position, na- 
tional or individual, we cannot but believe that there is an in- 
ward and essential Truth in Art; a Truth far deeper than the 
dictates of mere Mode, and which, could we pierce through 
these dictates, would be true for all nations and all men. ‘To 
arrive at this Truth, distant from every one at first, approachable 
by most, attainable by some small number, is the end and aim 
of all real study of Poetry. For such a purpose, among others, 
the comparison of English with foreign judgment, on w orks that 
will bear judging, forms no unprofitable help. Some day, we may 
translate Friedrich Schlegel’s Essay on Meister, by way of con- 
trast to our English animadversions on that subject. Schlegel’s 
praise, w hatever ours might do, rises sufficiently high: neither 
does he seem, during twenty years, to have repented of what he 


* Band V. s.8. 
+ Who never ate his bread in sorrow ; 
Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye unseen Powers. 
Wilhelm Meister, Book Il. Chap. 13. 
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said ; for we observe in the edition of his works, at present 
publishing, he repeats the whole Character, and even appends 
to it, in a separate sketch, some new assurances and elucidations. 

it may Bisiete to be mentioned here that Meister, at its 
first appearance in Germany, was received very much as it has 
been in England. Goethe’s known character, indeed, precluded 
indifference there; but otherwise it was much the same. The 
whole guild of criticism was thrown into perplexity, into sorrow ; 
everywhere was dissatisfaction open or concealed. Official duty 
impelling them to speak, some said one thing, some another; 
all felt in secret that they knew not what to say. Till the ap- 
pearance of Schlegel’s Character, no word, that we have seen, of 
the smallest chance to be decisive, or indeed to last beyond the 
day, had been uttered regarding it Some regretted that the fire 
of Werter was so w onderfully abated ; whisperings there might 
be about ‘lowness,’ ‘heaviness ;’ some spake forth boldly i in 
behalf of suffering ‘virtue.’ Novalis was not among the 
speakers, but he censured the work in secret, and this for a 
reason which to us will seem the strangest; for its being, as we 
should say, a Benthamite work! Many are the bitter aphorisms 
we find, among his Fragments, directed against Meister for its 
prosaic, mechanical, economical, coldhearted, altogether Utili- 
tarian character. We English again call Goethe a mystic: so 
difficult is it to please all parties! But the good, deep, noble 
Novalis made the fairest amends; for notwithstanding all this, 
Tieck tells us, if we remember rightly, he regularly perused 
Meister twice a-year. 

On a somewhat different ground, proceeded quite another 
sort of assault from one Pustkucher of Quedlinburg. Herr 
Pustkucher felt afflicted, it would seem, at the want of Pa- 
triotism and Religion too manifest in Meister; and deter- 
mined to take what vengeance he could. By way of sequel to 
the Apprenticeship, Goethe had announced his Wilhelm Meis- 
ters Wanderjahre,* as in a state of preparation; but the book 
still lingered: whereupon, in the interim, forth comes this Pust- 
kucher with a pseudo-Wanderjahre of his own; satirizing, ac- 
cording to ability, the spirit and principles of the dpprenticeship. 
We have seen an epigram on Pustkucher and his Wanderjahre, 


* * Wanderjahre denotes the period which a German artisan is, by law or usage, 
obliged to pass in travelling, to perfect himself in his craft, after the conclusion of his 
Lehrjahre (Apprenticesbip), and before his Mastership can begin. In many guilds this 
custom is as old as their existence, and continues still to be indispensable : it is said to 
have originated in the frequent journeys of the German Emperors to Italy, and the 
consequent improvement observed in such workmen among their menials as had at- 
tended them thither. Most of the guilds are what is called geschenkten, that is, pre- 
senting, having presents to give to needy wandering brothers,’ 
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attributed, with what justice we know not, to Goethe himself: 
whether it is his or not, it is written in his name; and seems 
to express accurately enough for such a purpose the relation 
between the parties,—in language which we had rather not 
translate : 
Will denn von Quedlinburg aus 
Ein neuer Wanderer traben ? 
Hat doch die Wallfisch seine Laus, 
Muss auch die meine haben. 


So much for Pustkucher, and the rest. The true Wander- 
jahre has at length appeared: the first volume has been before 
the world since 1821. This fragment, for it still continues 
such, is in our view one of the most perfect pieces of composi- 
tion that Goethe has ever produced. We have heard something 
of his being at present engaged in extending or completing it : 
what the whole may in his hands become, we are anxious to 
see; but the Wanderjahre, even in its actual state, can hardly 
be called unfinished, as a piece of writing; it coheres so beau-: 
tifully within itself; and yet we see not whence the wondrous 
landscape came, or whither it is stretching ; but it hangs before 
us asa fairy region, hiding its borders on this side in light sunny 
clouds, fading away on that into the infinite azure : already we 
might almost say, it gives us the notion of a completed fragment, 
or the state in which a fragment, not meant for completion, 

might be left. 

But apart from its environment, and considered merely in 
itself, this Wanderjahre seems to us a most estimable work, 
There is, in truth, a singular gracefulness in it; a high, melo- 
dious Wisdom ; so light is it, yet so earnest; so calm, so gay, 
yet so strong and deep: for the purest spirit of all Art rests over 
it and breathes through it; ‘ mild Wisdom is wedded in living 
union to Harmony divine ; * the Thought of the Sage is melted, 
we might say, and incorporated in the liquid music of the Poet. 
‘It is called a Romance,’ observes the English Translator; ‘ but 
it treats not of romance characters or subjects ; it has less re- 
lation to Fielding’s Zom Jones, than toSpenser’s Faéry Queen.’ 
We have not forgotten what is due to Spenser; yet perhaps, 
beside his immortal allegory, this Wanderjahre may, in fact, not 
unfairly be named; and with this advantage, that it is an allegory, 
not of the Seventeenth century, but of the Nineteenth ; a picture 
full of expressiveness, of what men are striving for, and ought 
to strive for, in these actual days. ‘The scene,’ we are further told, 

‘is not laid on this firm earth ; but in a fair U topi 1 of Art and Sci- 
ence and free Activity; the figures, light and aériform, come un- 
looked for, and melt away abruptly, like the pageants of Prospero, 

in 
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in his Enchanted Island.’ We venture to add, that like Pros- 
pero’s Island this too is drawn from the inward depths, the 
purest sphere of poetic inspiration: ever as we read it, the 
images of old Italian Art flit before us ; the gay tints of Titian; 
the quaint grace of Domenichino, sometimes the clear yet 
unfathomable depth of Rafaeile; and whatever else we have 
known or dreamed of in that rich old genial world. 

As it is Goethe’s moral sentiments, and culture as a man, that 
we have made our chief object in this survey, we would fain 
give some adequate specimen of the Wanderjahre, where, as 
appears to us, these are fo be traced in their last degree of 
clearness and completeness. But to do this, to find a specimen 
that should be adequate, were difficult, or rather impossible. 
How shall we divide what is in itself one and indivisible? How 
sh ul the fraction of a complex picture give us any idea of the so 
beautiful whole? Nevertheless, we shall refer our readers to 
the Tenth and Eleventh Chapters of the Wanderjahre ; where, 
in poetic and symbolic style, they will find a sketch of the 
nature, objects, and present ground of Religious Belief, which, 
if they have ever reflected duly on that matter, will hardly fail 
to interest them. ‘They will find these chapters, if we mistake 
not, worthy of deep consideration; for this is the merit of 
Goethe: his maxims will bear study, nay, they require it, and 
improve by it more and more, They come from the depths of 
his mind, and are not in their place till they have reached the 
depths of ours. ‘The wisest man, we believe, may see in them a 
reflex of his own wisdom: but to him who is still learning, they 
become as seeds of knowledge ; they take root in the mind, and 
ramify, as we meditate them, into a whole garden of thought. 
The sketch we mentioned is far too long for being extracted 
here: however, we give some scattered portions of it, which the 
reader will accept with fair allowance. As the wild suicidal 
Night-thoughts of Werter formed our first extract, this by way 
of counterpart may be the last. We must fancy Wilhelm in 
the ‘ Pedagogic province,’ proceeding towards the ‘ Carer, or 
the Turek,’ with intent to place his son under their charge, in 
that wonderful region, ‘where he was to see so many sin- 
gularities.’ 


* Wilhelm had already noticed that in the cut and colour of the 
young people’s clothegy a variety prevailed, which gave the whole tiny 
population a peculiar aspect : he was about to question his attendant on 
this point, when a still stranger observation forced itself upon him ; 
all the children, how employed soever, laid down their work, and 
turned, with singular yet diverse gestures, towards the party riding 
past them ; or rather, as it was easy to infer, towards the Overseer, 
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who was in it. The youngest laid their arms ¢rosswise over their 
breasts and looked cheerfully up to the sky; those of middle size 
held their hands on their backs, and looked smiling on the ground ; 
the eldest stood with a frank and spirited air; their arms stretched 
down, they turned their heads to the right, and formed themselves 
into a line; whereas the others kept separate, each where he 
chanced to be. 

‘ The riders having stopped and dismounted here, as several chil- 
dren, in their various modes, were standing forth to be inspected by 
the Overseer, Wilhelm asked the meaning of these gestures ; but 
Felix struck in and cried gaily: ‘“* What posture am I to take then ?” 
“ Without doubt,” said the Overseer, ‘‘ the first posture: the arms 
over the breast, the face earnest and cheerful towards the sky.” 
Felix obeyed, but soon cried: “ This is not much to my taste; I see 
nothing up there: does it last long? But yes!’’ exclaimed he joy- 
fully, “ yonder are a pair of falcons flying from the wesé to the 
east: that is a good sign too ?”—* As thou takest it, as thou be- 
havest,” said the other: ‘*‘ Now mingle among them as thev 


mingle.” He gave a signal, and the children left their postures, and 
again betook them to work or sport as before.’ 


Wilhelm a second time ‘ asks the meaning of these gestures ;” 
but the Overseer is not at liberty to throw much light on the 


matter ; mentions only that they are symbolical, ‘ nowise mere 
grimaces, but have amoral purport, which perhaps the Curer or 
the THREE may further explain to him. The children themselves, 

it would seem, only know it in part; ‘secrecy having many ad 
vantages ; for when you tell a man at once and straight forw: wd 
the purpose of any object, he fancies there is nothing in it.’ 

By and by, however, having left Felix by the way, and parted 
with the Overseer, Wilhelm arrives at the abode of the Three 


‘ who preside over sacred things,’ and from whom further satis- 
faction is to be looked for. 


‘ Wilhelm had now reached the gate of a wooded vale, sur: 
rounded with high walls: on a certain sign, the little door opened, 
and a man of earnest, imposing look received our traveller. The 
latter found himself in a large beautifully umbrageous space, decked 
with the richest foliage, shaded with trees and bushes of all sorts ; 
while stately walls and magnificent buildings were discerned only in 
glimpses through this thick natural boscage. A friendly reception 
from the Three, who by and by appeared, at last turned into a general 
conversation, the substance of which we now present in an abbre- 
viated shape. 

* “ Since you entrust your son to us,” said they, “ it is fair that 
we admit you to a closer view of our procedure. Of what is exter- 
nal you have seen much that does not bear its meaning on its. front 
What part of this do you wish to have explained ? 

* “ Dignified yet singular gestures of salutation I have-noticed ; 
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the import of which I would gladly learn: with you, doubtless, the 
exterior has a reference to the interior, and inversely ; let me know 
what this reference is.” . 

* « Well-formed healthy children,” replied the Three, “ bring 
much into the world along with them; nature has given to each 
whatever he requires for time and duration; to unfold this is our 
duty; often it unfolds itself better of its own accord, One thing 
there is, however, which no child brings into the world with him ; 
and yet it is on this one thing that all depends for making man in 
every point a man. If you can discover it yourself, speak it out.” 
Wilhelm thought a little while, then shook bis head. 

‘ The Three, after a suitable pause, exclaimed, “‘ Reverence !” 
Wilhelm seemed to hesitate. ‘‘ Reverence!” cried they, a second 
time. ‘‘ All want it, perhaps yourself. 

‘ « Three kinds of gestures you have seen; and we inculcate a 
threefold reverence, which when commingled and formed into one 
whole, attains its full force and effect. The first is Reverence for 
what is Above us. That posture, the arms crossed over the breast, 
the look turned joyfully towards heaven ; that is what we have en- 
joined on young children ; requiring from them thereby a testimony 
that there is a God above, who images and reveals himself in 
parents, teachers, superiors. Then comes the second; Reverence 
for what is Under us. Those hands folded over the back, and as it 
were tied together; that down-turned smiling look, announce that 
we are to regard the earth with attention and cheerfulness: from 
the bounty of the earth we are nourished : the earth affords unutter- 
able joys; but disproportionate sorrows she also brings us. Should 
one of our children do himself external hurt, blameably or blame- 
lessly; should others hurt him accidentally or purposely; should 
dead involuntary matter do him hurt; then let him well consider it ; 
for such dangers will attend him all his days. But from this pos- 
ture we delay not to free our pupil, the instant we become convinced 
that the instruction connected with it has produced sufficient in- 
fluence on him. Then, on the contrary, we bid him gather courage, 
and turning to his comrades, range himself along with them. Now, 
at last, he stands forth, frank and bold; not selfishly isolated ; only 
in combination with his equals does he front the world. Further we 
have nothing to add.” 

‘ «7 see a glimpse of it!” said Wilhelm. “ Are not the mass of 
men so marred and stinted, because they take pleasure only in the 
element of evil-wishing and evil-speaking ? Whoever gives himself 
to this, soon comes to be indifferent towards God, contemptuous 
towards the world, spiteful towards his equals; and the true, 
genuine, indispensable sentiment of self-estimation corrupts into 
self-conceit and presumption. Allow me, however,” continued he, 
** to state one difficulty. You say that reverence is not natural to 
man: now has not the reverence or fear of rude people for violent 
convulsions of nature, or other inexplicable mysteriously foreboding 
occurrences, been heretofore regarded as the germ out of which a 
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higher feeling, a purer sentiment, was by degrees tu be deve- 
loped ?” 

* “ Nature is indeed adequate to fear,” replied they, ‘* but to re- 
verence not adequate. Men fear a known or unknown powerful 
being; the strong seeks to conquer it, the weak to avoid it; both 
endeavour to get quit of it, and feel themselves happy when 
for a short season they have put it aside, and their nature has in 
some degree restored itself to freedom and independence. The 
natural man repeats this operation millions of times in the course of 
his life ; from fear he struggles to freedom; from freedom he is 
driven back to fear, and so makes no advancement. To fear is easy, 
but grievous; to reverence is difficult, but satisfactory. Man does 
not willingly submit himself to reverence, or rather he never so sub- 
mits himself: it is a higher sense which must be communicated to 
his nature ; which only in some favoured individuals unfolds itself 
spontaneously, who on this account too have of old been looked upon 
as Saints and Gods. Here lies the worth, here lies the business of 
all true Religions ; whereof there are likewise only three, according 
to the objects towards which they direct our devotion.” 

‘ The men paused; Wilhelm reflected for a time in silence; but 
feeling in himself no pretension to unfold these strange words, he 


requested the Sages to proceed with their exposition. They im- 


mediately complied, ‘“ No Religion that grounds itself on fear,” said 


they, “isregarded among us. With the reverence to which a man 
should give dominion in his mind, he can, in paying honour, keep 
his own honour; he is not disunited with himself as in the former 
case. The Religion, which depends on Reverence for what is Above 
us, we denominate the Ethnic; it is the Religion of the Nations, 
and the first happy deliverance from a degrading fear: all Heathen 
religions, as we call them, are of this sort, wha soever names they 
may bear. The Second Religion, which founds itself on Reverence 
for what is Around us, we denominate the Philosophical ; for the 
Philosopher stations himself in the middle, and must draw down to 
him all that is higher, and up to him all that is lower, and only in 
this medium condition does he merit the title of Wise. Here as he 
surveys with clear sight his relation to his equals, and therefore to 
the whole human race; his relation likewise to all other earthly 
circumstances and arrangements necessary or accidental, he alone, 
in a cosmic sense, lives in Truth. But now we have to speak of the 
Third Religion, grounded on Reverence for what is Under us: this 
we name the Christian; as in the Christian Religion such a temper 
is the most distinctly manifested : it is a last step to which mankind 
were fitted and destined to attain. But what a task was it not only 
to be patient with the Earth, and let it lie beneath us, we appealing 
to ahigher birthplace ; but also to recognize humility and poverty, 
mockery and despite, disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and death, 
to recognize these things as divine ; nay, even on sin and crime to 
look not as hinderances, but to honour and love them as furtherances, 
of what is holy. Of this, indeed, we find some traces in all ages : 
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but the trace i$ not the goal ; and this being now attained, the human 
species cannot retrograde ; and we may say that the Christian 
Religion, having once appeared, cannot again vanish ; having .once 
assumed its divine shape, can be subject to no dissolution. 

* « To which of these Religions do you specially adhere ?” inquired 
Wilhelm. 

* «To all the three,” replied they, “for in their union they produce 
what may properly be called the true Religion. Out of those three 
Reverences springs the highest Reverence, Reverence for Oneself, 
and these again unfold themselves from this; so that man attains 
the highest elevation of which he is capable, that of being justified 
in reckoning himself the Best that God and Nature have produced ; 
nay of being able to continue on this lofty eminence, without being 


again by self- conceit and presumption drawn down from it into the 
vulgar level.” ’ 


The Three undertake to admit him into the interior of their 
Sanctuary ; whither accordingly he, ‘ at the hand of the Eldest,’ 
proceeds on the morrow. Sorry are we that we cannot follow 
them into the ‘ octagonal hall,’ so full of paintings, and the ¢ gal- 
lery open on one side, and stretching round a spacious, gay, 
flowery garden.’ It is a beautiful figurative representation, by 
pictures and symbols of Art, of the First and the Second Religions, 
the Ethnic and the Philosophical ; for the former of which the 
pictures have been composed from the Old Testament ; for the 
latter from the New. We can only make room for some small 
portions. 


«a 


I observe,” said Wilhelm, “you have done the Israelites the 
henour to select their history as the groundwork of this delineation, 
or rather you have made it the leading object there.” 

«** As yousee, ’ replied the Eldest ; ‘‘ for you will remark, that on the 
socles and friezes we have introduced another series of transactions 
and occurrences, not so much of a synchonistic as of a symphronistic 
kind; since, among all nations, we discover records of a similar 
import, and grounded on the same facts. Thus you perceive here, 
while, in the main field of the picture, Abraham receives a visit from 
his gods in the form of fair youths, Apollo among the herdsmen of 
Admetus is painted above on the frieze. From which we may learn, 
that the gods, when they appear to men, are commonly unrecognized 
of them.” 

‘The friends walked on. Wilhelm, for the most part, met with 
well-known objects ; but they were here exhibited in a livelier, more 
expressive manner, than he had been used to see them. On some 
few matters, he requested explanation, and at last could not help 
rewrning to his former question; ‘‘ Why the Israelitish history had 
been chosen in preference to all others ?” 

‘The Eldest answered: “‘ Among all Heathen religions, for such 
also is the Israelitish, this has the most distinguished advantages ; of 
which I shall mention only afew. At the Ethnic judgment. -seat, at 
the 
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the judgment-seat of the God of Nations, it is not asked whether 
this is the best, the most excellent nation; but whether it lasts, 
whether it has continued. The Israelitish people never was good 
for much, as its own leaders, judges, rulers, prophets, have a thou- 
sand times reproachfully declared ; it possesses few virtues, and most 
of the faults of other nations: but in cohesion, steadfastness, valour, 
and when all this would not serve, in obstinate toughness, it has no 
match. It is the most perseverant nation in the world: it is, it was, 
and it will be, to glorify the name of Jehovah through all ages. We 
have set it up, therefore, as the pattern figure ; as the main figure, 
to which the others only serve as a frame.” 

** It becomes not me to dispute with you,” said Wilhelm, “ since 
you have instruction to impart. Open to me, therefore, the other 
advantages of this people, or rather of its history, of its religion.” 

‘ « One chief advantage,” said the other, “is its excellent collection 
of Sacred Books. These stand so happily combined together, that 
even out of the most diverse elements, the feeling of a whole still 
rises before us. They are complete enough to satisfy ; fragmentary 
enough to excite; barbarous enough to rouse; tender enough to 
appease; and for how many other contradicting merits might not 
these Books, might not this one Book, be praised ?” 

* * . * & 

‘Thus wandering on, they had now reached the gloomy and per- 
plexed periods of the History, the destruction of the City and the 
Temple, the murder, exile, slavery of whole masses of this stiff- 
necked people. Its subsequent fortunes were delineated in a cun- 
ning allegorical way; a real historical delineation of them would 
have lain without the limits of true Art. 

‘ At this point, the gallery abruptly terminated in a closed door, and 
Wilhelm was surprized to see himself already at the end. ‘ In your 
historical series,” said he, ‘‘ I find achasm. You have destroyed the 
Temple of Jerusalem, and dispersed the people ; yet you have not in- 
troduced the divine Man who taught there shortly before ; to whom, 
shortly before, they would give no ear.” 

* «To have done this, as you require it, would have been an error. 
The life of that divine Man, whom you allude to, stands in no con- 
nexion with the general history of the world in his time. It wasa 
private life: his teaching was a teaching for individuals. What has 
publicly befallen vast masses of people, and the minor parts which 
compose them, belongs to the general History of the World, to the 
general Religion of the World; the Religion we have named the 
First. What inwardly befalls individuals belongs to the Second 
Religion, the Philosophical: such a Religion was it that Christ 
taught and practised, so long as he went about on Earth. For this 
reason, the external here closes, and I now open to you the 
internal.” ' 

‘ A door went back, and they entered a similar gallery ; where 
Wilhelm soon recognized a corresponding series of Pictures from 
the New Testament. They seemed as if by another hand than the 
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first: all was softer; forms, movements, accompaniments, light and 
colouring.’ 


Into this second gallery, with its strange doctrine about 
‘Miracles and Parables,’ the characteristic of the Philosophical 
Religion, we cannot enter for the present, yet must give one 
hurried glance. Wilhelm expresses some surprise that these 
delineations terminate ‘ with the Supper, with the scene where 
the Master and his Disciples part.’ He inquires for the re- 
maining portion of the history. 


* «Tn all sorts of instruction,” said the Eldest, “in all sorts of 
communication, we are fond of separating whatever it is possible to 
separate; for by this means alone can the notion of importance and 
peculiar significance arise in the young mind. Actual experience of 
itself mingles and mixes all things together: here, accordingly, we 
have entirely disjoined that sublime Man’s life from its termination. 
In life, he appears as a true Philosopher,—let not the expression 
stagger you,—as a Wise Man in the highest sense. He stands firm 
to his point ; he goes on his way inflexibly; and while he exalts the 
lower to himself, while he makes the ignorant, the poor, the sick, 
partakers of his wisdom, of his riches, of his strength, he, on the 
other hand, in no wise conceals his divine origin ; he dares to equal 
himself with God, nay to declare that he himself is God. In this 
manner is he wont, from youth upwards, to astound his familiar 
friends ; of these he gains a part to his own cause ; irritates the rest 
against him; and shows to all men, who are aiming at a certain 
elevation in doctrine and life, what they have to look for from the 
world. And thus, for the noble portion of mankind, his walk and 
conversation are even more instructive and profitable than his death : 
for to those trials every one is called, to this trial but afew. Now, 
omitting all that results from this consideration, do but look at the 
touching scene of the Last Supper. Here the Wise man, as it ever 
is, leaves those that are his own utterly orphaned behind him; and 
while he is careful for the Good, he feeds along with them a traitor, 
by whom he and the Better are to be destroyed.” ’ 


This seems to us to have ‘a deep, still meaning ;’ and the 
longer and closer we examine it, the more it pleases us. Wil- 
helm is not admitted into the shrine of the Third Religion, the 
Christian, or that of which Christ’s sufferings and death were the 
symbol, as his walk and conversation had been the symbol of 
the Second, or Philosophical Religion. ‘That last Religion,’ it 
is said: 

« «That last Religion which arises from the Reverence of what is 
Beneath us; that veneration of the contradictory, the hated, the 
avoided, we give to each of our pupils, in small portions, by way of 
outfit, along with him into the world, merely that he may know 
where more is to be had, should such a want spring up within him, 
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I invite you to return hither at the end of a year, to attend our 
general Festival, and see how far your son is advanced: then shall 
you be admitted into the Sanctuary of Sorrow.” 

‘ “ Permit me one question,” said Wilhelm: “as you have set up 
the life of this divine Man for a pattern and example, have you 
likewise selected his sufferings, his death, as a model of exalted 
patience ?” 

* * Undoubtedly we have,” replied the Eldest. ‘‘ Of this we make 
no secret: but we draw a veil over those sufferings, even because we 
reverence them so highly. We hold it a damnable audacity to bring 
forth that torturing Cross, and the Holy One who suffers on it, or to 
expose them to the light of the Sun, which hid its face when a reck- 
less world forced such a sight on it; to take these mysterious secrets, 
in which the divine depth of Sorrow lies hid, and play with them, 
fondle them, trick them out, and rest not till the most reverend of 
all solemnities appears vulgar and paltry. Let so much for the 
present suffice— * * * The rest we must still owe you fora 
twelvemonth. ‘The instruction, which in the interim we give the 
children, no stranger is allowed to witness: then, however, come to 
us, and you will hear what our best Speakers think it serviceable to 
make public on those matters.” ’ 


Could we hope that, in its present disjointed state, this em- 
blematic sketch would rise before the minds of our readers, in 
any measure as it stood before the mind of the writer ; that, in 
considering it, they might seize only an outline of those many 
meanings which, at less or greater depth, lie hidden under it, 
we should anticipate their thanks for having, a first or a se- 
cond time, brought it before them. As it is, believing that, to 
open-minded, truth-seeking men, the deliberate w ords of an 
open-mindec , truth-seeking man can in no case be wholly un- 
intelligible, nor the words of such aman, as Goethe, indifferent, 
we have transcribed it for their perusal. If we induce them to 
turn to the original, and study this in its completeness, with so 
much else that environs it, and bears on it, they will thank us 
still more. To ovr own judgment, at least, there is a fine and 
pure significance in this whole delineation : such phrases even 
as ‘the Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ ‘the divine depth of Sorrow,’ 
have of themselves a pathetic wisdom for us; as indeed a tone 
of devoutness, of calm, mild, priestlike dignity pervades the 
whole. In a time like ours, it is rare to see, in the writings of 
cultivated men, any opinion whatever, bearing any mark of sin- 
cerity, on such a subject as this: yet it is and continues the 
highest subject, and they that are highest are most fit for study- 
ing it, and helping others to study it. 


Goethe’s Wanderjahre was published in his seventy-second 
12 year ; 
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year; Werter in his twenty-fifth: thus in passing between 
these two works, and over Meister’s Lehrjahre, which stands 
nearly midway, we have glanced over a space of almost fifty 
years, including within them, of course, whatever was most im- 
portant in his public or private history. By means of these 
quotations, so diverse in their tone, we meant to make it visible 
that a great change had taken place in the moral disposition of 
the man; a change from inward imprisonment, doubt and dis- 
content, into freedom, belief and clear activity: such a change 
as, in our opinion, must take place, more or less consciously, in 
every character that, especially in these times, attains to spiri- 
tual manhood ; and in characters possessing any thoughtfulness 
and sensibility, will seldom take place without a too painful 
consciousness, without bitter conflicts, in which the character 
itself is too often maimed and impoverished, and which end too 
often not in victory, but in defeat, or fatal compromise with the 
enemy. ‘Too often, we may well say; for though many gird on 
the harness, few bear it warrior-like ; still fewer put it off with 
triumph. Among our own poets, Byron was almost the only 
man we saw faithfully and manfully struggling, to the end, in this 
cause; and he died while the victory was still doubtful, or at 
best, only beginning to be gained. We have already stated our 
opinion, that Goethe’s success in this matter has been more 
complete than that of any other man in his age; nay, that, in 
the strictest sense, he may almost be called the only one that 
has so succeeded. On this ground, were it on no other, we 
have ventured to say, that his spiritual history and procedure 
must deserve attention; that his opinions, his creations, his 
mode of thought, his whole picture of the world as it dwells 
within him, must to his contemporaries be an inquiry of no com- 
mon interest ; of an interest altogether peculiar, and not in this 
degree exampled in existing literature. These things can be but 
imperfectly stated here, and must be left, not in a state of de- 
monstration, but, at the utmost, of loose fluctuating probability ; 
nev ertheless, if inquired into, they will be found to have a 
precise enough meaning, and as we believe, a higily impor- 
tant one. 

For the rest, what sort of mind it is that has passed through 
this change, that has gained this victory ; how rich and high a 
mind ; how learned by study in all that is wisest, by experience 
in all that is most complex, the brightest as w ell as the black- 
est, in man’s existence; gifted with what insight, with what 
grace and power of utterance, we shall not for the present 
attempt discussing. All these the reader will learn, who studies 
his writings with such attention as they merit; and by no other 
means, 
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means. Of Goethe’s dramatic, lyrical, didactic poems, in their 
thousandfold expressiveness, for they are full of expressiveness, 
we can here say nothing. But in every department of Literature, 
of Art ancient and modern, in many provinces of Science, we 
shall often meet him; and hope to have other occasions of es- 
timating what, in these respects, we and all men owe him. 

Two circumstances, meanwhile, we have remarked, which 
to us throw light on the nature of his original faculty for Poetry, 
and go far to convince us of the Mastery | he has attained in that 
art: these we may here state briefly, for the judgment of such 
as already know his writings, or the help of such as are be- 
ginning to know them. ‘The first is his singularly emblematic 
intellect ; his perpetual never-failing tendency to transform into 
shape, into life, the opinion, the feeling that may dwell in him ; 
which, in its widest sense, we reckon to be essentially the 
grand problem of the Poet. We do not mean mere metaphor 
and rhetorical trope: these are but the exterior concern, often 
but the scaffolding of the edifice, which is to be built up (within 
our thoughts) by means of them. In allusions, in similitudes, 
though no one known to us is happier, many are more copious, 
than Goethe. But we find this faculty of his in the very essence 
of his intellect ; and trace it alike in the quiet, cunning epigram, 
the allegory, the quaint device, reminding us of some Quarles 
or Bunyan ; ; and in the Fausts, the Tassos, the Mignons, which, 
in their pure and genuine personality, may almost remind us, 
of the Ariels and Hamlets of Shakspeare. Everything has form, 
everything has visual existence ; the poet’s imagination bodies 
forth the forms of things unseen, his pen turns them to shape. 
This, as a natural endowment, exists in Goethe, we conceive, to 
a very high degree. 

The other characteristic of his mind, which proves to us his 
acquired mastery in art, as this shows us the extent of his ori- 
ginal capacity for it, is his wonderful variety, nay universality ; 
his entire freedom from Mannerism. We read Goethe for years, 
before we come to see wherein the distinguishing peculiarity 
of his understanding, of his disposition, even of his way of 
writing, consists, It seems quite a simple style—that of his ; re- 
markable chiefly for its calmness, its perspicuity, in short, its 
commonness ; and yet it is the most uncommon of all styles : : 
we feel as if every one might imitate it, and yet it is inimitable. 
As hard is it to discover in his writings, though there also, as 
in every man’s writings, the character of the writer must lie 
recorded, what sort of ‘spiritual construction he has, what are 
his temper, his affections, his individual specialities. For all 
lives freely within him; Philina and Clarchen, ne 
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and Mignon, are alike indifferent, or alike dear to him ; he is 
of no sect or caste ; he seems not this man or that man, but a 
man. We reckon this to be the characteristic of a Master in 
Art of any sort ; and true especially of all great Poets. How 
true is it of Shakspeare and Homer! Who knows, or can figure 
what the Man Shakspeare was, by the first, by the twentieth 

erusal of his works? He is a Voice coming to us from the 
cond of Melody: his old, brick dwelling-place, in the mere 
earthly burgh of Stratford-on-Avon, offers us the most inex- 
plicable enigma. And what is Homer inthe Jiias? He is rux 
WITNEss ; he has seen, and he reveals it; we hear and believe, 
but do not hehold him. Now compare, with these two poets, 
any other two; not of equal genius, for there are none such, but 
of equal sincerity, who wrote as earnestly, and from the heart, 
like them. ‘Take, for instance, Jean Paul and Lord Byron. 
The good Richter ‘begins to show himself, in his broad, massive, 
kindly, quaint significance, before we have read many pages of 
even his slightest work ; and to the last, he paints himself much 
better than his subject. Byron may almost be said to have 
painted nothing else than himself, be his subject what it might. 
Yet as a test for the culture of a Poet, in his poetical capacity, 
for his pretensions to mastery and completeness in his art, we 
cannot but reckon this among the surest. ‘Tried by this, there 
is no living writer that approaches within many degrees of 
Goethe. 

Thus, it would seem, we consider Goethe to be a richly edu- 
cated Poet, no less than a richly educated Man ; a master both 
of Humanity, and of Poetry; one to whom Experience has 
given true wisdom, and the ‘ Melodies Eternal’ a perfect utterance 
for his wisdom. Of the particular form which this humanity, 
this wisdom has assumed; of his opinions, character, per- 
sonality,—for these, with whatever difficulty, are and must be 
decipherable in his writings,—we had much to say : but this also 
we must decline. In the present state of matters, to speak 
adequately would be a task too hard for us, and one in which our 
readers could afford little help, nay in which many of them 
might take little interest. Meanwhile we have found a brief 
cursory sketch on this subject, already written in our language : 
some parts of it, by way of preparation, we shall here tran- 
scribe. It is written by a professed admirer of Goethe; nay, as 
might almost seem, by a grateful learner, whom he had taught, 
whom he had helped to lead out of spiritual obstruction, into 
peace and light. Making due allowance for all this, there is 
little in the paper that we object to. 

* In Goethe’s mind,’ observes he, ‘ the first aspect that strikes us is 
its 
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its calmness, then its beauty; a deeper inspection reveals to us its 
vastness and unmeasured strength. This man rules, and is not 
ruled. The stern and fiery energies of a most passionate soul lie 
silent in the centre of his being; a trembling sensibility has been 
inured to stand, without flinching or murmur, the sharpest trials. 
Nothing outward, nothing inward, shall agitate or control him. 
The brightest and most capricious fancy, the most piercing and 
inquisitive intellect, the wildest and deepest imagination ; the highest 
thrills of joy, the bitterest pangs of sorrow: all these are his, he is 
not theirs. While he moves every heart from its steadfastness, his 
own is firm and still: the words that search into the inmost recesses 
of our nature, he pronounces with a tone of coldness and equanimity ; 
in the deepest pathos he weeps not, or his tears are like water 
trickling from a rock of adamant. He is king of himself and of 
his world; nor does he rule it like a vulgar great man, like a Na- 
poleon or Charle$ the Twelfth, by the mere brute exertion of his will, 
grounded on no principle, or on a false one : his faculties and feelings 
are not fettered or prostrated under the iron sway of Passion, but led 
and guided in kindly union under the mild sway of Reason ; as the 
fierce primeval elements of Chaos were stilled at the coming of Light, 
and bound together, under its soft vesture, into a glorious and bene- 
ficent Creation. 

* This is the true Rest of man; the dim aim of every human soul, 
the full attainment of only a chosen few. It comes not unsought to 
any ; but the wise are wise because they think no price too high for 
it. Goethe's inward home has been reared by slow and laborious 
efforts ; but it stands on no hollow ‘or deceitful basis: for his peace 
is not from blindness, but from clear vision; not from uncertain 
hope of alteration, but from sure insight into what cannot alter. His 
world seems once to have been desolate and baleful as that of the 
darkest sceptic : but he has covered it anew with beauty and solem- 
nity, derived from deeper sources, over which Doubt can have no 
sway. He has inquired fearlessly, and fearlessly searched out and 
denied the False ; but be has not forgotten, what is equally essential 
and infinitely harder, to search out and admit the True. His heart 
is still full of warmth, though his head is clear and cold; the world for 
him is still full of grandeur, though he clothes it with no false colours ; 
his fellow-creatures are still objects of reverence and love, though 
their basenesses are plainer to no eye than to his. To reconcile 
these contradictions is the task of all good men, each for himself, in 
his own way and manner ; a task which, in our age, is encompassed 
with difficulties peculiar to the time; and which Goethe seems to 
have accomplished with a success that few can rival. A mind soin 
unity with itself, even though it were a poor and small one, would 
arrest our attention, and win some kind regard from us; but when 
this mind ranks among the strongest and most complicated of the 
species, it becomes a sight full of interest, a study full of deep 
instruction. 

* Such a mind as Goethe's is the fruit not only of a royal endowment 
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by nature, but also of a culture proportionate to her bounty. In 
Goethe's original form of spirit, we discern the highest gifts of man- 
hood, without any deficiency of the lower: he has an eye and a heart 
equally for the sublime, the common, and the ridiculous ; the ele- 
ments at once of a poet, a thinker, and a wit. Of his culture we 
have often spoken already ; and it deserves again to be held up to 
praise and imitation. This, as he himself unostentatiously confesses, 

has heen the soul of all his conduct, the great enterprise of his life ; 
and few that understand him will be apt to deny that he has pros- 
pered. As awriter, his resources have been accumulated from nearly 
all the provinces of human intellect and activity ; and he has trained 
himself to use these complicated instruments, with a light expertness 
which we might have admired in the professor of a solitary depart- 
ment. Freedom, and grace, and smiling earnestness are the charac- 
teristics of his works: the matter of them flows along in chaste 
abundance, in the softest combination ; and their style is referred to 
by native critics as the highest specimen of the German tongue. 

* * * 

* But Goethe’s culture as a writer is perhaps less remarkable than 
his culture asa man. He has learned not in head only, but also in 
heart; not from Art and Literature, but also by action and passion, 
in the rugged school of Experience. If asked what was the grand 
characteristic of his writings, we should not say knowledge, but wis- 
dom. A mind that has seen, and suffered, and done, speaks to us of 
what it has tried and conquered. A gay delineation will give us 
notice of dark and toilsome experiences, of business done in the 
great deep of the spirit; a maxim, trivial to the careless eye, will 
rise with light and solution over long perplexed periods of our own 
history. It is thus that heart speaks to heart, that the life of one 
man becomes a possession to all. Here is a mind of the most subtle 
and tumultuous elements ; but ii is governed in peaceful diligence, 
and its impetuous and ethereal faculties work softly together for 
good and noble ends. Goethe may be called a Philosopher ; for he 
loves and has practised as a man the wisdom which, as a poet, he 
inculcates. Composure and cheerful seriousness seem to breathe 
over all his character. There is no whining over human woes : it is 
understood that we must simply all strive to alleviate or remove 
them. There is no noisy battling for opinions ; but a persevering 
effort to make Truth lovely, and recommend her, by a thousand ave- 
nues, to the hearts of all men. Of his personal manners, we can 
easily believe the universal report, as often given in the way of cen- 
sure as of praise, that he is a man of consummate breeding and the 
stateliest presence: for an air of polished tolerance, of courtly, we 
might almost say, majestic repose, and serene humanity, is visible 
throughout his works. In no line of them does he speak with 
asperity of any man ; scarcely ever even of a thing. He knows the 
good, and loves it; he knows the bad and hateful, and rejects it ; 
but in neither case ‘with violence: his love is calm and active; his 
rejection is implied, rather than pronounced; meek and gentle, 
though 
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though we see that it is thorough, and never to be revoked. The 
noblest and the basest he not only seems to comprehend, but to per- 
sonate and body forth in their most secret lineaments: hence actions 
and opinions appear to him as they are, with all the circumstances 
which extenuate or endear them to the hearts where they originated 
and are entertained. This also is the spirit of our Shakspeare, and 
perhaps of every great dramatic poet. Shakspeare is no sectarian ; 
to all he deals with equity and mercy; because he knows all, and his 
heart is wide enough for all. In his mind the world is a whole; he 
figures it as Providence governs it ; and to him it isnot strange that 
the sun should be caused to shine on the evil and the good, and the 
rain to fall on the just and the unjust.’ 


Considered as a transient, far-off view of Goethe in his per- 
sonal character, all this, from the writer’s peculiar point of 
vision, may have its true grounds, and wears at least the aspect 
of sincerity. We may also quote something of what follows 
on Goethe's character as a poet and thinker, and the contrast 
he exhibits in this respect with another celebrated, and now 
altogether European author. 


‘Goethe, observes this critic, ‘ has been called “‘ the German Vol- 
taire,” but it is a name which does him wrong and describes him ill. 
Except in the corresponding variety of their pursuits and knowledge, 
in which, perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two cannot be com- 
pared. Goethe is all, or the best of all, that Voltaire was, and he is 
much that Voltaire did not dream of. To say nothing of his dignified 
and truthful character as a man, he belongs, as a thinker and a writer, 
toa far higher class than this enfant gdté du monde qu'il gata. He is 
not a questioner and a despiser, but a teacher and a reverencer; not 
a destroyer, but a builder up; not a wit only, but a wise man. Of 
him Montesquieu could not have said, with even epigrammatic truth : 
Ii a plus que personne Uesprit que tout le monde a. Voltaire is the 
cleverest of all past and present men ; but a great man is something 
more, and this he surely was not.’ 


Whether this epigram, which we have seen in some Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, really belongs to Montesquieu, we know not ; 
but it does seem to us not wholly inapplicable to Voltaire, and, 
at all events, highly expressive of an important distinction 
among men of talent generally. In fact, the popular man, and 
the man of true, at least of great originality, are seldom one 
and the same; we suspect that, till after a long struggle on the 
part of the latter, they are never so. Reasons are obvious 
enough. The popular man stands on our own level, or a 
hair’s breadth higher; he shows us a truth which we can see 
without shifting our present intellectual position. This is a 
highly convenient arrangement. The original man, again, 
stands above us ; he wishes to w rench us from our old ‘fixtures, 
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and elevate us to a higher and clearer level: but to quit our old 
fixtures, especially if we have sat in them with moderate com- 
fort for some score or two of years, is no such easy business ; 
accordingly we demur, we resist, we even give battle ; we still 
suspect that he is above us, but try to persuade ourselves (Lazi- 
ness and Vanity earnestly assenting) that he is below. For is it 
not the very essence of such a man that he be new? And who 
will warrant us that, at the same time, he shall only be an in- 
tensation and continuation of the old, which, in general, is what 
we long and look for? No one can warrant us. And, granting 
him to be a man of real genius, real depth, and that speaks not 
till after earnest meditation, what sort of a philosophy were 
his, could we estimate the length, breadth, and thickness of it 
at a single glance? And when did Criticism give two glances? 
Criticism, therefore, opens on such a man its greater and its 
lesser batteries, on every side: he has no security but to go on 
disregarding it; and ‘ in the end,’ says Goethe, ‘ Criticism 
itself comes to relish that method.’ But now let a speaker of 
the other class come forward; one of those men that ‘ have, 
more than any one, the opinion which all men have!’ No 
sooner does he speak, than all and sundry of us feel as if we 
had been wishing to speak that very thing, as if we ourselves 

might have spoken it; and forthwith resounds from the united 
universe a celebration of that surprising feat. What clearness, 
brilliancy, justness, penetration! Who can doubt that this 
man is right, when so many thousand votes are ready to back 
him ? Doubtless, he is right, doubtless, he is a clever man ; and 
his praise will long be in all the Magazines. 

Clever men are good, but they are not the best. ‘ The in- 
struction they can give us is like baked bread, savoury and satis- 
fying for a single “day ;’ ;’ but unhappily, ‘ Sour cannot be sown, 
and seed-corn ‘ought not to be ground.’ We proceed with our 
Critic in his contrast of Goethe with Voltaire. 

‘As poets,’ continues he, ‘the two live not in the same hemi- 
sphere, not in the same world. Of Voltaire's poetry, it were blindness 
to deny the polished, intellectual vigour, the logical symmetry, the 
flashes that from time to time give it the colour, if not the warmth, 
of fire: but it is in a far other sense than this that Goethe is a poet 
in a sense of which the French literature has never afforded any 
example. We may venture to say of him, that his province is high 
and peculiar; higher than any poet but himself, for several genera- 
tions, has so far succeeded in, perhaps even has steadfastly attempted. 
In reading Goethe’s poetry, it perpetually strikes us that we are 
reading the poetry of our own day and generation. No demands are 
made on our credulity ; the light, the science, the scepticism of our 
age, is not hid from us. He does not deal in antiquated mytholo- 
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gies, or ring changes on traditionary poetic forms; there are no 
supernal, no infernal influences, for Faust is an apparent, rather 
than a real exception ; but there is the barren prose of the nineteenth 
century, the vulgar life which we are all jeading, and it starts into 
strange beauty in his hands, and we pause in delighted wonder to 
behold the flowerage of poesy blooming in that parched and rugged 
soil. This is the end of his Mignons and Harpers, of his Hermanns 
and Meisters. Poetry, as he views it, exists not in time or place, 
but in the spirit of man ; and Art with Nature is now to perform for 
the poet what Nature alone performed of old. The divinities and 
demons, the witches, spectres, and fairies, are vanished from the 
world, never again to be recalled: but the Imagination, which 
created these, still lives, and will for ever live, in man’s soul; and 
can again pour its wizard light over the Universe, and summon forth 
enchantments as lovely or impressive, and which its sister faculties 
will not contradict. To say that Goethe has accomplished all this, 
would be to say that his genius is greater than was ever given to any 
man: for if it was a high and glorious mind, or rather series of minds, 
that peopled the first ages with their peculiar forms of poetry, it 
must be a series of minds much higher and more glorious that shall 
so people the present. The angels and demons thet can lay pros- 
trate our hearts in the nineteenth century, must be of another, and 
more cunning fashion, than those that subdued us in the ninth. To 
have attempted, to have begun this enterprise, may be accounted the 
greatest praise. That Goethe ever meditated it, in the form here set 
forth, we have no direct evidence: but indeed, such is the end and 
aim of high poetry at all times and seasons ; for the fiction of the 
poet is not falsehood, but the purest truth; and, if he would lead 
captive our whole being, not rest satisfied with a part of it, he must 
address us on interests that are, not that were, ours; and in a dialect 
which finds a response, aud not a contradiction, within our 
busoms.’* 


Here, however, we must terminate our pilferings, or open 
robberies, and bring these straggling lucubrations to a close. 
In the extracts we have given, in the remarks made on them, and 
on the subject of them, we are aware that we have held the 
attitude of admirers and pleaders: neither is it unknown to us 
that the critic is, in virtue of his office, a judge, and not an 
advocate; sits there, not to do favour, but to dispense justice, 
which in most cases will involve blame as well as praise. But 
we are firm believers in the maxim that, for all right judgment 
of any man or thing, it is useful, nay essential, to see his good 
qualities before pronouncing on his bad. This maxim is so clear to 
ourselves, that, in respect of poetry at least, we almost think we 
could make it clear to other men. In the first place, at all events, it 
is a much shallower and more ignoble occupation to detect faults 


* German Romance, vol, iv, pp. 17-25. 
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than to discover beauties. The ‘critic fly,’ ifit do but alight on any 
plinth or single cornice of a brave, stately building, shall be able 
to declare, with its half-inch vision, that here is a speck, and 
there an inequality ; that, in fact, this and the other individual 
stone are nowise as they should be ; for all this the ‘critic fly’ 
will be sufficient : but to take in the fair relations of the Whole, to 
see the building as one object, to estimate its purpose, the adjust- 
ment of its parts, and their harmonious co-operation towards that 
purpose, will require the eye and the mind of a Vitruvius, or a 
Palladio. But further, the faults of a poem, or other piece of art, as 
we view them at first, will by no means continue unaltered w hen 
we view them after due and final inv estigation. Let us consider 
what we mean bya fault. By the word fault, we designate some- 
thing that displeases us, that contradicts us. But here the question 
might arise: Who are we? This fault displeases, contradicts us ; 
so far is clear ; and had we, had J, and my pleasure and confirma- 
tion, been the chief end of the poet, then doubtless he has failed 
in that end, and his fault remains a fault irremediably and with- 
out defence. But who shall say whether such really was his 
object, whether such ought to have been his object? " And if it 
was not, and ought not to have been, what becomes of the fault ? 
> must hang altogether undecided ; we as yet know nothing of 

; perhaps it may not be the poet’s, but our own fault; per- 
aa. it may be no fault whatever. To see rightly into this 
matter, to determine with any infallibility, w hether what we 
call a fault is in very deed a ‘fault, we must previously have 
settled two points, neither of w hich may be so readily settled. 
First, we must have made plain to ourselves what the poet’s 
aim really and truly was, how the task he had to do stood 
before his own ey e, and how far, with such means as it afforded 
him, he has fulfilled it. Secondly, we must have decided 
whether and how far this aim, this task of his, accorded,—not 
with as, and our individual crotchets, and the crotchets of our 
little senate where we give or take the law—but with human 
nature, and the nature of things at large; with the universal 
principles of poetic beauty, not as they stand written in our 
text-books, but in the hearts and imaginations of all men. Does 
the answer in either case come out unfavourable ; was there an 
inconsistency between the means and the end, a discordance 
between the end and truth, there is a fault: was there not, 
there is no fault. 

Thus it would appear that the detection of faults, provided 
they be faults of any depth and consequence, leads us of itself 
into that region where also the higher beauties of the piece, if 
it have any true beauties, essentially reside. In fact, according 
to 
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to our view, no man can pronounce dogmatically, with even a 
chance of being right, on the faults of a poem; till he has seen 
its very last and highest beauty ; the last in becoming visible to 
any one, which few ever look after, which indeed in most pieces 
it were very vain to look after; the beauty of the poem as a 
Whole, in the strict sense ; the clear view of it as an indivisible 
Unity ; and whether it has grown up naturally from the general 
soil of Thought, and stands there like a thouSand-years Oak, 
no leaf, no bough superfluous; or is nothing but a ‘pasteboard 
Tree, cobbled together out of size and waste-paper and water- 
colours ; altogether unconnected with the soil of Thought, ex- 
cept by mere juxtaposition, or at best united with it by some 
decayed stump and dead boughs, which the more cunning Deco- 
rationist (as in your Historic Novel) may have selected for the 
basis and support of his agglutinations. It is true, most readers 
judge of a poem by pieces, they praise and blame by pieces; it 
is a common practice, and for most poems and most readers 
may be perfectly sufficient: yet we would advise no man to 
follow this practice, who traces iu himself even the slightest ca- 
pability of following a better one; and, if possible, we would 
advise him to practice only on worthy subjects; to read few 
poems that will not bear being studied as well as read. 

That Goethe has his faults cannot be doubtful; for we be- 
lieve it was ascertained long ago that there is no man free from 
them. Neither are we ourselves without some glimmering of 
certain actual limitations and inconsistencies by which he too, 
as he really lives, and writes, and is, may be hemmed in ; which 
beset him too, as they do meaner men ; which show us that he 
too is ason of Eve. But to exhibit these before our readers, in 
the present state of matters, we should reckon no easy labour, 
were it to be adequately, to be justly done; and done anyhow, 
no profitable one. Better is it we should first study him; better 
‘to see the great man before attempting to oversee him.’ We 
are not ignorant that certain objections against Goethe already 
float vaguely in the English mind, and here and there, according 
to occasion, have even come to utterance: these, as the study of 
him proceeds, we shall hold ourselves ready, in due season, to 
discuss; but for the present we must beg the reader to believe, 
on our word, that we do not reckon them unansw erable, nay, 
that we reckon them in general the most answerable things in 
the world; and things which even a little increase of knowledge 
will not fail to answer without other help. 

For furthering such increase of knowledge on this matter, 
may we beg the reader to accept two small pieces of advice, 
which we ourselves have found to be of use in studying Goethe. 

They 
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They seem applicable to the study of Foreign Literature ge- 
nerally ; indeed to the study of all Literature that deserves the 
name. 

The first is, nowise to suppose that Poetry is a superficial, 
cursory business, which may be seen through to the very 
bottom, so soon as one inclines to cast his eye on it. We 
reckon it the falsest of all maxims that a true Poem can be 
adequately /asted ; can be judged of ‘as men judge of a dinner,’ 
by some internal ¢ongwe, that shall decide on the matter at 
once and irrevocably. Of the poetry which supplies spouting- 
clubs, and circulates in circulating libraries, we speak not here. 
That is quite another species; which has circulated, and will 
circulate, and ought to circulate, in all times ; but for the study 
of which no man is required to give rules, the rules being 
already given by the thing itself. We apeak of that Poetry 
which Masters write, which aims not at ‘furnishing a languid 
mind with fantastic shows and indolent emotions,’ but at in- 
corporating the everlasting Reason of man in forms visible to 
his Sense, and suitable to it: and of this we say that to know it 
is no slight task ; but rather that being the essence of all science, 
it requires the purest of all study for knowing it. ‘ What!’ 
cries the reader, ‘ are we to study ‘Poetry ? To pore over it as 
we do over Fluxions?’ Reader, it depends upon your object : 
if you want only amusement, choose your book, and you get 
along, without study , excellently well. ‘ But is not Shakspeare 
plain, visible to the very bottom, without study?’ cries he. 
Alas, no, gentle Reader; we cannot think so; we do not 
find that he is ‘ visible to the very bottom’ even to those that 
profess the study of him. It aa? been our lot to read some 
criticisms on Shakspeare, and to hear a great many; but for 
most part they amounted to no such ‘ visibility.’ Volumes we 
have seen that were simply one huge Interjection printed over 
three hundred pages. Nine tenths of our critics have told us 
little more of Shakspeare, than what honest Franz Horn says our 
neighbours used to tell of him, ‘that he was a great spirit, and 
stept majestically along.’ Johnson’s Preface, a sound and solid 
piece for its purpose, is a complete exception to this rule ; and, 
so far as we remember, the only complete one. Students of 
poetry admire Shakspeare in their tenth year; but go on admiring 
him more and more, understanding him more and more, till 
their threescore-and-tenth. Grotius said, he read Terence 
otherwise than boys do. ‘Happy contractedness of youth,’ 
adds Goethe, ‘nay of men in general that at all moments of 
their existence they can look upon themselves as complete ; 
and inquire neither after the True nor the False, nor the High 

nor 
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nor the Deep; but simply after what is proportioned to 
themselves.’ 

Our second advice we shall state in few words. It is to re- 
member that a Foreigner is no Englishman ; that in judging a 
foreign work, it is not enough to ask whether it is suitable to 
our modes, but whether it is suitable to foreign wants ; above 
all, whether it is suitable to itse/f. The fairness, the necessity 
of this can need no demonstration : yet how often do we find 
it, in practice, altogether neglected! We could fancy we saw 
some Bond-street Tailor criticising the costume of an ancient 
Greek ; censuring the highly improper cut of collar and lappel ; 
lamenting indeed that collar and lappel were nowhere to be seen. 
He pronounces the costume, easily and decisively, to be a bar- 
bareus one: to know whether it is a barbarous one, and how 
barbarous, the judgment of a Winkelmann might be required, 
and he would find it hard to give a judgment. For the ques- 
tions set before the two were radically different. The Fraction 
asked himself: How will this look in Almacks, and before Lord 
Mahogany? The Winkelmann asked himself: How will this 
look in the Universe, and before the Creator of Man ? 

Whether these remarks of ours may do anything to forward 
a right appreciation of Goethe in this country, we know not ; 
neither do we reckon this last result to be of any vital import- 
ance. Yet must we believe that, in recommending Goethe, we 
are doing our part to recommend a truer study of Poetry itself : 
and happy were we to fancy that any efforts of ours could pro- 
mote such an object. Promoted, attained it will be, as we be- 
lieve, by one means and another. A deeper feeling for Art is 
abroad over Europe ; a purer, more earnest purpose in the 
study, in the practice of it. In this influence we too must par- 
ticipate: the time will come when our own ancient noble 
Literature will be studied and felt, as well as talked of; when 
Dilettantism will give place to Criticism in respect of it; and 
vague wonder end in clear knowledge, in sincere reverence, and 
what were best of all, in hearty emulation. 





Art. VI.—Histotre des Francais des divers Etats aux cing 
derniers Siécles. Par Amans-Alexis Monteil. XIV Siécle. 
2 tomes, pp. 1010. Paris, 1827. 


HESE volumes contain information valuable to the histo- 
rian, and interesting both to the antiquary and to the 
general reader, They form a portion of a work on the manners 
and condition of our Gallic neighbours,—subjects on which the 
industry 
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industry of our author has been employed for more than twenty 
years !—The diligence with which M. Monteil has collected 
minute facts from the antiquarian stores of past times, and the 
manner in which their relation to important events has been 
traced, certainly deserve commendation, more especially in an 
age when few works are compiled with that laborious perseve- 
rance which is requisite to give sterling value to books of re- 
ference. Of the judgment and taste of our author in the 
arrangement and display of his materials we must speak with 
less decided praise. The form of the work, as he remarks, is 
not one frequently appropriated to compositions of an instructive 
character ; for the information which the author has elaborately 
poured forth, is conveyed through the medium of an imaginary 
correspondence between a Franciscan friar, a Cordelier of Tours, 
and aden of the same order of Thoulouse. This literary 


stratagem, similar to that erates by Barthélémy, has gene- 
rally failed in combining the advantages of amusement and in- 
struction in the same work, and the balance has preponderated 
in favour of the latter. 

Children alone are enticed by sugar-plums, and Madame 
de Genlis and Miss Edgeworth have very dexterously con- 


trived to teach this class the rudiments of many sciences 
by means of tales and lively and entertaining stories. The 
stomachs of men, however, revolt against such exquisite dain- 
ties. They require more sterling, substantial fare; and this 
fare the worthy author, M. Monteil, is ill calculated to 
afford. The author, however, in order to enhance the deli- 
cacy of the repast, has, as already said, thrown his book into a 
fictitious correspondence. ‘This is decidedly ill-advised, for 
here we have an antiquated subject, with antiquated characters, 
speaking in set modern terms,—uttering modern sentiments, 
couched in modern phraseology. This, in our opinion, is as 
monstrous as our own Garrick enacting Hamlet in top boots 
and leather breeches. But it may be observed that the French 
have a great affection for the epistolary style, because it is the 
most natural! The epistolary style is the most shackling of all 
styles, for the writer can never forget his artificial character of 
narrator —his feelings have never time to be aroused and 
wrought high, for shalouar must end,—and the dream nae 
An epistolary narrative of events may be allowed in the body of 
a novel, as in Guy Mannering, or the whole tale may be couched 
in the form of a persona] narrative or letter, if we will, as in 
Rob Roy and Matthew Wald,—but to work out a plot, or even 
commence one, by such clumsy pieces of machinery as letters, 
is the height of absurdity—witness Lady Morgan’s beautiful 
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a which she calls the ‘O’Briens and O'Flahertys.’ 
ut to this the French will reply—‘ What say you to Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise?’ and we rejoin—one swallow does not make 
a summer. Rousseau was an original genius, though of the na- 
ture possessed by the ‘angels damned.’ His feelings were acute 
(though, we confess, they were all allied to the grossest selfish- 
seus), Mio fancy was vivid, hisimagination was wonderful, and his 
industry was greater than either of those qualities—though he 
possessed them in a superlative degree. He was, then, an ex- 
ception—so we will let him pass under the denomination of a 
‘swallow.’ Following, however, in the same path, comes a bird 
of a different feather—a very jackdaw tricked out in the false 
bravery of the peacock. Our readers may easily guess that we 
allude to the coxcomb Jouy. However fcetid a mass of corrup- 
tion Lady Morgan’s national tale may be, still this excellent 
— last work fairly beats it out of the field. We will 
et our readers wonder what it may be, as we will not pollute 
our honest pages by the mention of its name. When last in 
Paris we were curious to know wherefore M. Jouy had written 
such exceptionable and abominable stuff ;—and the gentleman 
to whom we addressed ourselves, answered, in light, lively vein ; 
“ Oh! M. Jouy has a name, and the booksellers pay well; and, 
as they are very stupid, and depend on names for the sale of 
their books, he wrote down the first matter that came into his 
head.” —We could have sworn, he was speaking of certain book- 
sellers in this gay metropolis. This was sufficient, however, 
for our purpose, and we repeated to ourselves, ‘‘Out of the 
fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh; the spring must 
indeed be of a poisonous quality, since from it proceed such 
— waters!’’ Amongst his other sprightly efforts, M. 
ouy endeavours to prove that Sir Walter Scott is no novelist ! 
—and as Lady Morgan is known to have once said, that England 
possessed but one good ae prose writer, and one good living 
t,—meaning, thereby, the identical Lady Morgan and the 
author of * Childe Harold,’-—so M. Jouy would fain make us 
believe, that the sacred mantle of the true novelist has fallen 
on his own worthy shoulders. This niantle, in the opinion of 
M. Jouy, was always in the exclusive possession of his French 
predecessors! And this reminds us of a worthy Scotch doctor, 
who was holding forth to a knot of sailors in an East Indiaman 
outward bound, and wanting to prove the super-excellence of 
his own country, asserted that almost all clever men, that ever 
lived, came from his own dear land of cakes, and particularly in 
the medical profession,—and he looked at himself with self- 
complacency. ‘ But what say you,’ replied one of his listeners, 
VOL, II, NO. ITI, K ‘to 
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‘to Astley Cooper and Abernethy?’ ‘ Bah!’ exclaimed the 
Chirurgist, ‘ they are nothing by the side of Hippocrates and 
Galen, who were both bred at the Mareschals College in 
Aberdeen.’ His hearers were mute with astonishment and 
inward conviction—But we forget M. Monteil. 

We were first led to the perusal of this volume from the 
attractive terms of the title-page. Ifa book were properly writ- 
ten on this subject, it would indeed be worthy of general 
perusal and the deepest attention ; for there is no history more 
difficult of comprehension, or more unyielding to the test of 
philosophical analysis, than the history of France. The man- 
ners of a people stamp their character and their moral worth. 
These are the sources of action, and this again is the essence of 
history. Were a modern Macchiavelli to choose any subject 
matter for comment, whereon to hinge his political opinions, 
exactly as the old Florentine did with the decades of Livy, he 
would certainly prefer the history of France; for it not only 
contains the most curious facts and incidents, but it furnishes 
the most ample scope for theories jnnumerable. 

Though - * Histoire de la Vie privée des Frangais,’ by 
D’ Aussy, is an incomparably better book, still, on the whole, 
many important details may be gleaned from the labours of 
M. Monteil; and, therefore, without quarrelling with the 
author, we will endeavour to lay before our readers the sub- 
stance of his history, very much to the salvation of the reader’s 
time, for there would be a woful waste of it were he to turn to 
the thick volumes themselves. 

The period selected by M. Monteil commencing about the 
close of the fourteenth century, and at the accession of 
Charles VI., is well adapted to supply matter for discussion. 
France was then emerging from the horrors of feudalism: 
it had burst the fetters of bondage. A large portion of the 
people were affranchised, and thereby a third class (of burgesses 
was added to the two already existing bodies of nobles an 
clergy. ‘The inquiry into the causes of this affranchizement 
would lead us too deeply into the dry details of history, and we 
therefore willingly pass it. But the cities before deserted by the 
monarch, the nobles, and the church dignitaries, began to in- 
crease in opulence and consequence ; their number, moreover, 
had gradually risen to two thousand regular and fortified 
boroughs. Supported by their respective charters, the bur- 
gesses exercised a sovereign power over their own civic eco- 
nomy, regulated the pay and number of their garrison troops, 
appointed the officers, and even commenced war with neigh- 
bouring towns or lordships, without interference from higher 


powers, 
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powers. The nobles, however, still affected a proud and 
stiff-necked independence, reckless of kingly coercion; and the 
institutions of feudalism, although yatding rapidly to the 
influences of luxury and civilization, were, in some respects, 
maintained with the tenacity which habit and prejudice had 
capers, The nobles, besides, possessed the privilege of 
refusing, at will, to follow their king to the field, except in 
case of a defensive war; and the sovereign was prohibited, 
as yet, from maintaining a standing army. An augmentation 
of wealth and power to the sovereign was, nevertheless, 
prosanas by the law which gave to the Lord Paramount all 
efs, of which the natural heirs had become extinct; and 

the practice, then recently introduced, of fixing the majority 
of the king at his fourteenth, instead of his twenty-first 
year, assigned into the hands of the monarch the authority 
which would otherwise have been vested in one or more of 
the Pee nobility during the period of minority. Influ- 
enced by these, and other circumstances, the manners of the 
French began, at this period, to lose those chivalric, or 
rather barbarous peculiarities which had formerly characterized 
their civil commotions, their domestic policy, their very litera- 
ture, and their diversions. The fortified towns, formerly the 
glory of France, to subdue one of which, of ordinary size, re- 
quired from Edward the Third almost the erection of another 
town, had already lost, in some measure, their importance 
from the invention of gunpowder; and the manufacture of 
cannons, some of them sixty, or even eighty feet in length, 
began to restrict the indulgence of warlike propensities to the 
larger towns, which were alone able to withstand these appalling 
engines of destruction. These remarkable innovations in the 
art of war produced an obvious effect upon the condition and 
consequence of the nobles. Intrenched within their castles, 
they had been powerful enough to defy the incursions of an 
enemy, unless able by its numbers to surround the towering 
edifice, and thus to cut off supplies. Frowning from the 
brow of an eminence, or raising its proud head amidst the ver- 
dure of the plain, the ancient Chateau presented a miniature 
representation of the fortified town or Gomeks Nor were its 
internal regulations and construction unworthy of this com- 
manding appearance, for it was surrounded by inclosures of 
walls ; defended by bastions and watch-towers, and possessed 
the resources of a donjon, which obliged the besieger to ascend 
stage by a as in the citadel of a fortified town: it was, more- 
over, furnished not only with the artifices of false gates and of 
concealed posterns, from which an unexpected sally could ~ 
Kk 2 made 
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made upon the enemy; but with the mysterious aid of subter- 
ranean passages, branching out into labyrinthine mazes. The 
manufacture of arms had been hitherto carried on independent 
of the city mechanic, within the very walls of the castle; and 
even women were employed in the preparation of arrows, and 
lances, and several other descriptions of light weapons. But 
the recent discovery of Roger Bacon had begun to rumble the 
pride of these nobles. Not only was the very existence of 
their habitations endangered by the new method of artillery, 
but their capability of infringing upon the demesnes of others 
diminished by its success. The art of fortification would re- 
quire from henceforward the sciences of arithmetic and geome- 
try; and as the inhabitants of towns, from their mechanical 
and commercial occupations, far surpassed, in such knowledge, 
the proud and ignorant nobility, the importance of the bur- 
gesses began. in respect to warlike affairs, to gain the supe- 
riority. Toward the beginning of the fifteenth century, an- 
other powerful blow was struck against the spirit of feuda- 
lity, by Charles VI. designating the term Serr ‘ defamatory 
and opprobrious;’ whilst on the steeple of the cathedral at 
Orleans, this memorable inscription was placed: ‘ Letbertus 
factus est liber, teste hac sanctA Ecclesia.” 

During the changes which the other orders of — expe- 
rienced, the clergy preserved, or, perhaps, increased their 
ascendancy. In some cities the bishop shared the temporal 
jurisdiction with the lord-paramount: it was by no means 
unusual to see a powerful baron constrained to hold the bridle 
of an abbé, and at meal-time to stand behind his chair, until the 
proud ecclesiastic chose to utter the condescending permission 
to sit down. Rome, therefore, and Italy, were not exclusively 
blessed with such sights. The same priest, who began his 
sacred functions by saying mass for the poor payment of two- 
pence, was, in the fulness of that dignity which the superstition 
of the people accorded to him, seen to occupy, in military 
grandeur, the fortress of the town, where once his lowly origin 
had excited the compassion or contempt of the burgesses. In 
Burgundy, which the author jocosely describes as ‘ the country 
of great convents, of big cellars, of large fish-ponds,* of spa- 
cious refectories,’—the nobles, bestowing on the monastic insti- 
tutions the greater parts of their wealth, reserved to themselves, 
and to their successors, the right of ‘fast,’ or of giving feasts 
on certain days of the year. A stranger, in travelling through 
the vicinage of Paris, would be attracted by the numerous 


* The frequency of fasts rendered these essential and important. 
steeples 
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steeples scattered throughout the country. To his inquiries, 
‘what is such or such an edifice?’ the answer most commonly 
would be, ‘That is a rich priory ; yonder stands an important 
monastery ; that is a celebrated abbey.’ Over these institutions 
the king possessed the right of procuration ; that is, of break- 
fasting, dining, or supping, in their refectories ; but this privi- 
lege was generally commuted for money. 

Nor was it merely this usurpation of authority and over- 
aoe influence, which the clergy, in those days, peculiarly 
enjoyed in France. In the councils of princes; in the regula- 
tion of finance ; in the administration of justice ; in all depart- 
ments of public business, the clergy possessed the ai 
nating influence: for, oftentimes, even the helmet and sword 
were not considered incompatible with the priestly habit ; 
and when occasion required, or self-interest called, the priestly 
hand was raised, to strike a sturdy blow, to gain fresh conces- 
sions, or defend its already acquired rights. 

The personal character of Charles V., on whom his people 
had conferred the appellation of ‘the Wise,’ had endeared him 
to his subjects ; ae the veneration of his subjects silently 
tended to increase monarchical despotism; but, the youth and 
inefficiency of Charles VI., and the ambition and rapacity of his 
uncles, who exercised the government during his minority, 
enveloped the royal authority in an obscurity, which was 
augmented during the period of a long and unfortunate reign. 
Ancient customs and privileges were maintained with little 
alteration ; or were changed, about this era, somewhat in favour 
of royalty. The King, in 1346, first assumed the title of 
* Majesty,’ (which was not generally adopted until more than 
a century later,) in a commission relative to the financial i 
ment.* It was now considered as an abuse, sanctioned, indeed, 
by precedent, that the princes of the blood royal should be 
permitted, like their sovereign, to wear the ‘ robe fleurdelisée,’ 
or coronation vestment, which manifested royalty in its fullest 
display. Being resolved to elevate the regal dignity by the 
force of his own mind, Charles the Wise had acted from the 
suggestions of reason, rejecting to place that dependence either 
on his council, or even on the advice of his confessor, which was 
usually assigned to those offices by the kings of France. 
Never, at any prior period, had the monarch been invested 
with a greater degree of external splendour than during the 
middle and close of the fourteenth century. 


‘I wish,’ says the supposed monk of Tours, to his brother of 


-_ 





* See Lettres de Philippe de Valois, 
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Thoulouse, ‘that you could see this numerous train of courtiers, 
coimposed of the civil, the ecclesiastical, and the military orders, and 
that you could view them when travelling, or in procession. Ex- 
tended along the country, like a great army of cavalry, gentlemen, 
lords, esquires, valets, pages, ladies and damsels, magistrates and 
lawyers, financiers and priests, monks and bishops, all present them- 
selves to view, mounted on horseback. In the midst of this assem- 
blage sits the king, surrounded by his officers and his guard, who 
form a considerable square around him, leaving between themselves 
and the sovereign a respectful distance ; before the king are carried 
the scarf, embroidered with the fleur-de-lis, the ermine mantle, the 
royal hat, and the sword of state. Around this detachment of eques- 
trians, (amongst whom were pointed out to me from the first day, 
by my young associates, the pages, who made me readily distin- 
guish them by their splendid equipages, and still more by their gravity, 
the fools belonging to the king and the royal family,) was another 
troop composed of valets and of purveyors, who are appointed to ex- 
ercise in the towns and villages, the right of seizing at will, either 
furniture or other commodities: and it is diverting to see the landed 
proprietors, the civil authorities, and even the superiors of convents 
and of hospitals, standing at the barriers, and unfolding to the wind 
their long lists of rates, and their charters, the tenor of which is to 
prevent purveyors from infringing upon their privileges ; and if they 
persist in so doing, they are liable to punishment from those whom 
they seek to oppress.’ 


Even at this remote period, when plate was not introduced 
into England, and when the luxury of forks was unknown here, 
the table of the French monarch, upon state occasions, is said to 
have been thus served. 


‘Represent to yourself a spacious hall, the walls covered with the 
finest silken tapestries ; imagine, at certain distances, that there are 
sideboards for wine, laden with decanters of gold and silver; also 
sideboards for plate, adorned in profusion with rich jewellery, pur- 
chased with the fines paid by suitors. Suppose also, under a high 
canopy of velvet, several tables of different sizes, to which you as- 
cend by steps covered with the richest velvets ; in the midst of these, 
and under a festoon of golden cloth, place a table for the king. Is 
the picture complete in your mind? Well, then, behold the monarch 

approach in the centre of his grand train; he is clothed in gar- 
ments shining with gold and jewels ; he sits, the crown on his head, 
yet placing himself below the archbishops and the bishops, although 
above all the other persons assembled. By whom think you he is 
served? By the great nobles of the realm? No: by dignitaries of 
the church? No: those who attend the king are princes—even his 
brothers: observe the immense number of officers, either of the hall 
or kitchen, clad in silk vestments, the colours of their respective 
functions, in the midst of the serjeants at arms, or of guards holding 
maces and lances in their hands, or surrounded by a crowd of servants 
who 
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who carry torches to illuminate the feast; all these persons come, 
go, return, pass and repass each other without the slightest disorder 
or confusion. Meanwhile, the minstrels, according to custom, place 
their silver trumpets to their lips, and by their flourishes amuse both 
the guests and the spectators. 

‘Each time that the herald cries aloud “‘ the king drinks,” every 
individual of the assembly exclaims “long live the king ;"’ as in 
our feast of the Epiphany, when in our banquets we chuse a pretty 
child, and call him king. At the last course of the feast, the hypo- 
cras and wine are served; and the king, who had washed before the 
repast, washes afterwards : grace appropriated to royalty is then said, 
and wine and spices are handed round. Then the king withdraws, 
preceded by the ushers and esquires of the body, and followed by 
the court. Meanwhile the queen takes her repast, on solemn occa- 
sions, in a different apartment to that occupied by the king ; sits in 
the midst of the princesses and ladies, whilst a sedate male person- 
age, et the bottom of the table, talks to her seriously upon the 
action$ and manners of celebrated French characters, in former 
times.’— vol. ii. p. 139. 


The court of the Dauphin of France, similar in its regulations 


to that of the king, is described as forming the model of those 
held by the other princes of the blood, the Dukes of Burgundy, 


of Brittany, and Lorraine, the Count du Foix, and of the King 
of Navarre. 


‘ With regard to etiquette, and to what worldly people call plea- 
sures, more especially with respect to cabals, intrigues, reports, 
accusations, calumny, malice, wickedness, this court represents, in 
miniature, that of the monarch.’ 

‘ According to the custom of all large and well arranged esta- 
blishments, five repasts are daily served in the household of the 
Dauphin. First, on those mornings which are not appointed to fast, 
there is breakfast, then dinner, (which is a corruption of decimer, 
from decim-heure, or the repast de dix-heure) after which there is a 
second dinner, (or redescimrer abbreviated to rescimrer,) then supper 
(entitled souper, from the custom of providing soup for that occa- 
sion); after all, comes that nocturnal meal, which the people of the 
world have adopted in imitation of our fraternity, and have called, 
like us, a collation ; although they make not, like us, collations from 
the sacred writings, and from theological works.’—vol. ii. p. 126. 


But this picture of magnificence, comfort, and order, was 
mournfally reversed during the later days of Charles VI. 
Moral causes, the operation of which may be traced in the 
most minute circumstances, contributed to the decline of that 
prosperity which was the source of luxury. The court of 
Charles the Wise, distinguished for the strictness of his regula- 
tions, was yet cheered and refined by the presence of the fair 
nodlesse, whom that benevolent and discriminating monarch 

rescued 
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rescued by his decrees from the gloomy castles in which it had 
been the custom of their lords to immure them, upon the 
slightest offence against their dignity or will, At the time 
that he restored these fair blossoms to their genial clime, he 
enacted the utmost strictness of deportment, enforced the most 
scrupulous deference to female aipdaaty; and actually banished 
one of his courtiers for having indulged in improper conversa- 
tion in the presence of ladies. Whilst investing the supreme 
authority with the importance and splendour which our author 
describes, the monarch was simple and moderate in his own 
habits, correct in his morals, and regular in his devotional ob- 
servances : he possessed also the virtue of economy, he regu- 
lated the private expenditure of the sovereign, assigning to 
his pleasures the outlay of thirty livres daily, and to charity, 
one-third of that sum. But this wise system ceased with his 
existence: luxury, immorality, frivolity of the most debasing 
character, quickly squandered the resources of the tretisury, 
and destroyed the respect and estimation towards the king ; 
and Charles VI., who ascended the throne invested with a 
greater degree of power and honour than had attended the 
accession of his father, was carried to the grave, after a long 
and unfortunate life, neither mourned by any of his subjects, 
nor even attended to the tomb by any prince of the blood 
royal. 

M. Monteil has collected some facts relative to the me- 
chanical arts as they were observed at this period,—with 
regard to which we will give the following short passage :— 

* Look at the central towns of France, which are the marts of our 
various provinces ; look at the maritime and frontier towns, which 
constitute the great commercial resorts both of France and of the 
neighbouring nations. Observe, also, the countries which are be- 
tween Europe and Asia, where nature has fixed, eternally, the commerce 
of the world ; look at Syria, at Egypt, more especially, on account of 
its two seas, and fine river: it is there that the European ships resort 
to carry their corn, wine, fruit, skins, furs, stuffs, hemp, timber, 
resin, amber, iron, copper, lead, pewter, and, what is to be regretted, 
quantities of gold and silver which never return. It is from the 
Egyptian shores that they transport thousands of articles, indispen- 
sable to us,—such as cotton, silk, and sugar, the produce of Egypt ; 
nutmegs, cinnamon, cloves, and pepper, which are brought from the 
Indies.’ 

Such are some of the articles imported mentioned in this 
work. We also learn that 

‘The sugarscane was at this time cultivated in the islands of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Candia and Sicily; yet this, and other articles of 
commerce were chiefly brought to the continental countries from 

Egypt, 
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Egypt, to the great detriment of the European traders, and to the 
benefit of the Grand Turk, who exacted great tolls upon this descrip- 
tion of merchandise, and who, with such profits, found means to 
support the standing infidel armies which then occupied the Holy 
land.’—vol. ii, p. 21. 


— amusing instances are given of the superstitions of the 
age. ‘he following ceremony is curious; it relates to the 
abjuration of a leper :— 


‘ Notwithstanding the inequality of their condition, the youthful 
daughter of a graduate of our university consented to marry the son 
of a rich merchant; and although the world cried shame, the mar- 
riage was completed ; and proving at first happy, all objections were 
silenced. After some time had elapsed, the bloom of health which 
had once enlivened the countenance of the young man, began, how- 
ever, to fade. Heat, irritation, and excoriations proclaimed at length 
the ravages of that frightful disease which was brought hither from 
the country where our Saviour perished. 

‘ For a long time the relations of the poor youth endeavoured to 
blind themselves to his situation, but, at last, the symptoms of 
leprosy became so evident, that medical assistance was indispensable. 
The doctors declared that the interference of the church could not 
be avoided. As the graduate holds the office of advocate to the 
convent, I could not forbear proffering my assistance to his family 
on this occasion. How overwhelmed with compassion was I, on 
beholding the condition of the young husband! His blooming 
cheeks and fair eye-brows were defaced by the scabia, the ravages of 
which upon a handsome person, depict too well the stains with which 
sin sullies the pure mind. 

* Towards the afternoon of an appointed day, a numerous assem- 
blage of persons being collected, the ceremony of separating this 
unfortunate young man from his kindred and from the people was 
performed. 

* The leper, clad in a shroud, awaited at the bottom of the stair. 
The clergy of his parish had come in procession, and had conducted 
him to the church. An illuminated bier was prepared, in which the 
young man was placed, in a manner similar to that in which dead 
bodies usually lie in state. Then masses for the departed were sung, 
and the wonted besprinklings and incense offerings were made. He 
was then led by the bridge of Saint Ladre, without the town, to the 
small house which he was to occupy. 

‘On arriving at the door, over which was placed a little clock, 
surmounted by a cross, the leper, before casting off his garment, 
threw himself on his knees. The curate who attended him then 
made an affecting discourse, exhorting him to patience, reminding 
him of the tribulation of Jesus Christ, pointing out to him, above his 
head, that heaven which was ready to receive him, the abode of the 
afflicted here, where there will be neither sickness nor leprosy, where 
all will be eternally pure and happy. After this address was <—- 

cluded, 
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cluded, the unfortunate young man threw off his dress, put on the 
habiliment of a leper, and took his rattle, (a toy similar to that which 
children use) to warn every one to fly at his approach. Then the 
curate, with a loud voice, pronounced in these terms the prohibitions 
ordered by the ritual. 

‘ I forbid thee to take off this thy dress of a leper. 

‘ I forbid thee to walk bare-footed. 

* I forbid thee to pass through by-lanes or narrow streets. 

‘ I forbid thee to speak to any one who faces thee to the windward. 

‘ I forbid thee to enter into any church, monastery, fair, market ; 
or into any place where men shall be assembled. 

* I forbid thee to drink, or to wash thy hands, either in a fountain, 


or in ariver. 


‘I forbid thee to handle any article of merchandise before thou 
hast purchased it. 

‘ I forbid thee to touch, or to give any thing to children, 

‘I forbid thee to live withany woman except tby wife. 

‘ Then the priest gave him his hand to kiss, threw a shovel of 
earth upon his head, and closing the door, recommended him to the 
prayers of the assisting clergy. All the bystanders then retired.’—vol. 


i. p. 8.* 


The following extract is also curious, as it relates to con- 
ventual customs :— 


‘My old relation from the square of St. John is still in existence, 
and she intreated me to-day to dine at her house. In compliance 
with her request, I went thither, and met an elderly nun, whom I 
mistook at first for a widow. She proved to be a Benedictine, 
recently arrived from the marches of Maine, where her convent had 
been pillaged by the Bretons and the English. All her companions 
were dispersed. We inquired why they had abandoned their convent, 
which, by their presence, they might have preserved from plunder. 
“ Trust the English !” replied she ; ‘they are a pitiless people; be- 
sides, our fortifications were worth nothing, although they had cost 
usso much. Our deceased abbess, God rest her soul ! knew fdthing of 
military defence. She made her walls between the bastions too large, 
so that the towers afforded no mutual protection. We told her that 
it would be necessary to raise the clock tower, in order that it might 
also serve as a watch tower. She would not listen to it. A river 
flows by the very walls of the convent: you would suppose that our 
abbess would have directed its course into the moats which surround 


the edifice. 


She was blind even to the necessity of that precaution. 


We now suffer the penalty of her folly. We have been obliged to fly 
from our home, and to trust for its defence to a handful of timid 
peasants, who surrendered the instant that they saw the scaling ladder 
applied to the walls. Had we,’’ continued the nun, “ encountered this 














* In Europe, during the thirteenth century, there were computed, says this author, 
twenty thousand lepers. 
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calamity in my earlier days, it would have been sufficient to disperse 
the assailants, to have presented ourselves on the summit of a tower, 
with a little bell in our hands, menacing our foes with excommuni- 
cation. In those days relics, merely exhibited on the battlements, 
secured the safety of the smallest monasteries ; but now nothing is 
held sacred by these outlandish and warlike people (the English) ; 
they have already burned several convents, and thrown others into 
confusion. On my journey hither, the day being far spent, I rang 
the bell at the door of an abbey of nuns of Saint Bernard. A small 
grated window was opened : “ My sister, will you give me an asylum 2” 
“Who are you?” replied a hoarse voice. “I am the sister Agatha.” 
A young archer (the person, doubtless, who had spoken to me) put 
his head out of the window, which he closed immediately, and the 
door remained also closed. In the adjacent village I was informed 
that this abbey was occupied by soldiers, who, after having stormed 
it, were consuming, in constant revels, the provisions which they had 
found there. Formerly, monastic institutions enjoyed a degree of 
consideration which they have now lost. When monarchs were de- 
sirous to conclude a peace, they swore to observe it, and the oath was 
taken within the walls of a monastery. When a lady of rank was 
charged with laxity in her moral conduct, she was declared innocent 
or guilty, according to the proofs which were exhibited at a monastery. 
When a nobleman escaped from great peril, or returned from distant 
warfare, a monastery was benefited by his good fortune. So soon as 
the first verdure appeared, the villagers hastened to carry it to the 
gates of their nearest convent: in summer they offered their earliest 
vegetables, in autumn their finest fruits, to the saints of the monas- 
tery. In winter, when they killed a buck or a boar, they carried the 
best parts of the animal to the convent: if the snow covered the 
ground, they hastened to clear it away from the roads which lead to 
the convent, and thought they had not done enough unless they had 
given, along with their children, their cattle and their lands to the 
convent. All were for the convent—always were the people occupied 
for the convent.”’ 


The unfortunate Jews experienced the effects of that security 
and prosperity which emboldened the clergy to expend all 
their rage upon this persecuted people. Already natty exter- 
minated in the reign of Louis VII., and expatriated for a time 
by the command of Philip Augustus, they were preserved 
from ruin by the patronage of the nobility, whom they found it 
expedient to oblige and conciliate, whilst practising the most 
unconscionable usury among the less powerful classes. 

Restored or banished at sundry times, according to the in- 
clination or policy of the reigning monarch, the insurrections of 
the people occasionally forced these unhappy outcasts from the 
homes in which they had been domesticated. A still more 
wretched fate sometimes awaited them, when the fury of into- 
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lerance, aggravated by personal hatred, broke out in acts of 
diabolical revenge. In the town of Tours several of these un- 
fortunate wretches were burned ; and in the neighbouring town 
of Chinon an immense ditch was dug, and filled with combusti- 
bles, into which 160 of that nation were plunged: the fatal 
spark was then kindled, and the whole were consumed. Degra- 
dation of every species, even if life were permitted, awaited 
this devoted race, and all the varieties of death and dishonour 
were their portion. In several provinces of France, especially 
in Aquitaine, they ran upon them as if they had been wild beasts, 
and butchered them in the most barbarous manner. Thus pur- 
sued, it is astonishing that the Jews continued to reside in a 
country where such outrages against them were frequent, and 
often unpunished. Yet they remained chiefly in the southern 
poanee and by degrees established themselves not only there, 
ut in various other parts of France. The most invidious dis- 
tinctions were still, however, enforced; and when the burgesses 
permitted the residence of this wretched people in the towns, 
they compelled the wearing of a badge, generally two folds 
of yellow felt on the dress, a mark for the jeers and derision 
of the multitude. They were prohibited from employing 
Christians to suckle their children: nor could they even bathe 
in the rivers, so rigorous were the restrictions. The most trivial 
offences were visited with unexampled severity, and if the fatal 
sentence was passed on one of their order, he was hung up be- 
tween two dogs, as an aggravation of punishment. The confis- 
cation of their goods was then, as in England, a daily occur- 
rence. But the love of excessive gain seems, in their days 
of exclusion from Christian society, to have been the inbred, 
irretrievable vice of the whole order; and to check their excessive 
usury it was necessary to enact that the interests of their weekly 
loans should be restricted to twopence in the pound ; and they 
were prohibited from receiving as pledges either the vases, or 
other ornameiis of a church, ploughshares, or soiled clothes. 
Even the decrees which recalled them to France named them 
in the most contemptuous terms, and alluded to the facility with 
which they might be re-driven from the country when a certain 
number of years should have expired; and yet it was thought no 
shame or injustice to make this stiff-necked people the unwilling 
instruments of benefit to the state. Thus, when the bridge of 
Hotel Dieu was required over the river Seine at Paris, five of 
the richest were condemned upon pretext of their religious 
offences, their property confiscated and appropriated to the 

construction of that fabric. 
These acts were not the only evidences of an agers 
legislation. 
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legislation. Duels had at one time become so frequent as to 
require particular enactments for their prevention: as, for 
example, when the debt about which a dispute occurred 
did not amount to fivepence. The regulation of the mode 
in which this barbarous custom might be maintained had 
engaged the attention of several of the French kings. In 1205, 
Philip Augustus had restricted the length of the club, with 
whick single combat was then pursued, to three feet; and in 
1260, Saint Louis abolished the practice of deciding civil mat- 
ters by duelling. With the revival of literature and of the 
arts, national manners became ameliorated, and duels neces- 
sarily declined. It was still, however, not unusual for the 
French to promote or to behold those single combats over which 
the pages of romance have thrown a delusive charm, and which 
were, in early times, hallowed, in the opinion of the vulgar, by 
their accompanying superstitious ceremonies. When any quar- 
rel had been referred to this mode of decision, the parties met 
on the appointed day, and frequently in an open space, over- 
shadowed by the walls of a convent, which thus lent its sanc- 


tion to the bloody scene. From day-break the people were gene- 
rally employed in erecting scaffolds and stages, and in placing 


themselves upon the towers and ramparts of the adjacent build- 
ings. About noon, the cavalcade was usually seen to arrive at the 
door of the lists; then the herald cried, ‘ Let the appellant 
—: and his summons was answered by the entrance of the 
challenger, armed cap-a-pie, the escutcheon suspended from 
his neck, his visor lowered, and an image of some national 
saint in his hand. He was allowed to pass within the lists, and 
conducted to his tent. The accused person likewise appeared, 
and was led in the same manner to his tent. Then the herald, 
in his robe embroidered with fleur-de-lis, advanced to the centre 
of the lists, and exclaimed, ‘ Oyez, oyez ! lords, knights, squires, 
people of all condition, our sovereign lord, by the grace of 
God, King of France, forbids you, oa pain of death or confisca- 
tion of goods, either to cry out, to speak, to cough, to spit, or 
to make signs.’ During a profound silence, in which nothing 
but the murmurs of the unconscious streamlet, or the chirping 
of birds might be heard, the combatants quitted their tents, to 
take individually the two first oaths. When the third oath was 
to be administered, it was customary for them to meet, and for 
the marshal to take the right hand of each and to place it on 
the cross. Then the functions of the priest began, and the 
usual address, endeavouring to conciliate the angry passions of 
the champions, and to remind them of their common depen- 
dance on the Supreme Being, may have tended to benefit the 
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bystanders, although it generally failed of its effect with the 
combatants. 

If the parties persisted, the last oath was administered. The 
combatants were obliged to swear solemnly that they had 
neither about them nor their horses, stone, nor herb, nor 
charm, nor invocation ; and that they would fight only with 
their bodily strength, their weapons, and their horses. The 
crucifix and breviary were then presented to them to kiss, the 
parties retired into their tents, the heralds uttering their last 
admonition to exertion and courage, and the challengers rushed 
forth from their tents, which were immediately dragged from 
within the lists. Then the marshal of the field having cried 
out ‘ Let them pass, let them pass,’ the seconds retired. The 
combatants instantly mounted their horses, and the contest 
commenced, 

In most criminal cases, the supposed delinquent was referred 
to the church; and although the ordeal by fire was almost 
abolished, the horrors of torture were substituted. And if the 
evidence of more than one witness were adduced, the question, 
that cruel and often fatal temptation to falsehood and infamy, 
was administered in all its terrible force. This way was then 
deemed the most expeditious,—for not to enter minutely into 
the intricate details respecting French legislature, which M. 
Monteil has given elaborately, how, indeed, could justice be 
expected, when the judges were seldom appointed by merit, 
their offices being hereditary, and instances being not unfre- 
quent of their purchasing them from the king ? 

From M. Monteil’s observations on the education of youth, it 
appears, that under the tutelage of a master of the novices, the 
sons of respectable or of opulent parents were, bothin this country 
and in France, bred up in convents. Instructed in Latin from 
the age of nine or ten years, the young student became familiar 
with it from its association with music, his psalter being taught 
him in that language, in which also it was the common prac- 
tice among the Monks to converse. After the acquisition of 
Latin, and likewise of Greek, which appears to have been at 
this time more sedulously cultivated in France than in Eng- 
land, the addition of a slight acquaintance with the Arabic 
tongue was thought to be desirable, in an age of superstition 
when the crusades were still in memory, and when pilgrimages 
were in high repute. Yet Latin might almost have been 
deemed sufficient, since the inhabitants of Poland, Hungary, 
and Germany conversed fluently in that language; and all the 
better-informed classes among the oriental nations were ac- 
quainted with it. After proficiency in these and other ate 
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dies had been acquired within the precinets of the convent, it 
was usual to send the pupils to some considerable school in the 
town, where a course of rhetoric, logic, metaphysics, and na- 
tural philosophy prepared the capacity of the youth to receive 
such an initiation into theology and ethics as accorded with the 
notions of those times. The science of mathematics was then 
inculeated with caution, and but rarely ; or even in privacy. ‘I 
will not,’ says the Cordelier of Tours, speaking the sentiments 
of his age, ‘ persuade you from teaching mathematics, if you 
are determined upon it; but such instruction must be given 
with precaution, and with prudence—that is, in a retired apart: 
ment, without permitting that geometrical figures, algebraic 
letters, or conjunctions should be traced on the walls or floors. 
The character of no person should be endangered ; more espe- 
cially ought one to guard against attaching to any person the 
imputation of sorcery.’ 

After a partial initiation into these studies, a course of im- 
provement at the University of Paris was deemed essential to 
complete the education of those who aspired either to honours 
in the church or in the state. The University of Paris, at this 
time, stood high in repute, and was the resort, not only of the 
young French literati, but of the high-born and the studious 
portion of the community in England. That of Saragossa, 
rising in estimation and established on the same plan, and with 
the same statutes as the University of Paris, was still in its in- 
fancy, compared to its model, although favoured by the peculiar 
patronage of the kings of Arragon. To avail himself of the 
advantages offered in the capital, the young student was obliged 
to pursue a course of reading selected from the works of 
Aristotle, of Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Abelard, Gregory 
of Nazianzen, and other metaphysicians and theologians. 
Meanwhile, all the polite branches of literature were unculti- 
vated, and almost unknown. The theatre, more particularly 
the criterion of taste, in an age when the progress of literature 
was impeded by the absence of the printing press, betrayed 
that Ti of refined taste, and fondness for scenic diversions, 
which characterize a nation scarcely emerging from barbarism. 
Confined chiefly to the clergy, it was either made by them the 
vehicle of moral and religious instruction, in a form adapted to 
the comprehension rather of children than of men; or it was 
rendered the means of repressing heresy, or of alluring novi- 
ciates to the conventual yows. These modes of spiritual 
diversion were but partially approved by the clergy, who 
reasonably dreaded the kindling of that spark of enthusiasm 
which stimulates within the youthful bosom the inclination for 
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worldly pleasures. But the popular taste proved predominant : 
and even the cloistered nas relieved the monotony of their 
mechanical existence by representations, of which the honour of 
their order and profession was the theme, but in which many 
collateral circumstances, more beguiling tothe fancy, were 1n- 
troduced. The ancient Mystery, still so attractive to the French, 
is described with cule e animation in the following 
extract :—- 


* What asplendid féte was given by Philip the Fair, at Paris, in 
celebration of his son’s knighthood, I know not if any entertain- 
ments have been since given superior, or even equal in magnificence. 
Thus, brother, tell me, do you remember it? We were both so 
young ; you, indeed younger than myself, a fact which it does not 
displease you to hear. 

‘At Tours, this féte was the subject of conversation for many years 
afterwards : my father, who was present, delighted, especially 
among his family and friends, to recall the minutest details of that 
part of the amusements which had pleased him most; this, I believe, 
was the great Mystery represented in a gay theatre hung with rich 
tapestry which had been woven in the midst of the meadow, or 
rather island of Notre Dame. In the piece, according to my father, 
the various scenes which life presents, were enacted : mechanics with 
their tools, doctors with their phials, officers of justice with their 
warrants, warriors with their swords, ecclesiastics with their copes, 
and the soul personified by the emblem of the most intelligent 
of animals the fox, successively an apprentice, a boy, a master, a 
warden of a company, an apothecary, a wild boar, a surgeon, a phy- 
sician, a proctor, an advocate, a judge, a president, a clerk, a monk, 
an abbot, a bishop, an archbishop, or the pope himeelf; yet still re- 
taining his native attributes; perpetually allowing his long tail to 
escape from beneath his clothes, or his little ears, always showing 
his lively and sagacious eyes, and ever devouring eggs and poultry. 
“Imagine,” added my father, “here and there groups of kings of the 
beaux, rakes in their shirts, wild men surrounded by young Parisians, 
nymphs of Paris forming different dances and movements, and in the 
distance, the venerable figure of Adam, contemplating his descend- 
ants of the fourteenth century thus attired, and in masquerade.” 
Hell was also represented like a vast lake of sulphur, of pitch, and of 
fire: in the midst of its dark waves was a deep cavern, opening its 
formidable mouth, through which legions of devils, laden with souls, 
were passing and repassing, and my father, who had an excellent 
memory and much wit, imitated the torments and groans of the 
damned, with so much skill, that one both saw and heard them. I 
must also add, that one perceived, as it were, when he spoke, the 
smell of that thick, humid, and offensive atmosphere which is related 
to proceed from the regions of darkness. 

* My father loved also to render a tribute of justice to the pious 
genius of the Parisian artists, who had represented Jesus Christ in 
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his infancy, so simple, so lovely, a chaplet on his arm, talking, smiling, 
eating apples with his mother. Then, in his passion so gentle, so 
touching, expiring in the midst of cries and shouts, with pardon on 
his lips; lastly, in the day of his triumph, breaking through the 
vaults of death, quitting his tomb, mounting to the skies in the 
brilliancy of his power, and leaving on earth Pilate clothed in his 
judge’s robes ; Caiphas with his mitre; Herod with his crown upon 
his head,—a terrible lesson to iniquitous judges, to wicked priests, 
and to bad kings. 

‘At this time the taste for theatrical representations was general ; 
and at Tours, our civil authorities, in imitation of their brethren 
elsewhere, acted the Mystery of the Apostles in prayer. I was then 
fifteen years of age, engaged in the study of rhetoric. TI was attired 
as St. John; and I can never forget that I and my companions 
were six long hours on our knees, without eating or drinking, in 
public devotion. But behold! another spectacle !—when we quitted 
the stage, the young girls came in crowds to embrace the apostles, 
willing or unwilling; I defended myself vigorously both with feet 
and hands, for I purposed to become a Cordelier: nevertheless, I 
saluted no fewer than thirty young damsels; and, my brother, will 
you believe me? the impression, although I relate what happened 
sixty years ago, is not entirely effaced. Often have I, in the pulpit, 
cited this fact, as a proof of the dangers incident to the seductions of 
the other sex. 

‘During the calamitous reigns of Philip de Valois, and his son 
John, the theatres declined, but revived under Charles the Wise, and 
have more especially under Charles VI. who goes so frequently 
with his young queen, and his young court, to the new mysteries, 
represented periodically at St. Maur. It is now designed, according 
to report, to establish regular theatricals at Paris ; doubtless, such a 
scheme is greatly desired at Tours. 

‘The four mendicant orders, who consider themselves as more 
particularly responsible for the safety of christianity, have taken 
alarm at this plan. We, the chiefs and deans of the four convents, 
have successively assembled upon the questions. Neither the Jaco- 
bins nor the Cordeliers have made any resolution upon the subject ; 
but, to-day, a decision was made by the Augustines, that they should 
oppose every species of spectacular diversion.’ 


The Mystery of the Cordeliers is thus described :— 


‘In imitation of the Clerks of Parliament in Paris, or in Basoche, 
who mount upon the marble table of the hall, in the palace where 
our kings hold their solemn festivals, our young people (of the con- 
vent) mounted upon a great table in the refectory, and when all our 
numerous community were ranged and seated around, they began to 
act. : 

‘In the first scene a youth is retained in the world by demons, under 
the form of women, dignities, honours, ambition, fortune, and riches. 
Saint Francis, with a powerful arm, leads him away, and makes him 
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enter within the cloister. A new scene begins: the boy has his hair 
cut—they make a beautiful coronet of his fair locks; a repast, a ban- 
quet, to honour his reception, Another scene—still greater joy—his 
profession. Other scenes are occupied with the chapter, the elec- 
tions. My brother, I perceived that the thoughtless boys acted well, 
too well, the entrances and the exits, the whispers, flatteries, artifices, 
and intrigues of the world. Then I raised my arm, and in aloud voice 
commanded that they should retire. The piece continues, with new 
scenes, representing successively the dignity of sacristan, chantry, 
reader, vicar, guardian, visitor, provincial, and general. In every 
new scene the Cordelier appears in a new dress. When he becomes 
general of the order, he contemplates the world, as it were, at his 
feet. We all smiled. Then the decline of age is represented. In 
every successive scene the Cordelier bends, sinks, and drops. At last, 
he is beheld extended upon his death-bed : the devil is there bellow- 
ing ; he wishes to overturn the vessel of holy water, but the blessed 
water wets him: he wishes to extinguish the candles, but he burns 
his claws. The Cordelier dies. On seeing his soul ascend to heaven, 
the devil makes a thousand grimaces, with which the spectators are 
dismissed gay and satisfied.’—Vol. i. p. 330. 

The descriptions given in this work of the various towns and 

Cee of France, abound with curious information, chiefly of 

ocal interest. A favourable specimen of the powers of the 
author occurs in his picture of Paris in the fourteenth century. 
This gay capital, even at that time, was far more attractive than 
London, from the superiority of its shops, the variety of. its 
amusements, and above all, from the vivacious character of its 
inhabitants. 

The manners and customs of past ages cannot be rendered 
too familiar to us: we may not discover much in them to imi- 
tate, yet we may find in them the sources of our most approved 
and most beneficial institutions and practices. A knowledge of 
the superstitions, the prejudices, and even of the vices of former 
times may warn us from falling anew into the errors of intoler- 
ance, ial may enhance our aes of a spirit of intelligence and 
exertion, by proving to us how intimately it is connected with 
refined and just notions of honour, and with that more rigid 
sense of moral rectitude, which the improved feelings of later 
ages have introduced and cherished. 


Art 
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Arr. VII.—Obras Dramaticas y Lyricas de D. Leandro Fer- 
nandez de Moratin, entre los Arcades de Roma Inarco 
Celenio. Unica edicion reconocida por el Autor. 3 tom*. 


rQHE elder Moratin was, on his death, succeeded by his son, 

Don Leandro, who had, from his childhood, displayed the 
most promising talents for literature and poetry. A year before 
his father’s death, in 1779, he had stood competitor for the 
prize proposed by the Spanish Academy, for the best poem on 
the capture of Granada by Ferdinand and Isabella. Though 
his poem, written under the assumed name of D. Efren de 
Ladnar y Morante, did not carry the prize, yet it met with the 


. 


honourable distinction of being printed by the Academy. The 
author, however, has not ened it worthy of insertion among 
his works; but alludes to it in a note, as conspicuous for some 
of those defects for which he criticizes the Spanish poets in 
general. 

The academicians were not the only judges who appreciated 


* In the pages of a contemporary Journal we have recently perused an article on 
Spanish Comedy, As we very much affect Spanish literature, we do not desire that 
erroneous opinions on this head should be promulgated ; and, therefore, we do not 
scruple to say, that a paper more blundering and faulty never issued from the press. If 
we would, we are in condition to prove—that not only does every page teem with the 
grossest and most shameful errors, but that the editor does not know what he has been 
inserting in the pages of his Journal ;—and the writer of the article has never read a 
single one of the volumes which he so boastingly mentions; or, having read any one of 
them, that he has not understood a single passage of their contents: and this we say 
deliberately, with this sentence staring us in the face :—‘ A sense of duty—of the heavy 
responsilility resting on us—in thus freely expressing ourselves on the sulject we have 
selected, has caused us to pass days and weeks in the perusal of those authors.’ 

If so, the writer's brains, doubtless, have been moulded after the fashion of the servant 
in Terence :— Plenus rimarum sum—huc atque illuc perfluo,’ All his reading has run 
out immediately on its entrance, and his brains have been left as dry as they were pre- 
viously to that process of percolation. It is lamentable for literature when such pseudo- 
critics arrogate to themselves the office of ‘directors of the public taste.’ We are only 
hindered from the task of exposition by want of space ; but we are perfectly ready to 
undertake it, ifcalled upon. We did, indeed, suspect one individual of having been the 
writer of this article (as we knew him to be a writer in that Journal), and we fairly 
put the question to him; but he assured us of his innocence of the deed. 

Art, III., in the same Number of this same Journal, is on the Spanish Novelists. 


Would it not have been better for the writer and editor to have had the manly candour 
to tell their readers, that the essence of the paper had been abstracted from the ‘ Ocios,’ 
and the * Repertorio Americano’? The proceedings of this Review remind one of good 


old Autolycus, in the play, whose livelihood was gained by vending articles—not his 
legitimate property. 

+ This poem is printed in the collection of the works of Eloquence and Poetry, 
rewarded by the Spanish Academy. Moratin has also omitted the insertion of his poem 
to the ‘ Shade of Nelson,’ one of the best effusions on the occasion of the battle of 
Trafalgar, 
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the rising merit of the youthful Moratin. The literary circle, 
which assembled at the house of his father, found much to 

raise in the poem of ‘Don Efren,” and some of them gave 
fis piece the preference to that which had carried the prize. 
Thus encouraged, he ventured to declare himself to his father 
as the author, in proof of which he produced the rough copy of 
the poem ; and from this time he devoted himself to the object 
of his earliest predilection. Deprived of the literary aid of 
his father, who wished to dissuade him from pursuits so unpro- 
fitable, ina pecuniary point of view, he cultivated the friend- 
ship of the learned Conti, a man of exquisite taste and classical 
attainments. He soon evinced his aptitude for learning ; and 
in 1782 presented his ‘ Leccion Poetica’ to the Academy, again 
contending for the prize, under the assumed name of D. Meliton 
Fernandez. This composition gained him the Academy’s 
accessit ; and, in our opinion, is superior, both in plan and 
execution, to that of * Don Pablo Forner,’ which obtained the 
prize. The ‘ Leccion Poetica ’ is a satire against the defects of 
Castilian Poetry; and, as it now stands in the collection of 
Moratin’s works, has evidently undergone many judicious cor- 
rections by the author. It was the only good work of the kind 
in the Castilian language, till the recent appearance of the 
* Poetica’ of Martinez de la Rosa, published at Paris. 

The Dramatic Essays of Moratin are also among his youthful 
productions ; ; fora contemporary *, who wrote in 1787, men- 
tions, that he had seen the ‘ Viejo V la Nifia;’ and in 1794, 
another writer speaks in favourable terms of ‘ El Café,’ ‘ El 
Baron,’ and ‘ La Mojigata.’ These first effusions of his drama- 
tic genius he ceased not to correct and polish, even to the year 
1825, when he published the collection now before us. From 
his earliest youth, however, he had submitted its contents to the 
judgment of various literary characters, and, among others, of 
the learned Estala, at the Esculapian College of Madrid. It is 
probable, that from these connexions originated Moratin’s in- 
tercourse with Diego Godoy, brother to the Prince of the Peace. 
The patronage of both these nobles was equally extended to him. 
Notwithstanding the charge of servility and sycophancy to the 
great, so often “brought against the poet, we think that, in 
every instance where he availed himself of court favour, he did 
so without any compromise of independence or character. Ina 
poem written in old Spanish, dedicated to the Prince, with some 
other pieces, so far from expressing himself in servile terms, he 
refuses (though requested by him) to translate into Castilian 





Sempere, in his ‘ Biblioteca’ of Authors corresponding to the reign of Charles III. 
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some Greek lines composed by a Spanish courtier, compliment- 
ing the Prince on his elevation to the rank of High-Admiral. 
In a note to the same Poem, in which he celebrates ‘the nuptials 
of the favourite of Charles IV. with the daughter of Philip V., 
Moratin thus speaks of the Prince of the Peace :— 


‘ Whilst that personage enjoyed the favour of his sovereign, and 
disposed at will of the chief offices in the state, literary men and 
artists, with prelates, magistrates, military officers, ministers, ambas- 
sadors and grandees, were suitors for his favour.’ 

This was naturally to be expected—‘ where the carcase is, 
there will the eagles be gathered together.’ But, from among 
these, Godoy distinguished Moratin by marks of peculiar 
esteem. This distinction Moratin strove to merit and preserve 
by honourable means; and, on the subsequent disgrace of 
Godoy, he took every opportunity of expressing his grateful 
recollection of the benefits he had formerly received at the 
hands of the fallen minister ;—a sentiment which survived the 
enjoyment of those benefits; for the poet soon found himself 
stripped of all that could awaken the envy of ordinary men. 
He left his country to travel. In one of his epistles to his 
friend Jovellanos, he points out to him the course he had pur- 
sued, in a strain of placid feeling :— 


* Let these unpolish’ d lays, which now I pen, 
Unchasten’d by thy learned rule, reveal 
My truth and constancy, and soon may heaven 
Occasion grant me to behold thee, and recall, 
In unrestricted converse with my friend, 
Whate’er the ever-varying scenes of earth 
Have laid before my view. From native shores 
To those the Seine’s tumultuous billows bathe, 
Deep stain’d with blood—from Britain's daring sons, 
The Ocean-Lords, unto the Northern Sea ;— 
From th’ unfathom’d Rhine—to snow-crown’d summits 
Of the Apennines—and thither where a stream 
Of burning lava overflows the plain 
Round tuneful Naples, I have wander’d long, 
And visited ‘mong tribes and nations various. 
Useful science have I gain'd, ne'er taught 
By Learning in her shelter’d groves ; for there 
None ever see the wide distinction caused 
By climate, worship, arts, opinions, laws. 
These changeful themes are learn’d by him alone, 
Who gains from man his knowledge of mankind.’ 


On his return to Spain, he received the appointment of prin- 
cipal secretary interpreter, which he filled to the general satis- 
faction. He remained in Madrid during the reign of Joseph 

Bonaparte, 
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Bonaparte, by whose government he was made librarian to the 
king; but after the famous battle of Baylen, he withdrew to 
the Ebro, and in 1813 to Valencia. From this city he was 
compelled, by General Elio, to retire to Barcelona, where he 
remained, performing occasional journies to France, till the 
year 1821, when, after publishing the beautiful edition of his 
father’s works, he removed to Bourdeaux, and last year pro- 
ceeded to Paris. On his departure for France, he composed 
his feeling elegy, called ¢‘ A las Musas,’ in which he bids a final 
farewell to their hitherto enthralling influence. 

Before we proceed to notice the contents of his collected 
works, it may not be improper to observe, that Moratin is con- 
sidered the author of the ‘Auto da fé de Logroio,’ with the 
notes of Bacheller Gines de Posadilla, which, by their sharp 
irony and delicate satire, are worthy of that writer, who, in 
the comedy of the ‘ Mojigata,’ has cia: Mae) another, and no less 
important service, by exposing hypocrisy in the worst shape it 
ever assumes—that of religion. We also know, that, among 
other of his unpublished works, he has now by him a complete 
history of the Spanish theatre, from its origin to the time of 
Lope de la Vega. Every lover of Spanish literature must 
anxiously await the publication of this work, as the subject is 
one which the writer was so eminently fitted to expound. 

Leandro Moratin, in the preface to the three volumes before 
us, begins by recalling the state of dramatic literature in Spain, 
when he witnessed the first representation of his comedy, ‘ El 
Viejo y la Nina.” He mentions with praise the various trans- 
lations from Racine and Moliére, and criticizes with great judg- 
ment the ‘ Bodas de Camacho,’ a pastoral drama by Melendez, 
and the popular compositions of Ramon de la Cruz, when he 
proceeds to expound the principles which he himself adopted 
as a dramatic writer. The following is his definition of 
comedy, which some may consider as not altogether admissible. 
‘Comedy,’ he says, ‘may be defined thus:—An imitation in 
dialogue (written in prose or verse) of an occurrence which may 
happen in a article place among private individuals, and 
in a few hours, by means of which, and of the seasonable de- 
velopment of feelings and characters, the ordinary defects and 
errors of society are ridiculed, and truth and virtue are con- 
sequently inculcated,’ 

As it is not our intention to enter into a comparison of the 
classic with the romantic theatre, we shall equally abstain from 
making any of the many observations which occur to us on 
some points of the preceding definition. We merely insert it 
here, as being the basis of the system unfolded by Moratin, and 
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on which he has strictly modelled his plans in every one of his 
comedies. It must not, however, be supposed that Moratin is 
insensible to the beauties of the ancient Spanish dramatists ,— 
on the contrary, he, in the same preface, Nefends them against 
the attacks of foreign writers, misinformed on the history and 
character of the Spanish theatre. The preface is followed by 
a copious list of Spanish dramatic authors, and their produc- 
tions, during the fast hundred and twenty-five years. It ap- 
pears almost incredible, that the whole number amounts to one 
thousand four hundred pieces, the greater part of them origi- 
nal, divided among one hundred and seventy-five authors. 
Moratin’s comedies are arranged in this collection in the same 
order in which they were performed, some with the author’s 
consent, others again without it. Prefixed to each piece, is an 
introductory advertisement, containing an account of the inci- 
dents accompanying its first representation. 

‘ El Viejo y ha Nifa,’ in three acts, and in verse, is, like all 
the author’s pieces, simple in plot, with very few characters. 
Don Roque, an aged dotard, who has outlived three wives, has 
just espoused Isabella, young, handsome, and violently ena- 
moured of Don Juan, a lover of her own age. The lady has 
fallen a victim to her guardian’s avarice, who, having stipulated 
that Don Roque shall not examine his accounts, has induced his 
ward to marry the old gentleman, by showing her forged letters 
in proof of Juan’s perfidy. This scheme is discovered, though 
too late, by the appearance of the lover, who comes to reside 
in Don Roque’s mansion, on the strength of an old family ac- 
pane Thus cireumstanced, the despair of Isabella, at 

nding she has deceived a faithful lover, and the jealousy of 
Don Roque, on discovering a rival, may be readily supposed. 
The denouement of the affair, unobstructed by any complicated 
plot, is immediately foreseen, and the comedy turns entirely on 
the ludicrous mode of proceeding adopted by the husband and 
Mufioz, an old and discontented servant, for the purpose of 
surprising the two lovers, and thus obliging Juan to quit Cadiz. 
The characters of these two venerable personages are perfectly 
drawn, and the dialogue is always witty and spirited, full of 
point and satire. The scenes between Juan and Isabella are 
extremely pathetic, but, by reason of the great simplicity of 
the story, excite no very intense interest. They are, however, 


fully sufficient to refute the charge of insipidity brought against 
the author as a painter of amatory scenes. Some of the situa- 
tions in this piece are highly comical ; for instance, that in which 
Muzhoz is placed, by yielding to the requests of Don Roque, who 
wishes him to wnat 


himself under the sofa, in order to overhear 
the 
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the conversation of the lovers. We give only the commencement : 
of this scene, which is the sixth of the second act, as a specimen. 


Don Roque, Mufioz. 


Don Roque. This, Muioz, is our opportunity. 
Muitioz. Go to—go to— 
Don Roque. But look ye, now, Muiéz— 
This is our opportunity; while I 
Keep watch to see if any one approach, 
Do thou go hide, as we have settled it. 
Bestir—Why, how now, man? How slow thou art! 
Mufoz. Iam not very lively, it is true— 
Don Roque. Come, come—dispatch : On this side you can enter. 
[ He walks to the canopy—Muiioz remains still.] 
Mufioz. Sooth to say, an excellent contrivance ! 
Don Roque. How now ?— 
Mujiioz. Go to—I say, ’tis useless all.— 
What, think you, shall we do by hiding here ? i 
’Tis labour lost—in vain—if I have eyes 
I hope—nay take for granted—that to- rl 
They go—and we remain. What then? Why, that 
Trouble and jealousies will never cease! 
Don Rogue. And, prithee, wherefore ? 
Muiioz. Canst thou not divine i— 
Because dull, frozen age and may-tide youth 
Can never meet in dalliance. If she live 
In constant fear ;—to solitude condemned— 
Each day to play the nurse, and mend your hose— 
To see this face and form, for aye—-to hear 
The endless growling of your phthisicky cough— 
To warm o’ winter nights your woollen wrappers— 
To cook your herbs, prepare rank ointments, and 
Your powders, plaisters, cataplasms !—How shall 
Her delicate hands take pleasure in such work ?— 
"Tis mingling oil and vinegar !—Go to ;— 
Believe me, master, though she smile, her face 
Pourtrays her heart’s dissemblance— 
Don Roque. : Thou mistak’st— 
Prate is thy pleasure. Come, now, to our purpose !— 
Muftoz. 1 will not crouch me like a spaniel hound :— 
And thou art sore beset with gins and traps ! 
Look to hear tender whisperings at each step— 
Your movements will be watched by prying eyes, 
And juggling hands will dexterously convey 
The billet-doux, for assignations sweet, 
When they may carry on their vile intrigues !— 
Don Roque. Aye, now, in part I take thy meaning, Muioz— 
Her inclination hankers for such fare !— 
Mujioz. No, no—you understand not—’Tis not so:— 
Her age—her age is that wherein lies hid The 
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The mystery! Men and women,—more or less,— 
Have minds o’ the selfsame metal, mould, and form !— 
Doth not the infant love to sport and laugh, 

And tie a kettle to a puppy's tail ?— 

Doth not the dimpled girl her ’kerchief don 
(Mocking her elder) mantilla wise—then speed 

To mass and noontide visits; where are bandied 
Smooth gossip-words of sugared compliment* ? 
But when at budding womanhood arrived, 

She casts aside all childish games, nor thinks 

Of aught save some gay paranymph—who, caught 
In love’s stout meshes, flutters round the door, 
And fondly beckons her away from home ;— 

The whilst, her lady mother fain would cage 

The foolish bird within its narrow cell !— 

And then, the grandame idly wastes her breath, 

In venting saws "bout maiden modesty— 

And strict decorum,—from some musty volume :— 
But the clipp'd wings will quickly sprout again ;— 
And whilst the doating father thinks his child 

A paragon of worth and bashfulness,— 

Her thoughts are hovering round the precious form 
Of her sweet furnace-breathing Don Diego !— 
And he, all proof 'gainst dews and nightly blasts, 
In breathless expectation waits to see 

His panting Rosa at the postern door ;— 

While she sighs forth ‘ My gentle cavalier !"— 
And then they straightway fall to kissing hands, 
And antic gestures—such as lovers use,— 
Expressive of their wish quickly to tie 

The gordian knot of marriage ;—Pretty creatures !— 
But why not earlier to have thought of this ?— 
When he, the innocent youth, was wont to play 

At coscogilla ; and the prattling girl, 

Amid her nursery companions, toiled 

In sempstress labours for her wooden dollst.— 
Ah! wherefore, did I ask ?—Because, forsooth, 
Their ways are changed with their increasing years !— 
For when for gallantry the time be come— 

And when the stagnant blood begins to boil 
Within the veins, my master—then the lads 





* The words of the original are peculiarly Spanish: — 
* Y en cachivaches de plomo 
Hacen comida y refresco.’ 
Tt The original runs thus :— 
*Y ella en el recibimiento, 
Con las muchachas de eufrente 
Se estaba, haciendo mufiecos 
De trapajos y les daba 
Sopitas de cisco y yeso, 
Cast 
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Cast longing looks on damosels—for nature 
Defies restraint—and kin-birds flock together !— 
And think not, Master, Chance disposes thus ;— 
Or were it so, then chance directs us all— 
Whene’er we have attain’d the important age !— : 
I,—thy Muiioz,—am a living instance !— | 
Was I not once a lively laughing boy ? 
And, in my strippling age, did I not love 
The pastimes suited to those madcap days ?— 
Oh! would to heaven those times were present still ! 
But wherefore fret myself with hopes so vain ?— 
The silly thought doth find no shelter here,— 
That any beauty, with dark roguish eyes, 
With sparkling blood, and rising warmth of youth, 
Would e’er affect this wrinkled face of mine :— 
The very thought doth smack of foolishness !— 
And, though the truth may be a bitter pill, 
Yet, Sefor Don Roqué de Urrutia, 
It is most fitting that we know ourselves. 
Don Roque. Peace, peace, good Muiioz, for the love of heaven ! 
No more of this, for ev’ry word 
Is a sharp dagger to my heart— 
Muiioz. "Tis meet 
That I explain myself in phrases such 
As my poor wit can furnish. &c.* 


‘ El Café,’ or ‘la Comedia Nueva,’ is a short piece, in two acts, 
and in prose. It is highly amusing, and written in ridicule of the 
then state of the Spanish drama :—Don Eleuterio, a poor married 
gentleman, with a family and a young sister depending on his 
exertions, commences the part of comic dramatist, to gain a 
livelihood. He finishes ‘ El Cerco de Viena’—the Siege of 
Vienna, with the assistance of his wife and Don Hermogenes, a 
hungry pedant, who promises to marry the author’s sister, the 
profits of the piece being settled as her dowry. The interested 
parties, accompanied by their friends Don Serapio and Antonio, 
and also by Don Pedro, a wealthy and generous Hidalgo, but 
a severe critic, assemble at a coffee-house near the theatre. 
Here they discuss the merits of the ‘ doleful comedy,’ and Mo- 
ratin makes this discussion a vehicle for the development of his 
critical canons. At length, the anxious expectants are relieved, 
though not agreeably, from their suspense, by the intelligence 
that the piece is unsuccessful. On this all their golden visions 
vanish, and Don Hermogenes steals away, leaving the unhappy 
author in despair ; when Don Pedro, pitying the disappoint- 








* The above, as well as the extract from the ‘ Mojigata,’ are free translations from 
Moratin. 
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ment of an honourable, though misguided man, relieves his 
wants, by confiding to his care the management of part of his 
property. This piece, as the author himself observes, is a monu- 
ment of literary history, though the defects and errors therein 
ridiculed may bee disappeared, It abounds in local allusions 
and other peculiarities, which must be understood, in order to 
estimate it properly. It is as great a favourite with a Spanish 
audience as Sheridan’s ‘ Critic’ is at Drury-lane, with all the 
assistance of Mathews’s and Jones’s inimitable acting. We have 
selected the first scene of the second act, as one of the most in- 
teresting for the general reader. Mariquita, by the way, is the 
young girl courted by the pedant, and sister-in-law to the 
dramatist :— 

Dona Mariquita. Ah, Don Hermogenes ! I cannot express to you 
how heartily I wish to see these matters ended, that I may yo and 
eat a morsel of bread in peace at home, without suffering such ill 
usage. 

Don Hermogenes, Not for a morsel of bread, but for this fair 
morsel of Heaven, am I impatient, till the sigh’d for union be accom- 
plished. 

Dojia Mariquita. Sigh’d for, indeed! sigh’d for! Who would 
believe you, Sir? 

Don Hermogenes. Say rather, who loves so truly as I do ?—since 
neither Mark Antony, nor the Egyptian Ptolemies, nor all the Se- 
leucides of Assyria ever felt a passion to be compared with mine. 

Dojia Agustina, Bravo ! bravo! Excellent hyperbole! Answer 
him, minx! 

Dota Mariquita. How should I answer him when I have not 
understood a word? 

Doiia Agustina. 1 lose all patience with her. 

Dojia Mariquita. Yet, I say well. How am I to know any thing 
of the gentry of whom he speaks? Do you wish, Sir, to say to me, 
* Mariquita, I much desire that we should marry—as soon as your 
brother shall have got the money for the comedy, you shall see how 
everything will be arranged,—for I love you very much, and you are 
a very pretty girl, and have very bright eyes, and————Thus it is that 
men generally speak. 

Dona Agustina, Men, indeed !—Yes, ignorant men, who have no 
faith in talent, and know not Latin. 

Dona Mariquita. Latin again! a plague upon his Latin! When- 
ever I ask him a simple question, he answers me in Latin; and to 
express his wish to marry me, be cites an hundred authors.—Pray 
what can the authors know about the matter, or how can it concern 
them whether we marry or no? 

Dotta Agustina, What ignorance! Now, Don Hermogenes, see 
the truth of what I told you. It is necessary that you instruct and 
polish her, for truly this stupidity makes me perfectly ashamed. 
Heaven knows that what [ could do has been done—but it is clear 

that 
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that, being constantly occupied with assisting my husband in his 
works, correcting them, (as you have often seen) and in suggesting 
new ideas, in order that these works may come forth with due per- 
fection, I have had no time to undertake her education. On the 
other hand, you cannot conceive how the little ones annoy me, 
One crying, the other craving the breast, a third breaking a cup, and 
a fourth falling from the chair,—they keep me in a constant state of 
fever. Well, as I have said a thousand times, to have children is a 
torment for an educated woman ! 

Dona Mariquita. A torment! Why, sister, how very singular 
you are in every thing. Now I, if I marry, Heaven well knows 
that——— 

Doiia Agustina, Silence, Miss, you are about to utter an imper- 
tinence. 

Don Hermogenes. I will instruct her in the abstract sciences :—I 
will teach her prosody :—I will make her copy the great art of Ray- 
mond Lulio; and every Tuesday she shall recite, by heart, two or 
three leaves of Rubifo’s Dictionary. Then she will learn lo- 
garithms, and something of statistics, and then 

Dona Mariquita. Then he will give me a burning fever, and 
Heaven will take me to itself. Was ever such a promise heard of? 
No, Sir, if I am ignorant, so much the better. I know how to 
write, and cast an account ; 1 know how to cook, to iron, to sew, to 
seam, to embroider, and to take care of a house. I will take care of 
mine, and of my husband, and of my children whom [ shall nurse ; 
and is not this sufficient, Sir? What need have I to bea learned 
woman, and to study grammar, and manufacture couplets? and for 
what? To lose my wits? as I wish I may, if our house have not 
appeared a madhouse since my brother has taken to this mania. 
Husband and wife always disputing whether the scene be too short, 
or too long ; always counting the letters on their fingers, to see if the 
verses be of the right measure or not; considering whether the stage 
should be darkened before the battle, or after the poisoning, and 
searching carefully the Gazettes and Newspapers for all the long and 
difficult names, (which must all end with af or graf,) to garnish the 
speeches wherewithal. Meanwhile, the room is unscoured, the gown 
is unwashed, and the stockings are unsewn—nay, what is worse, 
we neither dine norsup. What think you was our dinner last Sun- 
day, Don Serapio ? 

Don Serapio. O Madam, how could you suppose that I 

Doiia Mariquita, Then Heaven take me! if the whole banquet 
did not reduce itself to a pound and a half of cucumbers, very large 
and yellow, which I bought at the door, and a handful of biscuits re- 
maining from the day before. And we were six mouths to feed— 
the daintiest of whom would have swallowed a kid, at least, and a 
baker's batch of loaves, without rising from the table. 

Dona Agustina. This is her way. Always complaining that she 
has too little food, and too much work. How much greater cause 
for complaint have I, who, in correcting a scene, or arranging the 
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illusion of a catastrophe, have far more labour than thou hast in 
washing or mending, or other vile and mechanical occupations ! 

Don Hermogenes. Yes, Mariquita, yes. In this Dona Agustina is 
perfectly right. ‘There is a wide difference between one labour and 
another; and daily examples teach us, that every woman who is 
learned, and can make verses, stands exonerated from domestic obli- 
gations. I proved this in a discourse read by me at the Academy of 
the Cynocephalos. I supported my position in the following manner : 
—Verses are manufactured by the glandula pineal,—and drawers by 
the three fingers called pollex, inder, and infamis ; that is to say, that 
the former requires the acuteness of intellect, while for the latter a 
manual custom is sufficient; and I concluded, to the satisfaction of 
my entire auditory, that it is more difficult to make a sonnet than 
to join a sleeve; and that the woman who knows how to compose 
‘decimas’ and ‘ redondillas,’ deserves a higher eulogium than she who 
is good for nothing but to make a mess of love-apples, a chicken 
ragout with chopped garlick, or to cook up a dish of mutton with 
herb sauce. 

Dojia Mariquita. And, hence, in our house, neither love-apples, 
nor chopped garlick, nor mutton with herb sauce, are ever tasted. 
In eating verses, there is little occasion for cookery. 

Don Hermogenes. Well, be it as you please, my idol; but if, 


hitherto, you have suffered any privation, from this day forward 
matters shall be changed. 


‘ The Baron,’ an amusing two-act piece, in verse, arranged 
as a short opera, was originally prepared by the author for a 
private theatre. The following is a sketch of the plot :—A 
chevalier d’industrie arrives at Illescas, and insinuates himself 
into the favour of Doha Monica, a thoughtless widow, and 
mother of Isabella, who has been betrothed to Leonardo. This 
adventurer, by representing himself as the relative of kings 
and emperors, completely turns the head of the old lady, 
who receives him into her house, encourages his addresses to 
her daughter, and, in return, expects to be united with a great 
personage—a cousin of the baron. Affairs are at this point, 
when Leonardo, accompanied by his uncle, Don Pedro, a blunt 
country gentleman, disturbs the intruder’s proceedings, by 
requiring him to relinquish his claims on Isabella, or give her 
former lover satisfaction. The baron accepts the challenge, 
but, instead of keeping the appointment, drops from a window, 
and escapes, leaving Donia Monica undeceived as to his rank 
and character. The story here is certainly very simple, but 
the interest is continually kept up by the liveliness and point of 
the dialogue, and the many humorous strokes of genuine satire 
which it contains. 

* La Mojigata’ is in three acts, and in verse. This piece is, 
according 
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according to some critics, the ‘ chef-d’ceuvre’ of Moratin,—a 
distinction which others assign to the ‘ Si de las Nifas.’ The 
dedicatory epistle of * La Mojigata,’ addressed to the Prince of 
the Peace, is — the best lyrical compositions of the present 
collection. The object of this comedy is the same as that of 
Moliére’s ‘ Tartuffe ’—the ridicule of hy pocrisy—and, according 
toa Spanish critic of some eminence*, ‘ this vice is ridiculed in 
a manner so different; by means so distinct; by characters so 
varied, and by action so lively and interesting, that it comes near 
to the great French production, and removes all hope that, at 
this time, another more perfect composition can be produced.’ 
The main incidents of ¢ La Mojigata’ are as follows :—Don Luis, 
with his daughter Ines, and Don Martin his brother, who also 
has a daughter (Clara), live together in Toledo. Don Martin, a 
great devotee and admirer of nuns and friars, but exceedingly 
avaricious withal, has brought up his daughter Clara with false 
ideas of external piety, a has thus rendered her , ey 


and affectedly religious. The girl, though fond of the world, 
persuades her father that she is anxious to take the veil, a plan 
of which the old gentleman highly approves, in the ape of 
inheriting her fortune during her i 


ife, as a wealthy uncle has 
made a will in her favour. With Ines, the daughter of Don 
Luis, a very different course has been pursued ;—freedom, 
frankness, feeling, and virtue, and unfeigned modesty, are the 
leading features of her character. She is betrothed to Don 
Claudio, but, on his arrival, is disgusted with his ignorance 
and rudeness; and being left at perfect liberty by her father, 
either to accept or reject the suitor, she determines on the 
latter alternative. Claudio then turns his attention to Clara, 
who soon resolves on eloping with him, an intention luckily 
discovered by Don Luis, 4 well knew his niece’s hypocritical 
disposition. At this time intelligence arrives, that the wealthy 
relative of the family has changed his mind on hearing Clara’s 
resolution to take the habit, and has transferred the expected 
inheritance to Ines. Claudio confesses his love for Clara; 
demands her in marriage, a request in which the sanctified fair 
one joins most fervently; and Don Martin has the double mor- 
tification of finding his daughter’s devotion feigned, and his 
cousin’s will annulled. The latter, and in his estimation the 
a misfortune is, however, remedied by the generosity of 
nes, who yields the property to Clara, and every thing is 
amicably concluded. 
Such is the outline of the — which in plan and execution 


is undoubtedly one of the 1appiest efforts of Moratin. We 
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subjoin the scene, in which the hypocritical Clara probes the 
state of Ines’ inclinations towards Claudio, on whom she herself 
has just fixed her affections. 


Acr L—Scene VIII. 


Doiia Clara, Dota Ines. 
Well, cousin Clara, what hath happened now ? 
You can relieve me from my harassing fears. 
What is the woful cause ? 
Believe me, Ines, 
Your fate is near unto my heart. Then say, 
Is this Don Claudio—who, as all suspect, 
Hath come to play the slave unto your charms— 
Is he a favoured suppliant ? 
Surely not— 
How couldst thou think that I could ere forego 
My liberty for such a popinjay ?— 
Pretty dissembler ! 
Nay, the matter 's simple !— 
He sways not, then, the pulses of that heart ? 
In sooth he does not, Clara ; 
He hath no pleasing qualities for me !— 
But if your father should be pledged to him ? 
Oh, no,—my father ne’er will pleasure take 
In Ines’ misery. He loves me much— 
His love is my sure safeguard ‘gainst despair. 
Your free confession, coz, hath taken a weight 
From off this heart—which, even now, was sore 
Beset with fears, lest you, my witless Ines, 
Should blindly plunge yourself into some folly !— 
Fear not for me! 
In sooth, this Claudio seems 
A boorish, vain, poor, foolish personage,— 
Bloated with vanity—ill spoken withal— 
And then his figure—oh !—the odious wretch ! 
Nay, nay, good coz, herein you sure mistake ; 
The youth's at least a handsome gallant. 
So!— 
With all my heart—an’ if his figure please you.— 
And, wherefore, should my love or hate 
Bind down my tongue, that I speak not the truth ? 
His presence wearies me and gives me pain, 
And I would fain prefer his absence—still 
He is a comely youth ! 
There is no beauty but in God, and all 
We creatures are imperfect ! 
Oh! are you there ? 
In fine, should you reject this match, who knows 


But you may turn a proselyte, and be 
A nun, as well as I, 
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No, gentle coz, 

I am too fickle, and far too profane, 
My heart’s too full of worldly vanities '— 
But see you not that, in this wicked world, 
A thousand dangers are encircling us ? 
Alas! I know that dangers throng around ; 
But think you not that cloistral solitudes 
Are also full of dangers ? 

Cousin, pause— 
A virtuous life 
Virtue in any station yields content !— 
But think you not that penitence severe, 
And meek humility, will purify 
Our carnal nature ?— 
All true,—but then it carries with it such 
Exceeding serious duties, that the pledge 
To their fulfilment well may cause us fear ! 
Great need have they of heaven's assistance, who 
To such a task resolve ; for it must cost 
Unceasing labour if accomplish’d well— 
If ill, then what a doom awaits the close 
Of life long spent in bitterness !— 
Is’t thus with you—Ah, well !, good cousin Ines, 
My saintly choice, then, hath not your approvance ? 
Not my approvance ! 
Do not imagine, coz, I disapprove 
Your saintly choice, because it suits not me.— 
Alas! I know myself, and know how weak 
My nature is—how full of fear! I take 
The smoother path ; 
You have elected otherwise—and well— 
(If that your constancy and courage fail not ;) 
And you will, doubtless, reach perfection’s goal. 
Such, dearest Ines, is my fervent wish. 
(Jronically.) How wisely done ! 
There shall I be happy! 

And yet, here, 
Methinks, you are not very sad. 
How, cousin ? 

Doubtless, you will not fail 
To find amusement for your saintly mind ! 
Where would your meaning tend ? 
In strictest honesty, 1 should have added. 
But— 
At night, 
With that guitar, and those soft verses, cousin f-— 
A thousand naughty things were sung, though still 
The righteous-minded nun was undisturbed, 
Nay, more, she answered with a loving cough— 


Clara. 
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Clara. Silence! and try me not beyond my patience !— 
Ines, Oh! the saint !— 
Clara. Silence, I say! ar I'll tear out your tongue !—&c. 

We now come to El si de las Niiias, which has been several 
times denounced to the Inquisition, but has always come off 
triumphant, and received the same general applause which it 
obtained on its first representation. It is written in three acts 
of prose, abounding in beautiful and sprightly dialogue, aud 
displaying all the requisites of genuine comedy. 

on Diego, an honourable gentleman, has entered into a mar- 
riage contract with Doiia Francisca,a young lady of simple man- 
ners, brought up in a convent, but secretly smitten with Don 
Carlos, an officer, and nephew to her intended spouse. Don Diego 
arrives at Alcala de Henares, with the youthful bride, and her 
mother, a proud and garrulous old lady, who is particularly 
captivated by the wealth and other good qualities of her proposed 
son-in-law. They are on their road to Madrid, when Carlos 
suddenly makes his appearance, having been informed by the 
young lady of her unpleasant situation. He, of course, seeks out 
is rival, and is not a little surprised to find himself supplanted 
by his own uncle, for whom he entertains a filial regard. The 
old gentleman instantly orders him to join his regiment, and to 
sleep out of town that very night. The nephew obeys; but, 
before sunrise, he wishes to take a final adieu of the fair 
Francisca, for which purpose he approaches the house, and 
succeeds in making himself heard. He throws up a letter, 
which falls into the hands of Don Diego, who, overcome by 
the heat, had left his bedroom; and, unobserved, overhears 
the lamentations of the youthful lovers. On thus witnessing their 
attachment, he sends for his nephew, renounces his own plans, 
and bestows a dowry on Francisca, who, with her mother’s 
approbation, is united to Don Carlos. Upon this simple story, 
the author has constructed a dramatic piece, full of incident and 
lively humour. Of the scenes which most pleased us, we parti- 
cularly mention the eighth of the third act, between Diego and 
Francisca, on account of its peculiar tenderness and pathos. 

These five original comedies were followed by two transla- 
tions, or rather imitations of ¢ L’Ecole des Maris’ and ‘ Le Mé- 
decin malgré lui.” Their respective names are ‘ Escuela de los 
Maridos’ and ‘ El] Medico 4 palos.” Much skill has been em- 
ployed on these pieces, and to use the Peninsular phrase, they 
are completely clothed in the ‘ basquifa’ and ‘ mantilla!’ We 
regret that we cannot say as much for the translation of Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Hamlet ;’ a performance in which Moratin has proved 
that he should have adhered to the comic style, as his peculiar 
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forte. The translation is about as unsuccessful a piece of com- 
position as was ever attempted.* 

Regularity, delicacy, exquisite taste, and a diction always 
polished and flowing, are the characteristics of all the works 
of the younger Moratin. His dramatic productions evince an 
abundance of wit, humour, vivacity, and poignant ridicule, 
sometimes inclining to broad comedy, but never descending to 
low buffoonery. Some similarity is observable between cer- 
tain of his characters ;—as, for instance, Dojia Irene and Dota 
Monica; Don Pedro and Don Diego: but this sort of family 
likeness may be pardoned, when we consider that the original 
creation is exclusively his own. 

We will now proceed to consider Leandro Moratin as a 
lyrical poet, in which character he falls as far below his father, 
as he excels him in his capacity of Dramatist. The son has 
more polish and beauty when he is successful ; but, at times, 
presents us with very prosaic verses,—while the father, some- 
times irregular, an wanting finish, is always melodious, ma- 
jestic, and inspired. The son philosophizes, and the father 
feels; the son produces beautiful groups of portraits — the 
father paints an isolated object with inimitable force and truth. 
The chief charm of Leandro’s lyric poetry consists in the selec- 
tion of highly important subjects, and in his improvement of 
what the Spaniards call their ‘ verso suelto,’ varying his cesuras 
to suit the ideas expressed. Of this improvement there are 
several examples in all his lyrical compositions. With regard 
to the new rhythmical forms, by the adoption of which he has 
added vigour to his lines, we might quote the sweet and 

leasing ode addressed to the collegians of Bologna, and his 
beautiful elegy on the death of the historian, Conde. We 
shall, however, content ourselves with transcribing the follow- 
ing piece, addressed to the celebrated Jovellanos, and written, 
in the original, in imitation of the Ascleptad measure:— 
‘ Go, humble strains ! on zephyr’s swift wing borne, 

From these enamell'd meads, where brightly laves 

The chrystal Arlas’ fertilizing tide, 

To where my soft, paternal stream beholds 

The towers of lofty Mantua gleam; and there 

[ilustrious Jovellanos ye will find, 

Friendly to you and to the muses dear. 

Go, ye rude strains, do homage unto him, 

Whose merits nor the swift revolving hours, 

Nor distant absence from Inarco hide ; 

But oft his name gives music to my lyre, 

* This translation was never intended by Moratin for representation, but simply to be 
used as a peg, whereen to hang his critical observations on Shakspeare. 
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Subject to my verse, and to the bashful muse 

A heavenly flame. I celebrate his praise— 

And at the tuneful sound the groves are bush'd, 
Save where the river god (his temples bound 
With flow'rs and leaves from sage Minerva’s tree 
And from the vine) his placid billow rolls. 

There Nymphs the clear melodious waters cleave, 
And part their moisten’d locks, and rearing high 
Their beauteous crests, unite with me in praise 
Of the illustrious friend of whom I sing, 

Giving their joyful chorus to the winds, 

While Echo in his hollow caves prolongs the strain.’ 

These verses, like all those of Moratin, are models in their 
kind. He is equally successful in the tender and majestic, the 

rave and the gay, in the canticle, the epistle, and the sonnet. 
Ve subjoin a few illustrative specimens. The first is taken 
from an idyl, in which he breathes the regrets of absence. 
‘ O Venus, daughter of the sea, and thou, 
Blind, unrelenting boy, on outspread wing, 
With marble quiver hanging at thy side, 
Following thy all-beauteous mother’s car,— 
If there be pity in the skies, and if 
The pray’r of the unfortunate offend not, 
O let the griefs already borne suffice. 
Let me return to see the gentle mien 
And playful smile, and hear the syren voice 
Of her I love, while through the happy hours 
The blessing: of her favours I enjoy. 
But should, perchance, my destiny oppose 
The wish’d-for bliss and doom my lengthen’d exile, 
O Cytherea and O Cupid, soften 
The rigour of such merciless decree. 
Yes—let my eyes, of heav’n’s pure light depriv’d, 
Be clos’d in endless night—my spirit, freed 
From her corporeal fetters, swift descend 
Through cold and darksome chaos to the seat 
Of Pluto’s dreadful reign.’ 

The following sonnet on the harp of Melendez, who died in 
exile, is avowedly one of the sweetest morceauz in the Castilian 
language :— 

‘ Ye nymphs ! this lyre, tho’ now thus silent found, 
Batilo oft hath tun’d, when wont to rove 
On Tormes’ shady shore, and from the grove 
Has held the waters captive to its sound. 
Here let it hang where all is cool around, 
From the same laurel which the Queen of love 
A thousand times hath stript, and garlands wove, 
Wherewith her poet’s learned brows she bound! 

M2 
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Mute ’mid the verdure, may this untouch’d frame 
(While thro’ its chords the zephyr only sighs) 
Recall its master’s bright and noble name, 

Since that his country, ’mid lamenting cries 

Still cruel, will not feel the lasting shame 

That to her Bard a monument denies !’ 


We conclude our extracts with the following, taken from an 
epistle addressed to the author’s friend, Laso :— 


* Sweet peace of mind, that only morial joy, 
Can ne’er be found until ambitious rage 
Is quell’d, and vicious bonds are boldly sever’d 
Nor hope the charm to find in poverty, 
Which squalid fevers, and despair, and crime 
Accompany—nor is it gained by all 
The wealth which royal coffers can bestow. 
The unenlighten’d vulgar and the vain 
To Fortune’s luring idol homage bring ; 
But prudent moderation is alone 
The virtue of the wise. O! blest is he 
Who in the golden mean, from both extremes 
Removy’d, enjoys that calm so little known. 
He envies not his neighbour's happiness ; 
He neither fears the proud man’s anger, nor 
His favour courts: truth falling from his tongue, 
He Vice abhors—and though earth’s sceptre she 
Should grasp, and servile slaves should bow before her, 
Free, innocent, retir’d, and happy lives, 
Of none the master, and of none the slave. 


“ 


O thou, fair wandering Arlas’ humble shore ! 
So rich in Ceres’ gifts, her fruits and vines; 
Thou verdant plain, that gives a pasture to 
The wand’ring flock—thou lofty-towering hill, 
Thou forest dark and cool—ah ! when shall Be 
A blest inhabitant, be here possess’d 

Of one small, rural, and convenient spot— 

A temple sacred to the muses and 

To friendship—grateful unto heaven and man, 
And see my fleeting years roll gently by 

In a delicious peace? A frugal board, 

A lovely garden, rich in fruits and flow’rs, 
Which I myself shall till; melodious streams 
From summits gliding downward to the vale, 
And forming there a smooth transparent lake 
For Venus’ swans; a hidden grotto, deck’d 
With moss and laurel; tuneful birds, that flit 
Around as free as I—the gentle sound 

Of humming bees around the honeycomb, 
And light winds breathing odoriferous balm. This 
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This is sufficient for my heart—and when 
At length the silence of th’ eternal night 
In gloom envelops me, I shall repose 

A happy shade, if but some tender tears 
Should sweetly bathe my sepulchre.’ 


The ‘ Leccion Poetica,’ of which we have already spoken, is 
completed by the author’s letter to Andres,—an epistle in which 
he inserts a number of verses from some of the most eminent mo- 
dern Spanish poets, and interweaves a ludicrous composition, 
by which he convinces an exceedingly severe and sceptical critic* 
that if the Castilian poets, previously to the days of Melendez, are 
often devoid of polish, those of the present have fallen into 
the opposite and equally censurable extreme wohl colibahiank: 

Of Moratin’s satirical writings, we may also particular] 
mention the description of ‘ E] Coche en Venta,’ that of the phi- 
losopher Don Ermeguncio, the piece entitled ‘ Los Dias,’ the 
romance ‘* Mas Vale Callar,’ and that addressed to Geronio,— 
all worthy of the author of ‘El Side las Nifas. The poet, 
however, expresses himself sensible of his imperfection in the 
lyrical style, but it may still be asserted that few authors are more 
calculated to please the native reader, or more fit to place in 
the hands of foreigners, by their freedom from great defects, than 
the subject of the present article. If he attained not the same 
excellence in lyrical poetry that he did in the dramatic, we must 
remember how difficult and rare it is to secure this double prize. 
Moratin has achieved a deathless crown and ample honours by 
his restoration of the Spanish theatre, and must always be con- 
sidered as one of the brightest and most useful ornaments in the 
range of his national literature. 

*.* The above article was written ere we had heard of the 
death of Moratin. He continued to reside at Paris, and died 
in June last, in (about) the 70th year of his age. M. Silvela, 
a Spanish refugee at the French capital, will, however, publish 
the Dramatic History, together with the remaining MSS. of 
this clever author. We oe happen to know that translations 


of the Candide of Voltaire, and an abridgment of the ‘ Fray 

Gerundio’—cleansed of all its objectionable passages—have 

been executed by Moratin, and are in the possession of an in- 

— individual in this country. Fearful lest his holograph 
1 


should, by some means, fall into the hands of the Inquisition, 
Moratin requested that the MSS. should be destroyed. His 
friend complied with the request—but he took copies of their 
contents, and these copies are now in existence. 


* Luis Mufarriz, the translator and annotator of Blair’s Lectures. 
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Art. VII1.—Geographisch-Statistische Darstellung der Staats 
krafte von den simmtlichen zum deutschen Staatenbunde 


gehirigen Liindern, A.F.W. Crome. Leipzig, Gerhard 
Fleischer. 


"THE amazing events of those wars, which owed their origin 
to the French Revolution, succeeded each other with such 
an overwhelming rapidity, as to baffle all previous calculations 
of the statesman and the soldier. Diplomatists, entrenched in 
forms and precedents, could not anticipate anything out of the 
wonted channel of ordinary occurrences, and were taken un- 
prepared; and even men of more liberal and philosophical 
minds found matter sufficient for astonishment. ‘The French, 
with their usual activity, availed themselves, to the utmost, of 
the favourable current of public opinion. A soldier, starting 
from their ranks, seized the sceptre of Charlemagne, and the 
astonished continent crouched at his feet. The delusions of 
equality, and the notions of that happiness to be acquired by 
the acknowledgment of the Rights of Man, vanished ; but the 
new chief had sufficient art and talents to instil, in their stead, 


into the surrounding nations, the belief of the invincibility of 
French arms, and the immense superiority of French military 
skill. Upon these foundations he established his pee s—we 


have, however, lived to see the world undeceived. The rise, 
the progress, the decline, and the fall of the ephemeral French 
Empire offer a vast field for reflection. Transactions of suf- 
ficient importance to have occupied centuries have been crowded 
into a few years; and have taken place, as it were, under our 
own eyes. 

it is not to be wondered at if, hardly recovered from the 
noise and the confusion of the falling fabric, we have not as yet 
sufficiently contemplated and admired the use which has been 
made of the ruins ;—objects deemed by our ancestors of the 
greatest political importance have, however, been accom- 
_— he Netherlands, so long the great pursuit of the 
‘rench, have been wrested from them ; and the possibility of 
their again overrunning those beautiful and populous pro- 
vinces (as far as human prudence and human means can be 
depended upon) has been prevented. By the acquisition of the 
Port of Embden, our faithful Allies a most gallant fellow- 
subjects, the Hanoverians, have obtained a direct communication 
with this country,—a circumstance of incalculable importance, in 
the event of another continental war. By the cession of the pro- 
vinces on the left bank of the Rhine (formerly part of the Electo- 
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rates of Colégne and of Tréves) to the Prussians, the new kingdom 
of the Netherlands has not only been strengthened, but most 
effectual checks have been placed to the further expansion of 
France on that frontier. It would thus appear, that not only 
France has re-entered her ancient limits, but that any extension 
of territory which would give her additional coast, opposite 
to our shores, has been sedulously guarded against ; and that 
the interests, the wishes, and the feelings of the kingdoms of 
the Netherlands, of Prussia, and of Hanover, are al! equally 
enlisted in this cause. 

The historical reader will recollect, that so far back as in the 
year 1477, the French attempted to unite the Netherlands and 
Prana at the death of Charles the Bold, by proposing a 
marriage between the Dauphin (son to Louis XI.) and Mary 
of Burgundy. Subsequently, in 1648, the apprehension enter- 
tained by the Dutch, of the French exchanging with Spain 
their conquests in Roussillon and Catalonia for the Netherlands, 
induced them to hurry the treaty of Munster; which was 
concluded without any reference to France, although, at that 
time, the Dutch and French were engaged in carrying on war, 
conjointly, against Spain. So long-sighted were the repub- 
licans; and of so old a date was their dread of French en- 
croachments and Gaulish domination. The same policy, and 
the same dislike of the French acquiring a dangerous influence 
in the Netherlands, gave rise to King William’s well-known 
partition treaty in 1700. The brilliant successes which were 
subsequently gained by the Duke of Marlborough, in the war 
of the Spanish succession, ought unquestionably to have ob- 
tained very different results from those contained in the peace 
of Utrecht in 1713. <A miserable barrier of seven of the fron- 
tier towns of the Netherlands, it will be remembered, was 
allotted to the Dutch, in which, under the guarantee of Great 
Britain, they were allowed to maintain six thousand troops. 
Inadequate as the provisions of this treaty were to the object 
in view, yet they were even more imperfectly observed ; the 
Dutch having been compelled to evacuate the fortresses, in 
1782, by the Emperor Joseph, who, immediately afterwards, 
in his rage for innovation, destroyed the fortifications. His 
successor suffered severely for this act of folly; the Nether- 
lands having, in consequence (as soon as the war with revolu- 
tionary France commenced in 1792), been overrun by the impe- 
tuous Dumourier, and again in the following year by Jourdan 
and Pichegru. 

In the treaty of 1815 at Paris, the mistakes and errors of 
that of Utrecht have been rectified. The Dutch have obtained 
the long-wished for barrier in as complete a manner as = 
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be desired ; and that barrier has since been rendered as strong 
as human industry and skill can make it. Had Great Britain 
derived no other advantage from the treaty of 1815, than the 
formation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, it may be affirmed 
that that alone would have been a glorious termination of our 
toils; affording, if not to the full extent of the words and 
wishes of a great statesman, ‘indemnity for the past;’ yet, at 
least, ‘ security for the future.’ On the treaty of 1815, the 
claims of Wellington and of Castlereagh, to the gratitude of 
their country and of posterity, might rest securely, even had 
they done nothing else. ‘The name of Wellington is, indeed, 
agreatname. It is the ‘clarum et venerabile nomen,’ deeply 
engraved in the annals of our country, and inseparable from 
her glory and her history ;—more fortunate than his predecessor 
Mostberseat this Hero has been enabled to secure to his country 
the fruits of his victories, and employed to arrange the terms 
of that peace which his sword had achieved. 

And here it may not be amiss to demand of those who 
censure the peace of 1815, for not having procured to the 
British merchants greater facilities for the introduction of 
British manufactures into the territories of those states which 
we had contributed to form, or of those governments which we 
had upheld and assisted,—What more just, more correct, more 
enlightened, and more statesmanlike views in that proceeding 
could be taken by those, to whom, fortunately, the negotiation of 
the terms of the treaty had been confided? In some of the publi- 
cations, giving an account of the ‘ sayings and doings’ of Na- 
poleon at St. Helena, he is represented to have remarked, that 
the interests of England were sacrificed to those of the Conti- 
nent at the peace of 1815; and that our ministers ought to 
have stipulated for the admission of our merchandise, upon the 

yment of a very small duty, at least for a term of years. 

ad such measures been adopted, we should, indeed, have 
shown ourselves to be that ‘ nation boutiquiére’ he was pleased 
on another occasion to call us. Our treaty at Paris of 1815, 
like. that of Utrecht in 1713, would (under such circum- 
stances) have carried within itself the germs of its own de- 
struction—a false and unnatural demand for our manufactures 
would have been created, by which a few individuals might 
have been benefited, at the expense of the inevitable misery 
and poverty which must have followed the sudden closing up 
of so precarious a channel. Instead of the gratitude, we should 
have been exposed to the contempt of the Continent — we 
should have given but too much the appearance of truth to all 
those charges of selfishness, and of a sordid regard to our own 
interest (to the exclusion of every other more noble sentiment), 
so 
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so freely heaped upon us by the advocates of Napoleon and of 
his politics, dorin the war. A more generous, a more noble, 
a more honest ae, was adopted. Our commerce and our 
manufactures were allowed to dnd their level ; we tock no un- 
fair advantage of the wants or obligations of other states, nor 
of the favourable and triumphant situation of our own affairs, 
to distress the continental manufacturer, and to procure imme- 
diate temporary benefit at the expense of the certain future 
hatred, distrust, and enmity of those whom we should thus have 
injured. In this respect, as well as in the formation of the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, our negotiators at Paris in 1815 have 
shown themselves infinitely superior to those who went to 
Utrecht in 1713. It will be remembered that, by the peace 
of Utrecht, we acquired the wretched commercial monopoly of 
supplying. the Spanish colonies with negroes (commonly called 
the Asiento contract), as a bonus for being the first to acknow- 
ledge the grandson of Lewis XIV. upon the throne of Spain. 
Over this part of our history it neil certainly be desirable 
that a veil of the thickest texture might be drawn, were it not 
that, like buoys upon the water, the peace of Utrecht, with its 
accompaniments, the ill-observed Barrier treaty, and the dis- 
got Asiento contract, may serve to warn future statesmen 
rom the future rocks and whirlpools of a mistaken policy. 

In a preceding paragraph, the acquisition of the port of 
Embden by Hanover has been alluded to, as closely connected 
with the interests of England. A reference to the page of 
history will show the policy of this measnre; as also the want 
of knowledge of the subject evinced by those who have so in- 
considerately asserted, that our connexion with Hanover has 
repeatedly plunged us into continental politics, and been 
the cause whereby Great Britain has been driven into wars, 
in which she had no immediate concern. The facts will 
appear, upon inquiry, to be decidedly on the other side of 
the question. The Hanoverians have ever been to us most 
faithful, and most gallant allies. They have fought; they 
have bled; they have been invaded; they have been oppressed ; 
and they have suffered all the horrors of military occupation, 
owing to their alliance with England, and in the quarrels and 
contests of the British government. Great Britain has never 
gone to war on account of Hanover. The Hanoverian sword, 
however, has been drawn readily and repeatedly, in our behalf, 
whenever our politics or interests have induced us to com- 
mence hostilities. Of this we are ready to adduce the 

roofs :—it may be worth while, therefore, to enter a little 
into detail to show the truth of these assertions. 

George I. ascended the throne of Great Britain in 1714; 


from 
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from which period our connexion with Hanover is, of course, 
to be dated. During his reign we were engaged in only one 
short war ;—namely, that with Spain, which commenced in 
1718 and ended in 1720. Into this war George I. entered 
conjointly with the Duke of Orleans (Regent of France after 
the death of Louis XIV.), to compel Philip V. to adhere to 
the arrangements of the treaty of Utrecht; which, at the sug- 
gestions of his minister, Cardinal Alberoni, he wished to have 
evaded altogether. Sir George Byng destroyed the Spanish 
fleet in the Mediterranean, and Marshal Berwick invaded 
Spain, and took St. Sebastian. Philip banished his minister, 
and peace was immediately restored. With this war Hanover 
had, unquestionably, nothing to do. 

Our second war, from the date of our connexion with 
Hanover, was again with Spain, and may be traced as the 
offspring of the disgraceful Asiento contract. Not contented 
with the commercial advantages stipulated for by that treaty, 
and the proportion of British merchandize allowed to be 
imported into Spanish America, smuggling, to a great extent, 
was not only permitted, but encouraged by the British Govern- 
ment. The cupidity of the country was awakened; and a 
share of the treasures from the imaginary ‘ El Dorado’ was 
eagerly coveted by all classes. A deaf ear was turned to every 
representation of the Spanish government. Affrays between 
Spanish guarda-costas and British smuggling vessels were 
magnified into national insults. Encouraged and _ protected 
from home, the latter became more numerous and more daring. 
The Spanish government attempted to put them down by a 
greater force. A British fleet (under Admiral Hosier, in 1725) 
was, in consequence, sent to blockade New Carthagena. The 
Spaniards, in return, assembled an army, and invested Gi- 
braltar. Various negotiations were entered into, which averted 
actual hostilities until 1739, in which year Great Britain, at 
length, formally declared war against Spain. 

The Emperor Charles VI. died in 1740. Spain, France, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, laid claim to the various provinces of the 
Austrian monarchy. We were already engaged in war with 
Spain, and France was arming to assist her. In the contest for 
the Austrian succession, we, therefore, sided with Maria Theresa : 
not from any chivalrous notions of giving our assistance to a 
Queen thus unjustly attacked by four great powers; not 
because the — partition of the Austrian possessions 
might, or might not, suit the views of Hanover; but because 
we were glad to avail ourselves of the assistance of the 
Austrians in our contest with Spain. The voice of the coun- 
try, inflamed by exaggerated accounts of the cruelties said to 
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have been committed upon British subjects by the Spanish 
guarda-costas,—and further influenced by the cupidity of our 
merchants, and their eagerness to share the boasted treasures of 
South America,—had forced Sir Robert Walpole into the war. 
The death of the Emperor Charles VI. happened opportune! 
for Great Britain. We should have had, almost inchédended, 
to contend with the united means and resources of Spain and 
France ; and with their councils, undistracted by the cares 
and pursuits of other objects than the direction of the war against 
us. What would have been the issue of the contest, and whe- 
ther we should have arisen victorious from the struggle, it is im- 
possible to say. The death of the Emperor, opening other views 
to the ambition of our enemies, gave us powerful allies, and 
allowed those we already had to join our standard. With the 
origin of the war Hanover had nothing to do—as soon, however, 
as there was a probability of the French invading the Austrian 
Netherlands, and that a British army was ordered to assemble 
for the defence of these provinces, it was joined by that of 
Hanover. George the Second, a brave and active prince, 
took the command himself; and conducting the allied forces 
to the Mein, defeated the French under Marshal Noailles, at 
the battle of Dettingen; contributing thereby greatly to the 
expulsion of the French from Germany, and enabling, conse- 

uently, the Austrians to furnish greater numbers for the 
Tideass of the Netherlands. The commencement of the war has 
been shewn to have been entirely a British quarrel. All the 
efforts made during its continuance were for British objects ; in 
which description, surely the campaigns in the Netherlands, to 
prevent the eenat acquiring these provinces, may be justly 
reckoned. If the march of George the Second to the Mein 
should be condemned as having had no precise British object, 
let it be remembered, that in every war, to discomfit your enemy, 
wherever and whenever you can, must always be desirable. 
The march to the Mein was, in fact, a repetition (only upon a 
smaller scale) of Marlborough’s march to the Danube. To 
assist the Austrians, and to defeat the French, were equally the 
motives of both movements : after the battle of Blenheim, the 
Austrians were (in the case of Marlborough) enabled to detach 
Prince Eugene and a large corps to the Netherlands. The 
battle of Dettingen answered a similar purpose. 

The third war was that which is commonly called the seven 
years’ war, and which commenced in 1755, only six years after the 
conclusion of the preceding one. This war began in America, and 
originated in disputes, as to the limits of the British and French 
American provinces. Baffled in America, the French carried 
the war into Germany, and invaded Hanover, suddenly, without 


any 
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any other pretext than its connexion with Great Britain. The 
French acquired military possession of the country, the Hano- 
verian army having been obliged to retire beyond the Elbe, and 
to enter into the well-known convention of Closter-Seven. 
After our war had commenced with France, the King of Prussia 
a second time attacked Maria Theresa. As the views of the 
French government, at that period, led them to connect them- 
selves with the Austrians, we, already at war with France, 
naturally sought the alliance of the King of Prussia. His 
victory at Rosbach over the French enabled the Hanoverian 
army to re-advance, and, united to a corps from England, to 
gain the battle of Minden, which completely liberated Hanover. 
It is not necessary, for the present purpose, to enter into any 
further particulars of this war. Enough has been explained to 
shew that it did not owe its origin, in the remotest shape, to 
Hanover. In the course of it, a British army was, unquestion- 
ably, sent to Germany to assist in repelling the French troops ; 
but we were engaged in hostilities with France, and the dis- 
comfiture of the French troops, and the counteracting French 
views of conquest and aggrandisement, it would have been our 
interest and policy equally to attempt, had the French govern- 
ment sent an army to Constantinople, instead of Hanover. 
At war with France, we joined the King of Prussia, because he 
was an active opponent of France and her allies, in the cabinet, 
and in the field. At war with France, we assisted to drive the 
French out of Hanover, because, in so doing, we thwarted the 
plans of ourenemy. The French invaded Hanover on account 
of her connexion with England; but it cannot with justice be 
said, that (in consequence of our having the same sovereign) 
more British blood and more British treasure were valentin 
the aid we furnished to the Hanoverians in defeating our common 
enemy, than (in all probability) would have been spent in pur- 
suit of the same object (and upon the soundest principles of 


military policy) had that not been the case. We surely were 
not very closely connected with the Turks, when (in more 


modern times) we drove the French out of Egypt. The Knights 


of Malta were hardly known to exist in England, when we 
blockaded the French in La Valetta. Our victory at Minden 
prevented, moreover, the acquisition by France of a great part 
of the Austrian Netherlands, Count Kaunitz, it being well 
known, having agreed to give to the French government Nieu- 
port, Furnes, Ostend, Mons and Tournai, for the price of their 
assistance in Germany. 

Our fourth war was the ever-to-be-lamented contest with our 
American Colonies, which commenced in 1775 at Bunker’s Hill, 
and was ended by the peace of Versailles of 1783. Hanover 
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can hardly be suspected of having had any influence in the 
origin or operations of these hostilities. 

Our fifth war began in 1793, and continued until the peace 
of Amiens in 1802. During the campaigns of 1793, of 1794, 
and the early part of the year 1795, whilst the British army 
remained upon the Continent, that of Hanover shared in its toils, 
its ee, its victories, and its glory. The terms ‘ victories’ 
and ‘glory’ may perhaps appear inapplicable in the eyes of those 
who only look at the result, or are but superficially acquainted 
with the details of the military transactions of those years. 
Deeds of arms were, however, performed, both by the British 
and Hanoverian troops, which will not suffer by comparison 
with the most brilliant achievements of modern warfare. The 
battles of Cattéau-Cambresis, and of Tournai, and the sortie at 
Menin, may, with great justice, be alluded to. The French 
were successful; but the causes of their success may, with truth 
and accuracy, be easily traced ; and are certainly not to be 
ascribed to either a want of spirit, or a deficiency of military 
skill and knowledge, in either the British or Hanoverian armies, 
The Hanoverian army acted with the British troops (as has been 
already aren as long as a British corps remained upon the 
Continent. - With the origin of the war, it does not appear that 
Hanover could have had any concern; nor (excepting as our 
ally) how she was immediately interested in its events. 

Our sixth and last war commenced in 1803, and was con- 
cluded by the peace signed at Paris in 1815, after the impor- 
tant victory of Waterloo. Of the good sense, moderation, sound 
judgment, and political foresight of those, who, laying aside all 
feelings of exultation, and all ebullitions of anger, required only 
such terms as could be granted by France without a conscious- 
ness of degradation, it is eels to speak too highly. There 
are no latent or secret causes of future enmity between 
England and her great rival—the only power whose talents 
al exertions we ever can have cause to dread. The peace has 
now continued, with uninterrupted harmony, for thirteen years 
— May it last for ever! 

No sooner had we commenced the hostilities of this last war 
with France, than a numerous and powerful French army took 
possession of Hanover, and disarmed the Hanoverian regiments. 
The Hanoverians, from the highest nobleman to the lowest 
peasant, suffered every species of vexation, indignity, and 
oppression. The French, however, entirely failed in raising a 
single battalion in the country ; so strong was the attachment of 
the natives to their king, and so confident were they that England 
would be able ultimately to relieve them. ‘The want ofa port, 
by which the Hanoverian army could have been ROTTS 
cept 
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kept entire (until the favourable moment for employing it 
should arrive) wasseverely felt. By the acquisition of the Port 
of Embden, the recurrence of a similar saalinnell has been 
— against. In the present instance, the exertions of the 

anoverian soldier did much to mitigate the evil; sufficient 
numbers having found their way over to this country (by means 
of neutrals, fishing vessels, and a few transports ordered to 
those coasts) to form the German Legion, which was composed 
of five regiments of cavalry, ten of infantry, together with a 
corps of artillery and of engineers. “The heart of every British 
soldier warms when talking of these gallant troops. From the 
landing in Mondego Bay, on the coast of Portugal, in 1808, to 
the occupation of Paris in 1815, they were the companions of 
every toil and of every enterprise. Their discipline, their 
order, their obedience, and their bravery, were the constant 
theme of admiration. Their cavalry, in particular, were often 
held out by our great Chief in his orders to the British army as 
worthy of imitation. 

As soon as the later events of the war compelled the French 
to evacuate Hanover, no time was lost in re-embodying and 
re-organizing the Hanoverian Army. Including the German 
Legion, there were no less than thirty-one battalions of that 
nation in the Netherlands, during the last campaign, of which 
number, twenty-two were actively engaged at Waterloo. There 
were but thirty-two British battalions in the Netherlands, 
twenty-five of which were at Waterloo. The British battalions 
were, for the most part, very weak in numbers; and those of 
Hanover, on the contrary, were altogether complete. There 
was, in fact, a greater —— of Hanoverian than of British 
infantry in the Duke of Wellington’s army. However mortify- 
ing this circumstance may be to our national vanity, yet it isa 
wholesome truth, which cannot be too much known. Whilst 
it shows us what a determined band of British soldiers can do, 
when ably led, and assisted by such faithful allies, it may also 
convince us of the importance of such auxiliaries, and tend to 
demonstrate the wisdom and policy of strengthening that king- 
dom to which they belong, by every means in our power ; and 
of keeping up that intimate connexion, now happily subsisting, 
as long as the frail and perishable nature of all Sonen alliances 
will permit. 

It would thus appear, from the foregoing hasty sketch of 
our military history during the last century, that we have 
been engaged, since the accession of the House of Hanover, in 
six wars; namely, that with Spain, caused by the projects of 
Cardinal Alberoni; the war of the Austrian succession; the 


Seven years’ war; the American war; the first war of the 
French 
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French Revolution, which was concluded by the peace of 
Amiens; and lastly, the late French war, which brought about 
the most glorious and (to all appearance) the most solid peace 
ever yet obtained by Great Britain. The most determined 
enemy to our connexion with Hanover must acquit that king- 
dom of having had any influence in the origin of four of those 
wars; namely, that with Spain in 1718; with America in 
1775; with revolutionary France in 1793; or with Napoleon 
in 1803. There remain then but two; that of the Austrian 
succession; and the one commonly called the Seven years’ war, 
which can even be laid to the charge of Hanover. As we 
were, however, already at war with Spain,—for what were con- 
sidered British national objects, before the death of the Em- 
peror Charles VI. opened the lists for the combatants for his 
succession ; and as, in the case of the Seven years’ war, we were 
equally already engaged in hostilities with France, for what 
we deemed matters of great consequence to our North Ame- 
rican colonies ; it seems difficult to account for the prejudice, 
which, to a considerable extent, still prevails amongst, in other 
respects, well-informed persons, as to these wars being attri- 
butable to Hanover, because, im the course of events, the 
neighbourhood of that kingdom became (unfortunately for its 
inhabitants), in some degree, the scene of contest. It is to be 
hoped that truer notions will, in time, prevail; that a more 
eorrect, a more liberal, and a more just view of the value of 
the kingdom of Hanover will be entertained; and that the 
on political importance of its intimate connexion with Great 

ritain will, by degrees, be more generally and more fully 
appreciated ted acknowledged amongst us. 


Art. [IX.—La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri con Co- 
mento Analitico di Gabriele Rossetti, in sei Volumi. 1826. 8yo. 


ONTENELLE somewhere says, ‘ Je ne suis pas si con- 
vaincu de nétre ignorance par les choses qui sont et dont 

la raison nous est inconnue, que par celles qui ne sont pas, et 
dont nous trouvons la raison.’ And really two books, which 
have been published at the distance of about a century from 
each other, the one by an Englishman, and the other by an 
Italian, to explain some allegories which are said to be couched 
in the verses of two great poets, are an illustration of this 
assertion. Both these performances regard the abode of the 
dead—both are delivered with the greatest air of ee ae 
ence 
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fidence—both display a multitude of quotations, right and 
wrong, and both are perhaps the best argument in favour of 
Fontenelle. We ae to the second book, §. iv. of the 
‘* Divine Legation,” by Dr. Warburton, and to the book now 
before us. ‘The Bishop of Gloucester quoted four hundred 
authors or more (among others St. Austin and Scarron), to 
prove that the sixth book of the Aneid had never been un- 
derstood before his Lordship’s discovery ; and pretended se- 
riously to demonstrate, that Virgil’s only intention was to 
a an initiation into the Eleusinian mysteries: so that, 
after all, the great poet was converted into a dark-minded and 
mysterious Rosicrucian.* The modern Italian pretends to 
prove that what we have, till now, admired in Dante is 
nothing; that, instead of regarding him as the sublime poet, 
we ought to have looked upon him as an equivocator (after 
the manner of another Rabelais, or Lemuel Gulliver), who 
wrote always with double meaning, Thus, when the Flo- 
rentine says to Virgil, ‘‘ Thou art wise, and understandest me 
better than I do express myself” (Inf. ii. 34.); he meant also 
to say, ‘* Thou art wise, and understandest me, Because I do 
not speak reason,” (Rossetti, pp. 37, 38,) and such other per- 
fect and sublime nonsense. Bee Gibbon, who had read the 
Divine Legation, and heard it praised both at home and abroad, 
took the trouble to expose the absurdity of the Bishop's 
hypothesis ; and accordingly it is now exploded and forgotten.+ 
We acknowledge with regret, that we do not possess Gibbon’s 
learning, but we can assert with confidence, that Signor Rossetti 
has, to the last particle, the worthy prelate’s overbearing as- 
surance, without any of his erudition. We have, atten- 
tively, read Signor Rossetti’s Comments, and heard their 
praises in high-sounding words: but feeling convinced that 
these were uttered either by those who had taken the 
matter in trust from others, or by persons who knew as little 
of the Italian history as of Chinese politics, we have actually 


* “ Virgil was to represent a perfect lawgiver, in the person of Eneas ; now, initiation 
into the mysteries was what sanctified his character, and ennobled his function.’’ 

+ Gibbon’s Misc. Works, vol. iv. * Critical Observations on the Design of the Sixth 
Book of the Aineid” In the Postscript, Mr. Gibbon further observes—* 1 had passed 
over in silence one argument of the Bishop of Gloucester, or rather of Scarron and the 
Bishop of Gloucester; since the former found the remark, and the latter furnished the 
inference. “ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos,’’ cries the unfortunate 
Phlegias. In the midst of his torments he preaches justice and piety, like Ixion in 
Pindar. A very useful piece of advice, says the French buffoon, for those who were 
already damned to all eternity :— 

} Cette sentence est bonne et belle: 
Mais en enfer, de quoi sert elle? 

From this judicious piece of criticism his Lordship argues, that Phlegias was preach- 
ing, not to the dead, but to the living; and that Virgil is only describing the mimic 
Tartarus, which was exhibited at Eleusis, for the instruction of the initiated,” 
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pwns the commentator’s lucubrations, with the purpose of 
ringing them under our impartial examination.* 

Had Rossetti been satisfied with the discovery of some general 
allegories, to which allusion will be presently made, we should 
only smile, as every sensible reader would appreciate their 
value; though (whilst his lengthened, wire-drawn arguments did 
not produce a satisfactory conclusion) we could not, in every 
case, work out their refutation. But the good commentator 
fancies that he feels something in his hands—and after bawling 
out the cipnxa, with the strong-lunged exultation of the ancient 
philosopher, it turns out, that he has been only clutching at 
JSumus etumbra. The fact is, that Signor Rossetti has gratuitously 
commenced a theory, without a due examination of the Floren- 
tine’s writings, and a afterwards ransacked those very writings 
for the appropriate elucidation of his ingenious suppositions. 
The cone however, is, that he has entirely failed, as we shall 
easily demonstrate. 

e are perfectly aware that Sig. Rossetti is a very clever 
man; we have no personal enmity towards him, to wish that 
his credit should, in the slightest degree, be impugned. But 
as we have the deepest veneration for the author of the ‘Com- 
media,’ and are unwilling that the creed propounded by this 
new expositor should lead the eyes of his worshippers astray 
from the true understanding of the attributes of this mighty 

oetical divinity, we have thought it our duty to expose Sig. 
Rossetti’s fallacies. 

Sig. Rossetti’s book contains the eleven first cantos only of 
Dante’s Hell, and the author means to give the remainder of the 

em in five other volumes. The volume is thus divided: Ist,a 
preface ; 2d, a life (ashe calls it) of Dante, with notes; 3d, a 

reliminary discourse, with notes ; 4th, the text of the eleven 
ost cantos; 5th, a literal interpretation of the text; 6th, notes 
on this; 7th, notes, here and there, at the foot of the page ; 
8th, reflections at the end of each canto; 9th, supplementary 
notes to these reflections; 10th, an exposition of each separate 
canto; 11th, a firstdissertation at the end of the volume; and 12th, 
notes at the foot of this dissertation. And all this is contained in 
the first volume, besides the dedication! Atevery step we are met 
by such unsatisfactory interruptions as ‘ of this eet. 


* It has unfortunately happened to us, that in something which we wrote we had 
occasion to mention, with due praise, the late Foscolo’s excellent Discorso sud testo di 
Danie, published by W. Pickering. The editor of our ill-fated MS. having heard of 
Rossetti’s book, took the trouble to add, of his own accord, Rossetti’s name to that of 
Foscolo, so that he shared (and certainly entirely against our intention) the praises 
given to the other, Now, to praise Rossetti’s and Foscolo’s work at the same time, 
cannot be done by any man of common sense who has read them both. 
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‘ of which afterwards,’-—‘ of this more hereafter,’—and if the 
reader wish for further information, he has to tumble over 
the leaves to find this ‘ elsewhere,’ without the assistance of 
which, he cannot understand what he is reading. These vague 
references are a toil, and a waste of time which utterly ex- 
haust the largest stock of patience, particularly—and as it very 
frequently happens—when the ‘ elsewhere’ is found to be no- 
where. 

The principal object of Sig. Rossetti’s work is to explain the 
allegories of Dante’s poem, and at every syllable he discovers 
some new and extraordinary meaning. He tortures grammar, 
and history, criticism, and poetry to prop up his system ; he 
enlists in his behalf authority and no authority—even that of 
those penitential psalms, impudently ascribed to Dante by some 
shameless friar, and which all those who possess a knowledge of 
that poet must at once pronounce to be impudent forgeries, 
from their frivolity, unharmoniousness, and vulgarity. He then 
asserts, without compassion or regard for any one, that the 
‘ Divina Commedia’ has been for five centuries an unknown world 
(mondo sconosciuto), which he alone, like another Columbus, 
has, under a wise Providence, been allowed to discover, and 


applauds himself so much that he reminds us of Lyca— 
‘ Fuit haud ignobilis Argis, 
Qui se credebat miros audire trageedos 
In vacuo letus sessor plausorque theatro,’ 
We are sorry to have to undeceive him, and fully expect to 
hear— 


*‘ Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.’ 

Before we begin with the allegories we would make a few 
preliminary observations; let not, however, the reader fancy 
that, after the manner of Rossetti, we will lead him into any 
labyrinth. That the Divina Commedia is, in many parts, an 
allegorical poem cannot admit of doubt; but it is equally clear 
that to pretend to explain all these allegories would be a des- 
perate undertaking. Because in a poem so scrupulously histo- 
rical, the parts of which correspond so rigorously, in which the 
direct path is kept with the closest mathematical precision, and 
in which the minutest particulars, in a great measure unknown 
to us, and relating to persons and circumstances of Dante's 
time, have been held in view :—in a poem, the production of one 
of the most vigorous imaginations that ever existed, whose pos- 
sessor joined with it talents of the profoundest description, and 
was imbued with so many and such various maxims of philosophy, 

science, 
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science, and theology ;—even in such a poem, though we should 
find an allegory admitting of solution in one passage, we very soon 
arrive at another where the application would lead to absurd 
and ridiculous conclusions. Nothing is easier than to fancy the 
existence of an allegory that shall bear the semblance of truth, 
in any poem whatsoever, when it has its basis in general ethical 
maxims—when we have not to adapt the explanation to the 
overpowering, inflexible, invariable test of acknowledged his- 
torical facts and dates, and to real personages, their exploits, 
their views, their vices, and their virtues; or when we only as- 
sume, that abstract ideas of virtue and vice are hidden under 
the figurative discourse. But when the solution has to be 
reconciled to dates and facts, which drily overturn the most 
ingenious reasoning, the question takes a different form. If 
any one would see the facility with which these abstract 
allegories can be imagined and explained, he has only to look 
at those which have been so very acutely discovered in Homer 
and Virgil; and if he be inclined to place any confidence in 
them, let him read what Tasso writes of himself. This master- 
p= had conceived and written a great part of the ‘ Gerusa- 
emme,’ when, at the suggestion of some visionaries who main- 


tained, that in every incident of the poem a deep 7 ought 


to be hidden under the veil of allegory, he wrote a kind of dis- 
sertation off-hand for their satisfaction. This he styled “ the 
allegory of the poem,” and in it, he undertook seriously to de- 
monstrate, that * the Christian army signifies man, composed of 
body and soul, differing in strength; that Jerusalem means 
civil happiness; that Godfrey denotes the intellect,”’ and so on. 
His talents enabled him to adapt the allegory and explanations 
so ingeniously, that when he had done so, he hinself * mirabatur 
novas frondes et non sua poma ;” and, in a letter on thesubject, 
was so well pleased with his labour, and found it to correspond 
so exactly with the poem, that while he acknowledges that he 
had never thought ofan allegory before, he expresses his doubts, 
whether, on commencing his poem, he had not entertained such 
an idea without knowing it. So easy is it to delude ourselves, 
when we are confined to general applications only ! 

The panther, the lion, and the she-wolf, which opposed 
Dante’s journey, are certainly emblems of Florence, of Charles 
of Valois, a of the court of Rome. Dionisi, and lately 
Marchetti, have proved it beyond any doubt, and Rossetti was 
right in adopting their interpretations. But when he adds that 
Virgil means ‘ the Ghibelline philosophy,” we are compelled 
to say, that he knows nothing about either the Ghibellines 
or their philosophy. They were Aristotelians, and Aristotle’s 
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metaphysical doctrines, as it is well known, lead to materialism. 
Aristotle’s metaphysics had been forbidden in the year 1209, by 
a council at Paris (Rigord. de Gest. Phil. Aug. ad an. 1209. ap. 
Duchesne Rer. Gallic. Script. T. 3.) ; and this was another good 
reason for the Ghibellines to praise it. Frederic the Second, 
Pier dalle Vigne his Chancellor, and all the Ghibellines, in 
fact, have been openly accused of materialism. Dante, himself, 
finds three Ghibellines in hell with that emperor, among the 
materialists. But Virgil’s philosophy was quite the reverse. 
(Aineid. vi. 724 et seq.) He, in Dante’s opinion, was as great 
a philosopher as Plato and Aristotle (Purg. iii. 44), and by his 
writings it was that Statius was converted to Christianity (Purg. 
xxii. 73). And hence, Dante affirms that, perhaps, Guido 
Cavalcanti disdained Virgil, (Inf. x. 63) as, he was satd to be 
engaged in endeavouring to find out that there was no God, 
(Boccac. xi. 69.) This Guido Cavalcanti must have been quite 
unknown to Rossetti. How could he otherwise have asserted that 
Dante wrote a Canzone after his exile, to prevail upon Guido Ca- 
valcanti to Jeave the party to which he belonged? First of all, 
this Cavalcanti and his family were of that party of which Dante 
himself was a member. (Villani, lviii. c.4.—D.Compagni ap. 
Muratori R. 1. S. t. 9. p. 481 and 482, Machiavelli Istor. 1. 
2.) 2dly, this party was joined by the Ghibellines as soon as the 
Bianchi came to blows with the Neri: (Machiavelli l. c.) 3dly, 
Guido Cavalcanti had been dead some time before Dante's 
exile: he died soon after having in 1300 been recalled to 
Florence, by Dante himself, then Prior. (Villani, 1. viii. c. 4].— 
D. Compagni, |. c.); and, perhaps, Dante was so much hated 
by Corso Donati, on account of his friendship for Guido Caval- 
canti. Donati tried to have Guido assassinated, who, in return, 
attempted to kill him with his own hand. (Villani, 1. viii. c. 4.— 
D. Compagni, p. 483.) 

We will now proceed to examine an entirely new allegory, 
which Rossetti supposes to exist in the ninth canto, on the dis- 
covery of which he prides himself, and with which he is more 

leased than with any other. 

Towards the end of the eighth canto of the Inferno, Dante 
perceives the city of Dite. A crowd of evil spirits are assembled 
near the gates, who invite Virgil to enter, leaving Dante be- 
hind. Virgil advances alone, and speaks privately to the 
demons, but not being able to come to an saleedaaiieg with 
them, he is obliged to return towards Dante. The demons enter 
the city and close the gates. Virgil counsels Dante to fear 
nothing. Then, in the ninth canto, a noise is heard, which, with 
inimitable beauty, Dante compares to the impetuous rushing 


of 
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of the wind. He sees a figure approaching, whom he discovers 
to be a messenger from Heaven, who goes to the gates, 
which he opens with his rod without opposition, and, after 

reproving - demons, returns back without noticing either 
Dante or Virgil, who now enter the city. Rossetti styling this 
canto ‘il vero mondo delle novita,’ gives us a whimsical expla- 
nation, quite after his own fashion. He says, that Dite is 
Florence, and the Messenger from Heaven the Emperor 
Henry VII. of Luxembourg, through whose assistance Dante 
promised himself to return into his own country, in spite of his 
enemies. Among other consequences which the very acute 
commentator deduces from this interpretation—as he pretends 
that the most minute particulars in this canto correspond 
with historical fact—is the following: ‘that this 9th canto 
was written after 1313,’ that is to say, after the Emperor 
Henry’s death, which took place on the 24th of August of that 
year. In order to have a clear view of the value and correct- 
ness of this discovery of Rossetti, it should be known, that in 
1313, Henry VII. resented himself at the head of his army, 
before the gates of Florence, which were not voluntarily opened 
to him, and which he could not forcibly enter; that he was 
even obliged to raise the siege of F lorence with disgrace, which 
place, to speak correctly, herwas never able to put into a state 
of blockade, because so “little did the Florentines at that time 
fear the Germans, that they kept all the gates of the city open 

as usual, except that, near which the Emperor was encamped 
(Villani, 1. xi. c. 45) ; that Dante never entered Florence again 
after his banishment, either through the Emperor’s means, or 
otherwise. 

Now, we ask every candid and impartial reader, if it be 
probable that Dante intended to describe an mae 
flying from Florence in disgrace, under the allegory of 
heavenly messenger opening the gates of Dite (viz. ilaanaa 
without opposition? We ask how Dante could possibly re- 
present himself a wanderer from Florence, until his death, 
under the allegory of his unimpeded entrance into the infernal 
city? What! ! would it be by describing Napoleon as landing 
victcrious in England, or by proclaiming that he entered Cadiz 
without opposition or delay, that we should be said to sing his 
praises? or would not this be the bitterest i irony, and an insult 
to his memory ? Would Dante, in wishing to praise ‘l'alto 
Arrigo, whom he almost w orshipped, have selected an allusion 
to an enterprise which ended in his defeat? We think we 
have said enough to prove how utterly the opinion of the per- 
spicacious commentator is at variance with reason. However, 


since 
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since he makes a boast of historical quotations, we shall re- 
mind him that he is mistaken, when he discovers a resemblance 
between the towers of Dite and those of Florence, which, he 
are are praised by Villani, since these towers were built 
when Dante was either dying or dead (Villani, ]. ix. ¢. 135, 
256). When Henry VII. approached Florence, this historian 
says (ib. c. 10) that ‘the whole city was open.’ There are 
towers and iron walls, red as coming from the forge, because 
there are such things in Virgil’s hell.* He is wrong, when he 
thinks that he finds, in Virgil speaking to the devils, the allegory 
of the Ambassadors sent to the Florentines by the Emperor : 
these Ambassadors were not received, and could not deliver 
their message, whilst Virgil speaks to the devils, and is inviled 
by them to enter Dite. ‘True it is that, as Rossetti has it, 
these Ambassadors could not remain in Florence, as they never 
entered it—and this is pretty much the same kind of clinching 
argument used by the notable Governor of Tilbury : 


The Spanish fleet thou canst not see, because—— 
it is not yet in sight ! 

But when he says, that Rome rendered homage to the Em- 
peror, and that the Guelphs either humbly submitted themselves 
to, or fled from Henry; when he adds, that this was meant by 
Dante’s comparison of the devils to frogs flying from before 
an adder, he is guilty of a gross calumny against the valour of 
those gallant men, in order to serve his own speculations. In 
Rome, Henry met such opposition from the brother of Robert 
King of Naples, who had occupied that city, that in spite of 
all his efforts, he could not pass the Tiber; and, being unable 
to make himself master of St. Peter’s, he was forced to rest 
satisfied with being crowned in St. John Lateran (Muratori, 
R. I. S. vol. xii. p. 430). Cremona and Brescia, after a noble 
and vigorous defence, were taken by the Emperor, but they 
were not abject nor degraded ; for both took up arms with 
fiercer hostility, and Brescia shortly afterwards attempted to 
rebel, whilst Cremona succeeded in making herself free (Villani, 
l. ix. c. 31 and 33). When the Emperor went to besiege 
Florence, the Guelphs flew to arms; and to assist her, Lucca 
sent six hundred horse and two thousand foot, Siena as many ; 
Pistoia one hundred horse and three hundred foot; Prato, 
Colle, Samminiato, and San Gemignano, two hundred horse 
and one thousand foot; Bologna four hundred horse and one 


* .... Stat ferrea turris ad auras 


«++. Cyclopum educta caminis monia. 


Aeneid, vi. 554, 630. 
thousand 
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thousand foot ; the cities and districts of Romagna, four hun- 
dred and fifty horse, and one thousand five hundred foot. 
(Villani, 1. ix. ¢. 45). 

Now, if this be to fly like frogs, we know not what more to 
say. We will only call to the recollection of our readers that 
the Emperor fled, and that the Guelpls stood their ground ; 
which is exactly the reverse of what Dante wrote speaking of 
the devils. He said that the demons fled before the heavenly 
messenger like frogs before the adder. History tells us, that 
the demons, or frogs, or (according to Rossetti) the Guelphs, 
put the messenger, or adder, or Henry, to flight. We must 
conclude, therefore, that it is only necessary to consult history 
to perceive that it is an insult to criticism and to the good sense 
of the reader, and an abuse of good faith towards those persons, 
especially foreigners, who are not disposed, or unable to consult 
the old Italian historians minutely, to pass off so boldly as the 
‘only’ true commentary, what isa greater vision than the vision 
of Dante itself. 

We do not think ourselves called upon to afford a better sys- 
tem than that which we have just disproved. As, however, we 
think we can say something new, we will endeavour to show 
who was the messenger, and why he came under the circum- 
stances alluded to by the poet. They are these :—some devils 
oppose Virgil and Dante’s entrance into hell, and they close 
the gates. A messenger from heaven comes with a rod in his 
hand through the thick air, goes to the gate, opens it with his 
rod, then returns back without speaking to the poets, as a man 
who had something else todo. Now, we say that this Angel, 
described by Dante, is like Mercury, described a thousand times 
by the Greek and Latin poets. Rossetti, to serve his end, ob- 
serves with a kind of mystery, that Dante calls this a messenger 
from heaven, but not an angel. But who does not know that 
angel (ayyeds) in Greek, is messo (messenger) in Italian? and 
that among Christians ange! means a celestial messenger ? 
Dante himself calls an angel, messo. (Purg. xv. 30). Ariosto 
declares the angel Michel to be ‘‘a divine nuncio” (c. xxvii. st. 
38) ; and Tasso, speaking of the angel Gabriel, denominates him 
‘¢ a celestial messenger.” (G. L. c. i. st. 14.) 

Now, we will prove that this angel, or celestial messenger, is 
described by Dante exactly as the aits poets described Mer- 
cury ,the messenger of Jupiter. Mercury was the most mischievous 
being from his earliest dove. When a boy, he went to hell very 
easily and often, with Avs rod. (Lucian, D. Deor. 7.) This rod he 
had from Apollo when they became such intimate friends; and by 

it, 
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it, besides his quality of general messenger, he became specially 
the most perfect messenger to hell. (Homer’s Hymn to Mercury, 
v. 569.) Pluto, therefore, tells him, that of all gods he was the 
only one who had a right of entrance both to the Empyrean 
<a to the infernal regions. (Claudian. Rapt. Proserp. i. 89.) 
With his rod in his hand, he took Priamus to Achilles’ camp, of 
which he opened the gate. (Iliad. xxiv. 339, et seg.) He went 
with his rod to Calypso’s abode. (Odyss. v.43.) It wasa on f 
common thing for him to take souls to hell, or fetch them bac 
by virtue of his rod, (neid. iv. 342,) with which he kept them 
in good order, (Horat. Od. i. 10, 17,) and he took, amongst 
others, the souls of Penelope's lovers to hell, after Ulysses had 
slain them. (Odyss. xxiv. in prin.) He very easily opened even 
other gates than those of hell with his rod. (Ovid. Metamor. ii. 
819.) Further, it was precisely by virtue of the rod that he could 
enter the infernal regions. (Statius, Thebaid. i 306.) There, 
no doubt, he found thick air, but still he went on with his rod. 
(Id. ibid. ii. in prin.) He was not likely to stop to talk to any 
one if he was not ordered to do so, (except to rob them, perhaps, ) 
because he was always very much engaged. Once he complained 
seriously to his mother of the great Jove’s indiscretion, who did 
not leave him amoment’s rest ; and he was more particularly angry 
at his having so much to do with hell and with the dead, both 
night and day. (Lucian, D. D.24.) Did he not, as his messenger, 
go to hell on many other occasions (Ovid. Fast. v. 605) to take 
their souls (ibid. ii. 608)? Was he not fearful for his poten- 
tial rod, with which he performed the journey often, flying 
through the air, and pacifying all the gods of heaven and hell 
(Ovid. Fast. vy. 447—666 ; ib. 88.)? Now, let those who wish to 
know more of Dante’s intentions, consult all the allegories which 
the learned have discovered in Mercury and his attributes, and 
they may, perhaps, see what those intentions were. We shall 
not enter into this inquiry, as we are here to examine a com- 
ment on Dante, and by no means about to write one ourselves. 
Virgil takes from the Odyssey not only the description of 
Mercury, but even a most delicate simile; instead of which Dante, 
with infinite taste, on account of the diversity of circumstances, 
introduced quite a different one of his own. This comparison 
of his is certainly one of the most beautiful that ever poet ima- 
gined, whether we consider the grandeur of the idea, or its sub- 
limity, or the justness of its application, or the harmony and 
majesty of the verse. It is that of an impetuous wind, to which 
he compares the arrival of the messenger from heaven. We have 
great pleasure in transcribing it. 
E gia 
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E gia venia su per le torbide onde 
Un fracasso d’un suon pien di spavento, 
Per cui tremavan amendue le sponde, 

Non altrimenti fatto che d’un vento 
Impetuoso per gli avversi ardori 
Che fier la selva, e senza alcun rattento 

Li rami schianta abbatte e porTA FUORI, 
Dinnanzi polveroso va superbo, 
E fa fuggir le fiere e li pastori.—(C. ix. 66.)* 


Instead of porta fuori, Rossetti reads, with many other edi- 
tors, porta it fiort, not because this reading is more poetical, but 
because he recognizes Florence and the Florentines in these fiort, 
which, be it said, were never scattered by the wind. Without 
going farther, we will only observe that to select this reading 
Jiort because it favours his allegory, and to deduce the allegory 
from this selection, is to reason somewhat as follows :—*‘* Dante 
wrote fiort because he had Florence in his mind, and he had 
Florence in his mind because he wrote /fiort,”—a very logical 
deduction. Now, is it not absurd to say that ‘a strong wind 
which tears and knocks abont the boughs of trees—carRI Es AWAY 
THE FLowERS?” Wemight as well say that the wind which 
broke the masts of a three-decker, carried off the feathers which 


might be on the deck. But it is sublime to add that the boughs 
which were rent from the — trunk ARE WHIRLED AWAY 


BEYOND THE FOREST. asso (Ger. Lib. c. xiii. st. 46) 


* We give here Mr. Cary’s translation of these verses, together with his learned and 
excellent annotation to them :— 
* And now there came o’er the perturbed waves 
Loud-crashing, terrible, a sound that made 
Either shore tremble, as if of a wind 
Impetuous, from conflicting vapours sprung, 
That *gainst some forest driving all its might, 
Plucks off the branches, beats them down, and nurs 
Arar; then, onward passing, proudly sweeps 
Its whirlwind rage, while beasts and shepherds fly. 


IMITATED BY BERNI. 
‘Com’ un gruppo di vento in la marina 
L’onde e le navi sottosopra caccia, 
Kd in terra con furia repentina 
Gli arbori abbatte, sveglie, sfrouda e straccia. 
Smarriti fuggon i lavoratori 
E per le selve le fiere e i pastori—Or/. Inn. 1. 2, 6. 

Porta i fort, ‘ carries away the blossoms,’ is the common reading. Porta fuori, 
which is the k1G HT READING, adopted by Lombardi in his edition from the Nidobeatina, 
for which he claims it exclusively, l had also seen in Landino’s edition of 1484, and 
adopted from thence, long before it was my chance to meet with Lombardi.’ This is 
what Cary says; to which we may add, that we have found the reading porta fuori in 
more than twelve MSS. of Dante, which we have seen in England. Very few, and those 
the worst, only read porta i fiori, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, had this passage in view, when speaking of Tancredi’s 


sword, he wrote 


Ii suo caduto ferro intanto rvorE 

Porto dal bosco impetuoso vento. 
He certainly preferred the reading porta fuort, as may be 
seen, where he quotes this very passage from Dante (Tasso Opp. 
t. iii. p. 456, Venice edit.; or t. iv. p. 109, Florence edit.) 
Such an authority is worth a host of commentators. Per- 
haps Rossetti will be sorry for the inconsiderate expressions 
used by him towards those who prefer Tasso’s reading, and 
whom he politely charges with Fielne ‘bold forgers of this 
reading, the offspring of ignorance, and which has been de- 
fended for some years only by babblers.’ Ariosto describes a 
sweet pleasure-ground all covered with flowers; and then men- 
tions a tempest, which begins not by knocking down trees, and 

afterwards scattering the flowers, but the reverse— 


Ma ecco intanto uscire una tempesta 
Che struggea i fiori ed abbattea le piante.—(C. viii. st. $1.) 


In another storm, the wind, which tears up trees, knocks down 
houses, but does not play with flowers— 


Come vento che prima a pena spire, 

Poi cominci a crollar frassini e cerri, 

Ed indi oscura polve in cielo aggire, 

Indi gli alberi svella e case atterri, 

Sommerga in mare, e porti ria tempesta 

Che 'l gregge sparso uccide alla foresta.—(C. xxiv. st. 99.) 


What Rossetti could poe mean by saying, that by the 


fiere, Dante alluded to the three wild beasts ‘mentioned in the 
first Canto, and by the pastort to the Bishop of Florence, who 
opposed Henry V [I., we know not. As for the Bishop, Dante 
was more likely to call him ‘ a wolf disguised under the dress 
ofa shepherd,’ as he did some of his brethren whom he disliked, 
(Parad. xxvii. 55,) because, among other things, they raised the 
standard of the Church to fight against Christians. As for the 
Jiere, Dante could not possibly allude either to Rome, allied to 
‘Henry, nor to Charles of Valois, or the House of France, as 
they had nothing todo with the contest between the Floren- 
tines and the Emperor. Was Ariosto speaking allegorically 
when he said— 

Qual talor, dopo il tuono, orrido v®nto 

Subito segue, che sozzopra volve 

L’ ondoso mare, e leva in un momento 

Da terra fin al ciel I oscura polve ; 

Fuggon le fiere e col pastor armento }—(C, xlv. st. 72.) 


Our 
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Our readers, to whom the classics are familiar, must have 
been reminded by this flying of the wild beasts, of Virgil's 
well-known lines :— 


Ipse pater, media nimborum in nocte, corusca 
Fulmina molitur déxtré: quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit; ruceRE FeRar.—(Georgic. i. 329.) 


The flight of the shepherd and of the flock is the invention 
of Dante and Ariosto. We shall add here, that the comparison, 
of which we are now speaking, was suggested to Dante by 
Lucretius, in his sublime description of the force of the wind 
and of the river. We do not think that we need to apologize 
for transcribing here the whole passage. These verses can 
never be read too often :— 


Principio, venti vis verberat incita pontum 

Ingenteisque ruit naveis, et nubila differt ; 

Interdum, rapido percurrens turbine, campos 

Arboribus magnis sternit, monteisque supremos 

Sylvifragis vexat flabris ; ita perfurit, acri 

Cum fremitu, sevitque minaci murmure, pontus. 

Sunt igitur venti nimirum corpora ceca, 

Quae mare, quae terras, quae denique nubila caeli 

Verrunt, ac subito vexantia turbine raptant. 

Nec ratione fluunt alia, stragemque propagant, 

Ac quom mollis aquae fertur natura repent? 

Flumine abundanti, quem largis imbribus auget 

Montibus ex altis magnus decursus aquai 

Fragmina conjiciens sylvarum, arbustaque tota. 

Nec validei possunt pontes venientis aquai 

Vim subitam tolerare ; ita, magno turbidus imbri, 

Molibus incurrit, validis cum viribus, amnis. 

Dat sonitu magno stragem, volvitque sub undis 

Grandia saxa ; ruit, qua quidquam fluctibus obstat. 

Sic igitur debent venti quoque flamina ferri : 

Quae, veluti validum quom flumen procubuere 

Quamlibet in partem, trudunt res ante, ruuntque 

Impetibus crebris ; interdum vortice torto 

Conripiunt, rapideique rotanti turbine portant. 

De nat. rer. i. 272, et seq. 
In these verses there are the principal circumstances alluded 

to by Dante, except the flowers. They are not, and could not 
be, mentioned in any way whatever, or the beauty of the pas- 
—- would have been destroyed. Let us compare the pate 
culars. Vento impetuoso, venti vis rapido percurrens turbine ; 


fier la selva e schianta 1 rami, monteisque supremos sylvifragis 
vexat flabris ; senza alcun rattento, quamlibet in partem venti 
ruunt impetibus crebris; /i rami abbatte, campos arboribus 

magnis 
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magnis vis venti sternit; PORTA FUORI, vortice toto venti con- 
ripiunt res, rapidetque rotanti turbine portawt (can this be 
said of flowers ?): dinnanzt va, trudunt res ante. These verses 
of Lucretius made a great impression on the Italian. He says 
of St. Dominic (Par. xii. 98) :— 


si mosse 
Quasi torrente che alta vena preme, 
E negli sterpi eretici percosse 
L’ impeto suo pid vivamente quivi 
Dove le resistenze eran pil grosse. 

Here are—Montibus exaltis magnus decursus aquai conjiciens 
arbusta magno turbidus imbri molibus incurrit, magnis cum 
viribus, amnis; ruit qua quidquam fluctibus obstat.—This is 
surely to vie with, not to imitate Lucretius. Hence it is, that 
commentators never saw these imitations; not even Sig. Ros- 
setti, so clear-sighted in perceiving allegories and flowers. These 
are the true flowers to be gathered in Dante, and not the 
fiorellint for canzonette. 

Rossetti must have known very well that Tasso read the 
following verses thus— 


Come d’ Autunno si levan le foglie 
L’ una appresso dell’ altra, infin che ’l ramo 
Vepe alla terra tutte le sue spoglie.—Inf. iii. 112. 


Viviani had told Rossetti that Tasso read Vede ; and such is 
the fact, not only once, but twice —(Tasso Opp. t. 5, p. 433; 
and 529, V. e.; or t. iv., p. 34 & 96, F. e.)\—however Kos- 
setti has printed Rende, with the common editions. Now, if the 
imprimatur of Tasso was not authority sufficient for him, let 
us hope that by others it will be deemed so ; and the more when 
it is ene that Ariosto also conferred his sanction upon the 
reading Vede— 


Tra '1 fin d'Ottobre, e 'l capo di Novembre 
Nella stagion che la frondosa vesta 

Vepe levarsi e discoprir le membre 

Tenera pianta fin che nuda resta.—(C. ix. st. 7.) 


If neither Tasso nor Ariosto suffice, we will invoke the aid of 
Virgil. All commentators, Rossetti included, have stated that 
Dante took this comparison from Virgil (£neid. vi. 309); but 
no one, as far as we a has yet observed that the high con- 
ception of giving sense, and the sense of vision to a tree, was 
also borrowed from Virgil— 


, . etiam ardua palma 
Nascitur, et abies casus visura marinos.—(Georg. ii. 66.) 


A little 
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A little after, the tree is struck with amazement al seeing tts 
leaves and fruit— 


Exiit ad ccelum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes et non sua poma.—(Ib. 80.)* 


We shall not follow Rossetti in his minor dreams: they are 
infinite in number. What he says on Dante’s silence about 
the things spoken of by him with the other poets in /imbo 
(Inf. iv. 104), is certainly the effect of a dream, as this silence 
is as old as Sappho’s | Alcwus’s conversation in the Elysian 
fields, which was worthy of silence.t He dreams again, when he 
talks about the light which surrounded (not conquer ed) Limbo, 
and the bright spot whence Dante observes the spirits: for this 
is only an imitation of Virgil. What he says about Dante’s 
reason for placing together the 1 miser and the spendthrift in the 
same ieee is also a dream; for this Dante had learned 
from sang § And is not what he says about Dante’s stock 
of pity being exhausted after the com passion he felt for Cicco 
a dream ? Dante’s heart is melted in C. xiii. 84.and xv. 82; he 
grieves in C, xvi. 53; he weeps bitterly in C. xx. 25; and he 
takes pleasure in weeping at the beginning of the twenty-ninth 
Canto. But, perhaps, Rossetti has not read (at least with 
attention) all the poem. How can he find an eulogium on Guido 
da Polenta in the word stede, used speaking of Ravenna? 
Dante uses siede, speaking of that part of Italy which, when he 
was visiting Paradise, was under the power of the Guelphs 
(Par. ix. 25) ; ; and speaking of a town of Africa, belonging to 
the Mahometans (ib. 92), without certainly meaning to praise 
either the one or the other. Dante, says Rossetti, does not use 
the words duca and maestro promiscuously : we know that 
he calls Virgil, who was carrying him, maesiro, and also 
duca, whilst they were staying near Pope Niccold III, 
(Inf. xxix. 43, and 121). When V irgil and he are stopping to 
look at the fires in the twenty- -sixth Canto, Virgil teaches him 
what each of the fires contains, and yet he is called duca (v.46): 
and again, though they are all the while stopping in the same 

slace, Virgil is duca i in C. xxvii. 32. Whilst they are walking, 
Virgil i is called maestro (C. xxxii, 82) ; the moment he stops, 
Virgil is called duca (ib. 83). Now, what becomes of the 








* Vede we have found in twenty MSS. in this country ; never once rende. 
¢ Utrumque sacro digna silentio 
Mirantur umbre dicere.— Hor. Od. ii. 13, 29. 
¢ Largior = campos ether et /umine ves!it Purpureo— 
Camposque nitentes 
De super ostentat—Aneid. vi. 640, 679. 
§.-..-+ Quid euim differt bareshrone 
Dones quidquid habes, an numquam utare paratis ?—Sat, ii, 3, 166. 


fancy 
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fancy that Dante calls Virgil duca only when they walk, and 
maestro when he ts instructing him? If Rossetti had read Dante 
with attention, would he have changed and altered the text so 
capriciously ? In one place he prints (Inf. iii. 7)— 


Dinnanzi ame non fur cose create. 


Then, without any reason, substitutes (p. 86.) Prima di me. 
He prefers (c. ii. v. 75 *) ** Tacquest allor,” to * Tacette 
allor.” But, Dante says, ** Qui si tacette,” —. ix. 64.) 
He changes ‘“* Temendo no "I" into * Temendo che 1,” (c. iii. 
28.) But Dante wrote ‘“‘ Ed io temendo no ‘I pid star.” 
(Inf. xvii. 76.) Instead of * Deh se riposi mat,” (c. x. 84.) 
he puts “ Deh se riposi omai.” But Dante chose to say 
‘*S’io torni mat,” (Parad. xxii, 106.) We shall not speak 
of his finding * that Dante’s poem is like God, uno e trino ; 
for we forgive this silly simile, (we will not call it blas- 
phemy,) on the strength of those already made use of by the 
famous Paladin Orlando, as Archbishop Turpin, of blessed 
memory, assures us, and which we give in a note, in order that 
our readers may add to them Rossetti’s comparison, as his 
work has so many other qualities common with Turpin’s 
famous history. * 

Here we stop,—not that we have said all that we might 
have said, but because it would be too tedious a task to point 
out all the errors into which the learned commentator has 
fallen, and because, too, we are not desirous of executing the 
office of censor, longer than our duty and the interest of truth 
demand. Candour requires us to state, that these commen- 
taries do much honour to their author's ingenuity. Not 
having any reason to doubt his sincerity, we flatter ourselves 
that, if he will coolly peruse what he has already published, 
he will himself perceive that he has fallen into errors of so 
grave a description, as should make him cautious before he 
ventures to publish any more. His very mistakes, it is true, 
indicate a lively imagination, and the more so the greater 
they are—considering, too, that it is always more difficult to 
give an air of truth to a serious error, than to prove the truth 
to be the truth. We have no doubt that if Rossetti will eithe: 


* Ostende, inquit Gigas (this was Ferracutus, or Ferraa, according to Berni and 
Ariosto) qualiter tria unum sint. Ostendam etiam tibi, inquit Rolandus, per humanas 
creaturas In cithara cum sonat tria sunt ; ars, chordaw, et manus, et una cithara est— 
in amygdala tria sunt; corium, nucleus et testa, et una tamen amygdala est—lIn sole 
tria sunt; candor, splendor et calor, et tamen est unus sol~in rota plaustri tria sunt; 
medium, brachia, et circulus, et tamen una rota est—in temetipso tria sunt; corpus, 
membra, et anima, et tamen unus homo es. Nunc, Ferracutus inquit, intelligo.— 


Joan. Turpino, Arch, Remensi hast. vulg, tribut, de vit. Caroli M, et Roland, C. 18. 
restrain 
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restrain his fancy in his present undertaking, (should he deter. 
mine to persevere in it,) and substitute cold logic in its place, 
or will turn his talents (and it would be much better) to those 
pursuits where that fancy may take an unrestrained flight, with- 
out fear of having its wings clipped by the potent authority 
of facts and dates, he will be capable of reaping deserved 
praises; nor should we then be backward in offering the sin- 
cere tribute of our applause, as we have now felt it our duty 
to bestow our censure, devoid of malice. 

We cannot, however, conclude, without noticing and lament- 
ing, as the greatest of all faults in an Italian’s comment on 
Dante, the modest affectation of timidity with which Rossetti 
mentions the anti-papal wrath of the poet. The 11th and 12th 
chapters of the Dissertation, at the end of the book, have struck 
us with amazement. Rossetti may feel satisfied, however, as no 
doubt this pathetic protestation will insure a favourable recep- 
tion of his volume by the Jesuits, and perhaps may procure 
him the papal benediction ; since Dante’s work cannot be alto- 
gether destroyed either by the thunders of the Vatican, or the 
craft of the Loyolists. But the shade of the venerable Alighieri, 
smiling at the idle charges now preferred against him, will 
reject, with scorn, the gratuitous and unworthy Apology, with 
which his officious commentator has taken the pains to insult 
his memory. 


The foregoing observations on the first volume of Rossetti’s 
work were written long ago, but were not printed, out of pure 
compassion. ‘The boldness with which he has put forth his 
secoud volume, has determined us not to have any more mercy 
upon him—for he deserves none ; and if we could ever repent 
of any generous action, we should of the kindness with which 
we have spoken of him. Did we not think it worth our while 
not to allow him any longer to impose most shamefully on our 
countrymen, we should regret the time lost in reviewing his 
book; for it is really beneath notice. Let not the reader 
think these expressions too strong. We will advert only to 
some parts of the second volume of this work, and then we 
have oes with it, and for ever, 

We have already remarked that, to serve his purpose, he 
supposes, eoneey to history, that Guido Cavalcanti was a 
Guelph, and that Dante wrote a song to recall him from that 
party to hisown.* Now, this supposition does not suit him 

any 


* Il Guetro Guido, figlio di quel Cavalcante Cavalcanti, che Guelfo nacque, pid 
Guelfo visse, e Guelfissimo mori, disdegnava seguire Virgilio Filosofia Ghibellina 


eee 
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any longer; and he says (which is true) that Bianco and 
Ghibelline are the same party,* and adds, that Guido was a 
warm and Firm Guiseiiine, although cautious and con- 
cealed,t who, very fortunately, died before his party were 
ruined ;{ that is to say, before Dante’s exile. What, then, 
becomes of all that part of Rossetti’s system in the first volume, 
which is founded upon his supposition that Guido was a 
Guelph, and that Dante wrote a song in which he alluded 
to him after his exile? But this is a trifle. In this 
second volume it is no longer Dante who writes songs to turn 
Guido into a Ghibelline, but it is Guido who writes a sonnet 
to Dante, a Guetpn! || to make him turn Ghibdelline. And to 
render this credible to a foreign reader, bewildered by Ros- 
setti’s imposing learning, Dante’s memory is blackened, with- 
out the slightest foundation, he being accused of joining the 
Guelphs, after he had embraced the Ghibelline party §—a most 
gratuitous calumny: for Never, be it said to his honour,— 
never did Dante, after he had declared against the Guelphs 
who called Charles of Valois into his country, join them, - 
lived and died their sworn enemy. However, not even this is 
enough for Rossetti; for, says he (and we could scarcely 
believe our own eyes), Dante is an apparent Guelph, and a 
substantial Ghibelline.4{ Who ever could have dared to say 
to a public, for whom he felt the least respect, that Dante 
was an apparent Guelph? And who, except readers who 
know nothing, either of Guelphs or Ghibellines, or of history, 
or of Dante, or of the Italian alphabet, could have praised 
such stuff as this ? 

The greatest part of the second volume is intended to prove 
(we areashamed to repeat it) that the love-poetry of the ear- 
liest Italian poets, from the middle of the thirteenth century to 
Dante, is not at all to be understood in the literal sense; but 


Il poeta esiliato (Dante) nella licenza d’una Canzone ch’ ei manda a Fiorenza 
manifestamente parla di Guido ch’ei cercava rimuovere dal partito Gur.ro, e che non 
sapea a cid risolversi per tema di vergogna. Vol i. Discor. prelim, p. liv. and lv. 

* La storia soggiunge cento volte che Bianco e Ghibellino significavano in sostanza 
lo stesso. Vol. iii. p. 432. 

+ Guido Cavalcanti tanto Ca.po, quanto cauto e velato GaiBELuNo Guido Ca- 
valcanti FERMo ma celatissimo Gaisertino—Vol, ii. p. 360—364. As for Guido 
being a cautious and concealed Ghibelline, it is one of the usual mistakes. Guido’s 
principles were very well known to all the contemporary historians; and for those prin- 
ciples he was banished. His caution and concealment must have been of very little use, 
as his secret was the secret of the public. 

¢ Vol. ii. p. 364. 

| Vol. ii. p. 538 and 549, 

§ Idem, ibid. 

{| Il poeta divise sé stesso in due: 1°. Dante apparente Guelfo, ossia Virgilio morto : 
2°. Dante sostanzial Ghibellino ossia Virgilio vivo,—vol. ii, p, 549. 

that 
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that it is altogether enigmatical, and a conventional language 
of the Ghibellines, who had a kind of secret sect, like free- 
masonry. The proofs which he gives of his assertion are such 
as may be expected from one who can seriously insist on its 
truth ; and we freely confess that we were so disgusted with the 
performance, that though we had the patience to read all the 
first volume, wecould not muster patience enough to read through 
the second.* The following, however, is one of these proofs : 
Dante having fallen in love with a fine lady at Bologna, who, 
says he, was cruel to him, wrote a sonnet, in which he tells us 
he —— having ever seen both Bologna and the fair one. 
Another poet, alluding to the famous University of Bologna, 
on account of which that city had assumed the motto still 
used on her coins—‘ Bononia docet,’ says that all learning 
comes from Bologna.t+ From the circumstances of Bologna 
being so mentioned, Rossetti argues that that city was the focus 
of Ghibellinism. { Now jt happens, that, from 1249 to 1313, 

(that 


* For the amusement of our readers, we will present them with some of Rossetti’s 
reasonings. The word amor, says Rossetti, is used by the ancient poets, not to mean 
‘ove, but Rome, for amor spelt backwards, forms Roma. Excellent! But amor is a 
contraction of amore, very often thus spelt and pronounced for sake of the measure 
or of the rhyme, and from amore is formederomag pray what does eroma mean? Dante, 
says the cabalistic commentator, by some cunning position of syllables or words, has so 
placed them, that by taking a letter here and another there, which Dante (ah, poor 
Dante!) did, alluding to Henry VII. the word Enrico comes out. We hate to be positive ; 
but we think we may safely affirm, that in the thirteenth and fourteenth century the 
Italians never wrote Enrico, but Arrigo, and Dante writes many times Arrigo, but 
never, that we remember, Enrico ; so that this argument ends in smoke, The termina- 
tion PA, says our marvellous commentator, p. 529, is used by Dante when he alludes to 
the Pope (papa), because, by the union of two of the terminations, is formed papa. Now, 
in Dante’s metre, there are, except in the first and last three verses, not only two, but 
three endings alike ; why not join them all, instead of only two? Then we should have a 
word, which, as Berni would say, would drive dogs mad, wiz. papapa. Since we are speak- 
ing of these strange combinations, we shall use Rossetti’s privilege of arguing, in order 
to discover Dante’s meaning ; and as he, by forming Enrico out of three verses, says that 
Dante spoke of the Emperor, so we, by uniting together various letters in the twenty- 
second and twenty-third verses of the seventh canto of Hell, shall contend that Dante 
spoke there of Lonpon; for by joining the letters of those two verses in different ways 
(and this we leave to some of Rossetti’s admirers), may be formed, not only London 
in English, but Londra in Italian, Londres in French, and Londini in Latin; and if 
other proofs are -wanted of the truth of our assertion, we shall add, that taking the 
whole six verses of the passage (22 to27), we may form English, Inghilesi, Inglesi, 
Anglois, and Angli; and also England, Inghilterra, Angletierra, and Anglia. Add to 
this, that Dante there speaks of the sea, and London is not remote from it, He 
alludes to persons condemned fo push and curse one another; and where are people 
more knocked about (not to speak of cursing) than in London? This is a supposition 
whimsical enough, but not more so than many of Rossetti’s, who, on much weaker foun- 
dations, builds many more fantastical hypotheses, and most uncourteously, and in very 
gross language, abuses all those who may be tempted to differ from him. 

+ These two sonnets are quoted at length by Rossetti, vol. ii, p. 359 and 361. 

~ Credo poter asserire che la fucina di tutto il Ghibellinismo Italico era in Bologna. 
—Vol. ii. p. 358. We shall see that this cannot be said of the city, As for the univer- 
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(that is, from about the death of Frederic II. to that of 
Henry VII.,) Bologna was one of the most Guelphic cities in 
all Italy. 

In 1249 the Bolognese, fighting against the Modenese, took 
prisoner King Enzio, son of Frederic I1.,—a fact known to all 
those who know anything of the history of Tassoni’s Secchia 
Rapita. The offers and threats of the Emperor to obtain his 
son’s liberty were all in vain. Enzio was treated with the 
greatest respect, had a palace built for his prison, still existing, 
and which bears his name, but died a prisoner in 1272, and was 
buried in that city, where his monument may yet be seen. It 
is then clear, that during these twenty-two years, the Guelphs 

revailed at Bologna. A most tragical event, not generally 
aa brought on the final ruin of the Ghibellines not long 
afterwards. It will not be unacceptable to our readers to have 
it related. 

The family Geremei, of Bologna, were at the head of the 
Guelphs; and that of Lambertazzi, of the Ghibellines, who 
formed an opposition, by no means despicable, to the domineer- 
ing party. Bontfazto Geremet and Imelda Lambertazzt, for- 
getting the feuds of their families, fell passionately in love with 
each other, and Imelda received her lover into her house. This 
coming to her brothers’ knowledge, they rushed into the room 
where the two lovers were, and Imelda could scarcely escape ; 
whilst one of her brothers plunged a dagger, poisoned 
after the Saracen fashion, into Boni fazio’s breast, whose body 
was thrown into some concealed part of the house, and covered 
with rubbish. Imelda hastened to him, following the tracks of 
his blood, as soon as the brothers were gone; found him, 
and supposing him not quite dead, generously, as our own 
Queen Rccbten had done about the same time, sucked the 
poison from the bleeding wound—the only remedy which could 
possibly save his life ; but it was too late. Imelda’s attendants 
found her a corpse, embracing that of her beloved Bonifazio. 

The hatred of the two families was brought to the highest 

itch by this tragical event, and the whole city was divided. 
Chey took up arms, and after forty days’ desperate fighting, 
the Lambertazzi and all the Ghibellines (some say fifteen 


sity of Bologna, so far from being Ghibelline, it was so decidedly Guelphic, and the Pope 
had such a paramount influence there, that Frederic II., in order to oppose it effectually, 
founded the University of Naples. Did not Sig. Rossetti, a Neapolitan, know this? It 
is, however, a fact very well known even to those who have read only Tiraboschi. See 
Ist. della let. Ital. 1. i. c.3.8.7. Griffoni, in bis Chronicle quoted in the next note, 
says, ‘Imperator Federicus interdixit studium in Bononia, et precepit scholaribus stu- 
dentibus Bouonie, quod recederent de Bononia et irent ad studendum Neapoli. Co/. 109. 
And Bologna was the focus of Ghibellinism! 


thousand) 
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thousand) were driven from Bologna in 1274. They were 
recalled in September, 1279; but were exiled anew in Decem- 
ber of that same year. In 1282, Bologna entered into a 
league with all the Guelphie cities of Italy ; and in 1295 into 
a partial one with Parma, where soldiers were sent from 
Bolegne against the Ghibellines, who were driven into exile. 
Azzo of Este, the head of the Guelphs, through ambitious views 
of his own, undertook to protect these Ghibellines, and waged 
a war with Bologna, which was ended .in 1299 by a treaty, and 
then the exiled Ghibellines were recalled into that city. In 
1302, Matteo Visconti, and all the Ghibellines, were driven 
from Milan; and a congress was subsequently held at Piacenza, 
by the Guelphs of Italy, at which there were ambassadors 
from Bologna, and it was decided there, to force all the cities 
of Italy to recal the Guelphs who had been exiled. In 1306 
the Ghibellines were again expelled from Bologna; and in 1309 
this city refused to send ambassadors to meet the Emperor, 
Henry VII., at Lausanne, on his journey to Italy, although 
almost all the other cities of Italy did so. After this, the 
Bolognese would not recognize the Emperor’s authority, re- 
fused to receive his lieutenants, took up arms, aa sent 
assistance against him, both to Rome and to Florence.* Such 
are the facts: yet Rossetti says that Bologna ‘ had been the 
cradle of Ghibellinism in Italy, and the asylum of its persecuted 
followers ; and then had become so Guelphic, as to be among 
the first to raise her head against Henry VIL’ + The truth is, 
that the Ghibellines were never in power at Bologna during 
those seventy years; that the persecuted Ghibellines never 
found an asylum there ; that the Ghibellines, who were natives 
of the place, were very frequently either plundered and exiled, 
or murdered. But of what use is it to spend words about a 
writer, who has a chapter to prove that ‘THE LADIES OF THE 
GHIBELLINES WERE MEN’? { Risum teneatis, amici ? 








* Rossetti, as usual, alters the facts to serve his purposes, saying, p.459, * the 
Bolognese had not been in Rome against Henry.’ Bologna did, however, order to Rome, 
to assist the Guelphs there, two hundred horse and three hundred foot, who set off under 
Guglielmo Guidozagni, who died on the road, at Civitaveechia,—Matt. Griffoni ap. 
Muratori Rer. Ital. Scrip., vol. xviii. col. 137. 

+ Era stato quel municipio (Bologna) la cuna del Ghibellinismo Italico, e l’asilo de’ 
perseguitati suoi seguaci ; e pol era divenuto talmente Guelfo che fu de’ primi ad alzar 
la testa contro il Lussemburghese,—Vol. ii. p. 459. 

{ Cap.x. Altre pruove del linguaggio misterioso dei Ghibellini, per le quali si 
comincerd a mostrare che Le LorO Donne son vominit.—Vol. ii, p. 358. We have 
thought, that having to lay suchincredible absurdities before our readers, we were bound 
to quote the original passages, lest they should suspect we were mystifying them. We 
should, ir ‘eed, have supposed this to be Rossetti’s intention, had we suspected him of 
having wis enough for it. 
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Art. X.—Mémoires d'une Contemporaine—ou Souvenirs d'une 
Femme sur les principaux Personnages de la République, 
du Consulat, de Empire, §c. &c. Tom. viii. Paris, 
Ladvocat. 1828. 

2. La Contemporaine en Miniature, ou Abrégé critique de ses 
Mémoires. Par M. L. de Savelinges, &c. &c. Paris. 1828. 

3. Le Colonel Duval, Fils Naturel de Napoléon publié 
@ apres les Mémoires @un Contemporain. TT. iv. Paris. 

4. L’Homme du Monde. Par M. Ancelot. T. iv. Paris. 


[HERE have been, we are informed, twenty-five thousand 
copies of the ‘ Mémoires’ circulated in France ; and there 
has been, as we know, a translation of its contents into English. 
With so wide a, diffusion, who would doubt of-its notableness 
and excellence? The work, too, is the production of a female 
pen,—and, consequently, who could doubt of its moral ten- 
dency, and virtuous strain? Alas, gentle reader, if thou 
judgest thus, thou art wofully ignorant of the ways of this 
crooked world! More lies hidden within the mythic tale of 
Danaé’s golden shower, than first meets thine inattentive eye. 
A writer of poetry has said— 

When the young Greek for Atalanta sigh’d, 

He might have fool'd and follow’d till he died ; 

He learn’d the sex, the bribe before her roll’d, 

And found, the short way to the heart was—Gold ! 
Pity it is that corruption should be found in so fair a piece of 
workmanship as woman! This observation is not new; for it 
was made long before our time, by one William Shakspeare, 
who had well studied the female heart.—But that corruption 
ofttimes dwells there is [certain, and doubly black it looks 
whenever found in so fair a setting. Of this we have here a 
sad and melancholy example ! 

Madame St. Elme, the ‘ Contemporaine,’ par excellence, has, 
in the description of her birth, written herself down ‘ gentle- 
woman.’ Among the profoundest aphorisms of the very pro- 
found Lord Duberley (before whom the united names of the 
Greek sages, Bacon and Locke, Shakspeare and Rochefou- 
cault, Joseph Hume, Lord Waithman, and Jeremy Bentham, 
are as so much mist before the morning sun), is one maxim 
worth its weight in gold— it is ill making a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear.’ Precisely thus has it proved with the inditer of 
these Memoirs. The lawyer, who has himself for a client, is an 
ass; and the buffooning mime at a fair, who trumpets forth 
his own feats of agility to the gaping crowd, is a knave and a 
swindler ; and these, too, are the precise predicaments in which 
stands the fair authoress of these eight goodly volumes , for 
there 
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there is one system of imposture from the first page to the 
last ; and this effort at imposition is so clumsily managed, that 
it is as easily discernible as the ill-concealed arm of the appa- 
rently armless street-mendicant. Her book commences with 
many self-laudatory tropes, and fine flourishes of drums and 
trumpets, and the flourishes continue during all the succeeding 
scenes, through which the bright-faced performer flusters in 
the enactment of her part ; but all these may be reckoned as 
the aids to effect, in the same manner as are the simple blue- 
light stage-illuminations incidental to a melodrame. After 
the theatrical show, the scenic heroine turns out generally 
to be the doll-painted daughter of a low city mechanic 
(who has had a soul above her métier, and has, therefore, 
enlisted in some corps dramatique, to satisfy the cravings of her 
vanity), and who, divested of her glistering apparel, goes home 
to her cenatory — stale bread and cheese-parings. Take 
Madame St. Elme from her high stilts, and she, too, turns out 
to be a very ordinary kind of personage ; indeed so ordinary, 
that when the real matter comes to be known, the whole busi- 
ness cannot fail to pass as one of the most diverting and face- 
tious jokes of the day. But while considering Madame St. 
Elme’s abortive attempts at notoriety, we are forcibly reminded 
of an amusing illustration, by a very amusing gentleman—the 
German, Lessing. It is by no means our usual custom to 
mystify ; but for once we will treat the admirers of this good 
lady to an apologue: ‘ Now will I fly,’ exclaimed the giant 
ostrich—and the whole world of birds huddled around him in 
gaping wonder. ‘ Now will I fly,’ cried he once again, and 
he stretched out his immense wings, and rushed forward like 
a ship with outspread sails. But, for all this, he could not 
raise himself from the earth. The reason is obvious—his legs 
refused to relinquish their native mud. Would ye, ye afore- 
said admirers, seek the application? Madame St. Elme has 
not been able to rise above the genial odours of her native 
dung-hill: her book is a complete failure. 

Madame St. El]me has not had the candour to let us into the 
secret history of her early life; and as, among the ancient poets, 
all heroes were the sons of gods, so she makes out for herself a 
birth every way worthy of her would-be illustrious after-life. 
We, however, know something of the matter, and are willing to 
enlighten the reader. But, first, hear her own story. Madame 
St. Elme, alias Madame Moreau, alias Madame Ida, alias 
Madame Van M***, was, by her own account, a Mademoiselle 
Elzilina de Tolstoy, née Van Ayl***. For her mother was a 
Mademoiselle Van Ayl***—* qui avait recu le jour a Maes- 
tricht, 
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tricht,’ and who succeeded to an annual income of sixteen thou- 
sand florins. ‘Une foule de pretendans se disputaient sa 
main,’ but her eyes fell on the goodly form of the excellent father 
of our heroine, and into his hands she delivered the destinies 
of her life. This father was a great man,—no less than Leopold 
Ferdinand de Tolstoy, ‘qui naquit en 1749, au Chateau de 
Verbown sur la terre seigneuriale de Krustova en Hongrie.’ He 
was the son of Samuel Leopold de Tolstoy, Duc de Cremnitz, 
and Catherine Vevoy, Countess de Thuroz. This youthful 
scion, from so illustrious a stock, was adopted by a worthy old 
gentleman named Beniowsky—and at St. Petersburg ‘le 
Comte Pensky offrait de donner sa fille unique au jeune Leopold 
en la dotant d'un million de roubles.’ But the stripling had 
a soul above filthy lucre, and so he fell in love with a certain 
Ida Cromwitz, mece to the governor of the citadel of Pres- 
cae whom he quickly deserted, and then thought better of the 
match with the other fine damsel of the Pensky breed. But when 
he beheld the ‘ taille contrefaite et la physiognomie sans charmes 
de la jeune Comtesse, l’heritier des Tolstoy sentit naftre subi- 
tement dans son coeur une repugnance invincible au mariage 
eS Being obliged to take to his heels from St. Peters- 
urg, he arrived at the Hague, where his ‘taille majesteuse,’ 
and ‘1]’élegance de ses formes,’ found favour in the eyes of a fat 
Dutch beauty, whose money he put into his pocket, recompensing 
her by his hand, and changing the name of Tolstoy for the more 
euphonious one of Van Ayl***. All this description (for we 
have been very exact) looks extremely beautiful on paper ; but it 
has this one pervading fault, it contains not a particle of truth. 
Madame St. Elme (alas! that Truth should wear so plain a 
form) was born within the purlieus of Paris—her mother was 
a chiffoniére, or something equally humble—her father was 
never decidedly nenteeahea and cas at a very early period, 
feeling that she could not descend to menial or degrading 
occupations, joined her blooming person to the bevy of the 
young» respectable and virtuous damsels who nightly peram- 
ulate a narrow slip of verdant ground, commonly called 
the Boulevards of the French capital. These damsels are most 
remarkable for their extreme maiden bashfulness, since they 
avoid morning sun and meridian glare—but when p 
* Night hath measured with her shadowy cone, 
Half way up hill, this vast sublunar vault’—— 
they never fail to come out in shoals, numerous as the brood 
of Erebus, their deeds being as black as its superincumbent 
darkness. 
Here she was seen by some keen-eyed amateur of beauty, 
and 
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and transplanted to his secret bower, for a season. Her 
reign, however, was short, and she was turned adrift. 


* The world was all before her, where to choose 
Her place of rest, and—/ucre was her guide.’ 
And a pretty guide it proved, for it transplanted her to the 
residing seat in one of the lowest cafés of the Palais Royal. 
From this time she became a little ‘ renommée’ among the small- 
beer poets and minnow tritons of the muddy Seine, and she 
gave herself up to the society of the lawyers’ clerks, the low 
actors, non-commissioned officers, gentlemen’s gentlemen, grooms, 
and the other ‘ servum us’ of the French metropolis. She 
distributed her favours Lirgaly and widely, but she lies horribl 
as to the splendour of her intrigues. The ‘ déesse’ of the cafe 
washer highest point of exaltation—from her presiding seat she 
was, indeed, a cynosure to neighbouring eyes, hes her worship- 
pers were at first a troop, of whom Falstaff’s ragged regiment 
were fitting prototypes. By degrees, however, her visitors 
improved in condition. Then she looked and smiled, and ogled 
more -bewitchingly than ever, and reigned supreme. Her 
charms gained currency, and obtained celebrity, and she be- 
came a miniature prototype of the deity of the Mille Colonnes. 
Many were the fops who came to her abode to stare and sip their 
‘eau sucré,’ and many the bourgeois to cram their lusty 
paunches, and grunt sentiment. 
The parson there prov'd all were fools 
Who deem'd a feast a sin ; 
The scholar thought no more of schools, 
But turn’d to tucking in ; 
The lawyer left his boring brief, 
And came his craw to cram ; 
The doctor there discussed his beef, 
Or fowl, or veal, or ham. 
The soft and liquid strain of love, 
Their language breathes so well, 
They used—and cast their looks above, 
Exclaiming, qu'elle est belle ! 

But here, in this very temple of idolatry, when kneeling 
crowds, like the Persians of old, paid reverence to her, their 
parhelion, she got into a scrape with the police. What was 
the precise nature of this scrape we know not; we believe, 
however, it originated in a pilfering or swindling transac- 
tion. She was then removed from her throne of glory, and fell 
into absolute and abject want. The public lost sight of her 
from that period to shortly before the publication of her ‘ Me- 
moires.’ hese Memoirs are not the produce of her own pen ; 
but she has gathered together the filthy matter, while x has 
een 
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been put into its present shape by a young gentleman intimately 
connected with the * Messager des Chambres,’ a journal which 
is the pelitical engine of the newly-appointed French ministry. 
Of the character of this individua we will say nothing; but 
enough has been already said to point out the loathsomeness of 
the ‘Contemporaine.’ During the period of the concoction of 
her work, no means of extorting money from the public were 
left untried by Madame St. Elme and her unworthy paramour. 
We have heard, indeed, that she, on one occasion, sent a letter to 
a gentleman, threatening a publication of some scandalous anec- 
dotes, unless a certain sum of money were immediately paid. 
The gentleman replied, that he had by him a multitude of 
anecdotes of himself infinitely more ‘ piquantes’ than any in her 
possession ; and if the fair bully would give him only half the 
money demanded, she should be instantly furnished with the 
batch! For once, Madame St. Elme and her manly coadjutor 
met their equal. Such is our account of this ym A Spiritual 
Quirote. As it will, however, be somewhat curious, we will 
briefly give the reader a few specimens of her interesting auto- 
biography. 

She was born in Italy (whither her father had gone with 
his Dutch doll), where ‘ au terme fixé par la nature,’ our 
heroine saw light on the 26th of September, 1778, a day 
thenceforth memorable in the annals of female beauty. The 
country, she says, was of the most charming kind—and no won- 
der,—for Dame Nature must undoubtedly, on so glorious an 
occasion, have donned her smoothest look, and 


Sought her earliest wreaths to bring, 
With all the incense of her breathing Spring ! 


Spring, indeed, says the guotation, though our readers will see 
it was somewhat late in autumn. At nine years, she began to 
spout Latin, and wasdexterous in the ‘ Manége,’ in the ‘ Salle 
d’escrime,’ in the ¢ jeu de paume,’ and in the ‘jeu de billard.’ 
She was very fond of riding fearlessly on the ‘ col d’un cheval,’ 
and fetching ‘ des longues promenades.’ Sometimes she was 
placed on a ‘ petit cheval hongrois placeé entre mon pére et ma 
mére. The three must have cut a droll figure on the back 
of the little pony. Oh Richard Martin—thou John Howard 
es brutes—why chen slept the thunders of thy Cruelty 
ct? 

The family quit Italy and return to Holland, fixing their resi- 
dence near Amsterdam. At twelve years of age she meets a 
M. Van M*** in a neighbouring park, and she runs away 
with this extravagant Dutch Lothario, who blusters before his 
father and friends, pours out vapid sentimentalism, determines 


to 
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to marry—and marries, turns-politician and a new-light repub- 
lican, and is taken prisoner by the English, who confine him in 
his own chateau, where some of their officers are billetted. 
Their looks are, of course, savage ; their manners foppish and 
ridiculous ; and the Contemporaine sneers at them with all her 
heart and soul,—for one of them had the temerity to seize her 
hand at the imminent risk of being knocked down by * deux do- 
mestiques qui l’avaient suivie—les poings fermés !’ Among these 
officers was one conspicuous for being ‘ surchargé d’embonpoint,’ 
and ‘ depourvu de grace’ (!) and this was the Duke of York. 
The royal duke, she says, had determined to make her crouch, 
like a suppliant, at his feet, but he was astonished at her equa- 
nimity—(a very stoick—aged thirteen—transplanted among the 
Dutch boors!). The English prince was naturally astounded at 
her great presence of mind. Her bosom was full of heroic 
devotion—the spirit of a thousand queens was regenerated and 
burnt around her heart. What were Palmyra’s princess and 
Egypt's cockatrice, or the illustrious Queen of Prussia, in com- 
parison with this young Dutch housewife,— aged thirteen 
years and a few days! Her laconic ‘je venais, je donnais des 
ordres,’ shows the very portraiture of the Portian times, when 
women for amusement swallowed fire—salamander-fashion— 
and achieved deeds worthy of illustrious song. By the side of 
that ‘ coup des mots’ does not the J ulian tri-verbal boast sink 
into utter insignificance ? The royal prostitute of the Nile is by 
Shakspeare made to exclaim— 


‘ Patience is sottish, but impatience doth 
Become a dog, that’s mad.’— 


But the ‘ mens divinior’ inspires this more modern prostitute. 
She is perfectly cool and perfectly self-possessed, although the 
wound of restraint be rankling deep within her; and she, like a 
truly romantic heroine of the trap door, dark cellar, whizzing 
dagger, and fierce bandit school, effects her own and her hus- 
band’s escape, through a door concealed in the wainscot,—after 
having well bullied the English officers and the Duke of York ! 
Shortly after we find her at Lille—her husband in the ranks of 
the French army, and she in the company of ‘plusieurs femmes 
dont la eeenrnn equivoque.’ We must not be surprised, 
then if, subsequently to this, she assumes male attire, pretending 
to follow her husband to the field of Valmy, but we shrewdly 
suspect for far different purposes, nearer her own heart— ; 
*Foh! one may smell, in such, a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion—thoughts unnatural. 


Her next movement is to a family Chiteau at Harden- 
burg, 
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burg, where her principal amusement was to drive out her 
matlete dressed up in the livery and inexpressibles of a coach- 
man! In their walks she was bedizened as a boy, and 
known to the country people as ‘ le Baron Van-Ayld-Jonghe ! 
The ‘ réle d’un garcon’ she played to her satisfaction, * graces a 
ma taille elancée, A ma tournure élégante :—mes cheveux coupés 
a la Titus, et naturellement bouclés, mes grands yeux bleus et 
mon teint animé me valaient bien des regards des femmes ; les 
plus souvent j’en riais avec ma mére!!’ A hopeful daughter 
truly, and everyway worthy of so virtuous a mother ! 

he lady absconds from home without ary earthly reason, 
having at Utrecht fallen in love with Marshal Ney—by report. 
She heard his praises for valour sounded at a supper table, her 
inflammable heart was scintillated, and exploded ; it was tossed 
into the air, then fell and fell—till it soused full ten thousand 
fathoms deep in love! She accidentally meets with a Colonel 
Meunier, and she thus addresses him:—‘ Colonel, si vous 
écrivez a votre ami (Ney), je vous prie de lui dire qu’ily a en 
Hollande quelqu’une qui prend une part bien sincere a ses 
succés et a sa lesbo pretty message, it must be confessed, 
to a person whom she had never seen ! 


On absconding from her husband’s roof, she enters Utrecht 
(where she was well known and recognised) alone, and in 
male attire. Could impudence or effrontery f° farther? Here 


her arrival and singular appearance become the scandal of the 
place. From this moment she renounces her husband’s protec- 
tion, and, as the newspapers say of the Christmas pantomime, 
when the clown has thrown aside his spangled dress, and giver 
the first horrible grin from his pigment-bedaubed face, here com- 
mence the real jokes and frolicks of the entertainment ; for, from 
this moment, our worthy heroine becomes the filthy instrument to 
the base appetite of every golden sensualist. The days of abject 
idolatry are not yet passed ; the empire of Mammon is more ex- 
tended than ever over the fair forms of creation ; and the 
molten calf has as many abject and grovelling followers in 
these our days as in the balan times of the Israelitish super- 
stition. 
The shifts and changes undergone by this Babylonish colum- 
bine are now quite rapid and varied. The heart of Moreau she 
moves to such a degree that she quite bamboozles the French- 
man into desperate love, and drains the pockets of the besotted 
general. Hoc vitium est meretricibus. She very cunningly 
discovers the dominant weakness of the man—it was passion for 
glory ; and instantly she falls to telling her own adventures 
when she went campaigning, in burnished arms like Penthesilea 
—in 
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—in animal courage, like Moll Flagon. Long did she dwell 
on her 
‘ Disastrous chances— 

Her moving accidents by flood and field— 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach !’ 
And all this is followed by a ‘nailer,’ very much to the Gene- 
ral’s edification, who readily swallows all the sweet sops pre- 
pared by the delicate fingers of his psendo-inamorata. The 
**nailer’ relates to the prowess of a Frenchman named Levey, 
who, being taken by the ‘ insolent foe’ and locked in a ‘ dungeon 
vile,’ which was guarded by six armed men, kicks down the 
door, knocks down all his keepers, and takes them all prisoners! 


The men must, however, have been of the breed of the giants in 
Tom Thumb—who 


* Made the giants first, and then he killed them.’ 
But this story fairly hooked in the open-mouthed gudgeon of a 


General (for she swore to having witnessed the feat), and the 
hero became thenceforth her veriest slave and admirer. 


‘The easy fool gapes, gazes, and—hey! presto! 
Both purse and person’s gone!’ 


But criticism must have an end, and we are already getting tired 
of our task. More stupidity, more absurdity, more improbability 
and folly, more falsehood and bad feeling, we never witnessed in 
any book. Her parents, she confesses, doated on her, and yet she 
casts away her chastity, and breaks her mother’s heart. Her hus- 
band, she confesses, was kind and a and yet she brands 


him with the foul blot of dishonour. er paramour, Moreau, 
she confesses, saved her from starvation, and dealt towards her 
with open-hearted munificence and blind confidence ; and yet the 
return she made him was treachery and baseness, unblush- 
ingly exposing his foibles, his weaknesses, and vices. Even to 
Ney, the god of her idolatry, she behaves with cold-blooded 
deceit, and trumps up stories of the falsest colouring! The 
same conduct marks her whole existence; and these things she 
tells us herself with the most hardened effrontery! We should, 
indeed, pity every individual who had fallen into the snare, or 
suffered pollution from the touch of this glozing and envenomed 
Hecate, Cot for one reason—that the whole is a tissue of the 
most deliberate, the most infamous and the blackest false- 
hoods. That she was a prostitute, we believe, and of the most 
vitiated class, we also believe ; and if she take pride in such 
confession, let her have the full glory of it—the avowal will 
work out its own blistering punishment; for society, for their 
own credit, and for the love of that decency which holds some 

possession 
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possession even among the worst classes, will shun her as though 
she were an object, horrible, monstrous, unnatural, and shrivelled 
with foul and incurable leprosy. For, if the slightest encou- 
ragement were to be held out to creatures of this class, every secu- 
rity for moral character would be lost, every safeguard of virtue 
would bedestroyed, every barrier against contamination would be 
broken down,and virtue would become obnoxious to the malig- 
nant tongue and the perjured slanderer—to the dealer in mischief 
and to the dabbler in corruption! This woman hears of names, 
and learns a few current circumstances relating to illustrious 
characters in her own country (most of them are dead—the sur- 
vivors are either grown hoary with years, or are expatriated, or 
are become wilful exiles, and therefore are in no condition 
to contradict whatever may be alleged against their honest 
names); and these she vamps up into a book, for the purposes 
of dirty lucre—and feeds upon the accumulated filth with a 
ravenous gluttony, similar to that which the Gnome gratifies 
over the putrid body dragged forth from the Charnel-house. 
Of the extreme falsehood of the book the reader will be at 
once satisfied, if he reflect for a moment that, throughout the 
eight volumes, there is not one single isolated fact which, 
before their publication, was not matter of notoriety. Had 
she possessed the secrets of the men whose names she men- 
tions—which she naturally could not have failed to do, from 
her extreme familiarity—would she not have filled her pages with 
the matter thus collected, in order to prick the always prurient 
curiosity of the public. She will perhaps say, that she was with- 
holden from so oo by her tenderness for their reputation—this 
is false, for she has already done her worst, in having endeavoured 
to expose them to universal derision. But the volumes are 
a barren of new interest—and by this very barrenness she 
proclaims aloud the counterfeit nature of her work. Independ- 
ently of all this, the whole work teems with the grossest 
blunders—as to names, dates, facts, and places—as for instance, 
when (she journeyed to London,) she says that the view of the 
Thames skirting the road between Canterbury and Worcester, 
excited her enthusiasm! In this country, a trick has been tried 
similar in character to the publication of these memoirs, but 
it has utterly failed, and the parties have met their reward; 
for though the after-wages of sin be death, their earthly portion 
are heartfelt contempt and universal scorn; added to which, 
the parties in England are, at this moment, feeling the bitter- 

ness of the most abject want. 
If, indeed, so many copies of her work have been sold, we 
hope that they will prove a solemn caution even to the meanest 
—to 
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—to resist the temptations of avarice, and avoid the course 
adopted by this worthless woman; we hope that, by the 
perusal of these pages, all will be warned from that rock on 
which the ‘ Contemporaine’ has been cast, and where she remains 
a sad and melancholy example of perverted and prostituted mind 
and body. We began in somewhat a light vein, but it is time 
to be serious. As the whole work presents so many instances of 
vanity for amusement, so much ignorance for laughter, and so 
much ribaldry for the lash, we might have extended our ob- 
servations to a much greater length but it would be giving 
an importance to the volumes which they do not, in the slightest 
degree, deserve: and we must now conclude, for we have lost 
all patience in the perusal. 

Madame St. Elme attempted the stage, as she informs us in 
the course of her work, and she utterly failed: she has vanity 
enough, and by this her failure it was bitterly wounded ; we may 
therefore suppose, that nothing but the keenest want could so 
overcome her scruples, as to force her on the theatre of her 
former disgrace; but the dire day of want must have arrived, 
for she is again on the eibecanil she has changed the high- 
born audiences of the Theatre Francais for the unwashed fre- 
quenters of the lowest guinguettes. These, now, are her only 
admirers; and on their applause she feeds, and lives, and drags 
out her loathsome existence. 

* Alas for Lais! 
She’s grown companion to the common streets— 
Want her who will, a stater, a three obol piece, 
Or a mere draught of wine brings her to hand ! 
Nay, place a silver stiver in yon palm, 
And, shocking tameness, she will stoop forthwith 
To pick it out,’ 


Added to the stings of poverty, may be mentioned the 
constant festering of a restless and an accusing conscience; and, 
in the course of human events, such is ever the earthly retri- 
bution of never-failing justice. 

To any reader who wishes to spend a pleasant hour in laugh- 
ing at the-absurdities of this Contemporaine, we safely recom- 
mend the volume of M, Sevelinges, wherein the ‘ Mémoires’ 
are exceedingly well analyzed, and their contents wittily and 
ludicrously exposed. 

‘Colonel Duval’ is a book equally reprehensible with the 
Mémoires, but less noxious in quality. It is a farrago of utter 
nonsense and absurdity, full of stale jokes, flat wit, and ribald 
jests. The title-page might prove an attraction to the English 
reader, who, would naturally suppose that the ‘ Fils Naturel de 

Napoélon? 
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Napoléon’ might have many things dark and deep to unfold ; 
but the whole is a fictitious production, intended only to gull 
the credulity of the public, and put money into the booksellers’ 
and author’s pockets. The Colonel is just as apocryphal a 
person as Bombastes Furioso, and the ruse is everyway un- 
worthy any respectable bookseller. 

The * Homme du Monde’ isthe production ofa man well known 
in the literature of France, M. Ancelot. It is, nevertheless, 
a miserable production, void of all fitting action and interest. 
The situations are awkward, the language insipid, and revolt- 
ingly unnatural. The Man of the World is an ill contrived 
odd kind of a character—velut egri somnia. He is a per- 
son of forty, whom the author supposes to be thrown into 
the diplomatic career, honoured by the confidence of mi- 
nisters and employed on important missions. This indivi- 
dual is described as the abstract and essence of selfishness, but 
his only claim to this character lies in a case of base seduction. 
Mr. Ward has delineated selfishness otherwise in one of the pro- 
minent characters of ‘ De Vere.’ Libertinism and sensuality are 
nearly allied to rank selfishness, it is true; but, if M. Ancelot’s 
sole intention were to paint these vices abstractedly, then about 
fifty pages of his four volumes would have been ample space : 
sufficient would it have been to have said,—Such a one was a 
man of fortune and address—such a one was a young, unpro- 
tected female—the latter was seduced by the former—she was 
deserted—and died of a broken heart. Seduction may form a 
component portion of selfishness, but selfishness does not pre- 
dicate seduction. M. Ancelot’s hero, therefore, is a complete 
failure. 

The Man of the World has a son, the offspring of an early 
intrigue ; the mother of his son has died a victim to her impru- 
dence, and the cruel neglect of her seducer ; and the young man, 
brought up under a feigned name by the generosity of a friend of 
the Comte de Senanges, (the ‘ Homme du Monde’)and arrives at 
manhood, without being able to obtain from his father a name or 
a station in society. Now the author has fallen upon the expedient 
of making this son fall in love with a young girl named Emma, 
who is at the same time the object of the Count’s dishonourable 
views, The young man, Arthur de Brémont, is, of course, a per- 
fect model of every virtue ; but he is rejected, while the Comte 
de Senanges makes an impression on the fair one. The author, 
however, has endeavoured to justify, or at least to render more 
probable this preference, not by making the Count a most fasci- 
nating person in _ of hisage, but by making Arthur de Brémont 
a young pedant. The Count de Senanges, whose attentions seem 

to 
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to be a matter of rivalry among the fair sex, succeeds in awakening 
the affections and the vanity of Emma; and he pursues his object 
without any obstacle, and with wonderful facility: in fact, the 
author, assuming that we are perfectly convinced of his hero’s 
talents in the art of seduction, as well as diplomacy, thinks it un- 
necessary to create any of those incidents, which, while they open 
the field for the delineation of character, serve also to keep up 
the curiosity and attention of the reader. The Count and Emma 
are together at the chateau of a Madame de Terny, by whom 
she has been educated ; and it is there, under the roof of her pro- 
tectress,—of her mother—that the fatal crime is accomplished. 
There is at the end of the park a pavilion: there the Count 
asks meetings from his victim, which she grants him: at the 
third of these interviews, he tries the effect of the sublime to 
triumph over the innocence of his victim. He draws from her the 
avowal which his vanity had led him to hope for, and improving 
upon his advantage, he repeats earnestly, ‘ Emma, tf you loved 
me, tf you loved me!’ Thunderstruck by such a torrent of elo- 
quence, and conscious of her weakness against the danger, which 
for the first time breaks on her mind, she tears herself from the 
Count, and attempts to fly: but, unfortunately for her, a hor- 
rible storm is just raging, and it is thus, under the auspices of 
a clap of thunder, that the man of the world obtains his fiendish 
victory. This, however, our readers will instantly recognize as 
a theft from the Hunting Party in Virgil. 

The fall of Emma is now accomplished, and the plot of the 
yiece is laid; but how isit to be unravelled? The Man of the 
Vorld, the diplomatist, more than forty years old, abandons, as 

might be expected, the victim of his vanity, and leaves her for 
his diplomatic pursuits. In the meantime, Arthur de Brémont 
arrives at the chateau; observes Emma’s depression of mind ; 
and guesses what has passed. Emma is unable to keep her fatal 
secret from a man gifted with such deep penetration, and con- 
fesses, moreover, that she loves her seducer. But soon the signs of 
her dishonour become apparent, and she attempts to drown her- 
self. Arthur prevents it ; and determines—‘ en preux chevalier’ — 
to oblige the Count to make reparation by marriage. This M. 
Arthur de Brémont is certainly a gentleman of peculiar constitu- 
tion—for after his resolution, instead of avenging the woman of 
his heart—he gives trite lectures on morality, and, as may be 
supposed, is ridiculed by his rival. Patience, however, has its 
earthly limits—De Bremont meets the count at a ball, and re- 
proaches him with cowardice ; De Senanges conceives it impos- 
sible to avoid the quarrel, and determines to seek the life of his 
ownson. Luckily, General Melcourt, the friend of the oon 
an 
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and son, and who had been the protector of the latter’s youth, 
prevents the duel, by disclosing to Arthur the story of his 
pee ay As the story is managed, this is downright ab- 
surdity. 

auithin absurdity is, the proposition of marriage made by 
Arthur to Emma, in order to save her reputation: “for the 
world,” he tells her, “‘ you will be my wife, to me you will be as 
sister.” But the author has deemed it necessary to add a 
crowning trait to the infamy of his hero’s character. Emma, in 
despair, has quitted Madame de Terny’s abode in the night, to 
goand die ina hovel : Arthur follows her, and arrives only in 
time to see her expire, and to pay her the last rites. Alone, he 
follows her remains to the grave ; and it is at that melancholy 
moment that he meets his father for the last time. The Count’s 
brilliant equipage crosses their path; seated between two 
beautiful women, he casts a careless glance on the funeral pro- 
cession, and then pursues his sunshine career of gaiety and 
glory. 

There is as little poetical justice as there is truth in the por- 
traiture of the Count de Senanges, and, yet, such is M. Ance- 
lot’s conception of a man of the world ! 

The work, moreover, is full of silliness, licentiousness, and 
false colouring. The language is weak, and faulty to a degree 
—and the wktle is unworthy of even a young author's ‘ coup 
d’essai ’—to say nothing of a man who has, in his time, enjoyed 
some share of popular approbation. Better things should have 
been expected at M. Ancelot’s hands—but he has wofully 
belied the promise of his early youth. 





Art. XI—Erik den Fyortonde. En Dramatisk Dikt. af Bern. 
Beskow. Stockholm, 1828. 

We have long thought the poets of Sweden to be more suc- 

cessful in their lyrical than dramatic efforts, and we still 
retain this conviction after a perusal of the volume before us, 
which we notice on account of the great sensation it has excited 
in Sweden. ‘The author has styled his work a ‘ dramatic poem,’ 
and has divided it into two parts: the first, Erik Konung (King 
Erik) being a sort of historical drama, after the manner of 
Schiller’s Piccolomini, to which the poet refers in his prefatory 
remarks. The second part is more properly a tragedy, and 
entitled Erik’s Forsoning, (Erik’s Atonement). The poet, him- 
self, seems to consider the first part incapable of becoming an 
acting piece ; and while we fully agree with him in this, we 
must 
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must dissent from his opinion, that the latter part is more suited 
to scenic representation. To us, Mr. Beskow appears to have 
taken an erroneous view of his subject, when considering the 
character of Erik as peculiarly tragical: for, we may ask 
whether a king, who, though naturally amiable, is totally de- 
ficient in mental vigour, and from mere weakness is guilty of 
pranese excesses, which induce a long train of misfortunes to 
1imself and others, can be called a fit hero for the tragic writer. 
There is certainly something mournful in the fate of Erik, but 
none of the stirring energy or lofty purpose of the truly tragic 
hero. A subject may be melancholy, yet not tragical—it may 
furnish matter for beautiful lyrical effusions—yet be wholly 
unsuited to the purposes of tragedy, which, we think, is the 
case with that chosen by Mr. Beskow for the poem, of which 
we propose to take a brief review, confining ourselves within 
the closest possible limits. 

At the opening of the first part, the young King appears in 
all the splendour of regal power, but is chiefly remarkable for 
the extreme mildness and forbearance of his character. ‘This 
serenity of mind is, however, shortly after disturbed by the 
appearance of the fair Catharine, a lady placed under the care 
of Erik, and of whom he becomes very deeply enamoured. 
He avows his passion ; and, on hearing that Catharine has an 
attached friend among the courtiers of his suite, his jealousy is 
aroused, and urges him to deeds of lawlesscruelty. Ni/s Sture, 
having dared to lift his arm against the King, is sentenced to 
an ignominious punishment; and when Maximilian, the lover, 
though not the beloved of Catharine, is found in her presence, 
he is condemned to death, and executed. The first blood, thus 
unjustly shed, only further excites the fury of the King, who, 
in a state of frenzied agitation, seeks the prison where Sture is 
confined. His distraction may be inferred from the following 
brief soliloquy, which he pronounces when going forth to 
Sture’s dungeon.— 


Whither do ye lead me, gloomy powers ! 

I know that I am yours! for that my soul 

Is pledg’d to you in blood—innocent blood! 

1 will obey your call—but free, unforced, 

My hand must strike the blow. Who is there asks 
For murder, and will chain the murd'rer’s arm ? 
Your mandate shall be speedily fulfill'd. 


The scene then changes to the prison, where Sture is seen, 
sitting at a small window, with a book in his hand. 


Sture. How beauteously the sun's last glory gilds 
The lofty summit of yon moss-grown tower! 
VOL, WU. NO, III, 7 So 
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So play'd the golden visions of my hope 
But yesterday, round Sweden's diadem : 
They now have fied, like yonder fading rays, 
And night envelopes me with chilly gloom. 


He rises, and Erik appears from behind, struggling violently 
between his thirst for vengeance, and his sense of honour. At 
length he staggers forward with uncertain steps towards Sture, 
who, on perceiving him, bends his knee in homage, and is 


stabbed thus kneeling by the King. 


Erik. 


(in a low tone) Die, traitor ! 


Sture. (taking the dagger from his wound, and presenting it to the king) 


My liege ! 
That word doth wrong me— 
(With dignity) | am a Sture! 


(The guard now appears in the background, and among them the Chancellor 
Persson, muffled in a cloak.) 


Frik. 


(to Sture) Ha! Thou sayest well. 


(He attempts again to wound him, but lets the dagger fall—then turning 
away he covers his face with his hand, and Persson beckons to one of the 
guard, who pierces Sture with his halberd.) 


Sture. 


My wife! my father !—O kind heaven !—(dies.) 


Erik, as awakening from a dream, casts a glance on him, and starts back- 
ward with amazement. After a moment's pause he rushes out, exclaiming, 


* His hapless father !” 


The King is now driven from crime to crime, and we have 
a striking scene in the forest, where, amid a storm of thunder 
and lightning, he enters wildly, disguised in the habit of a 
peasant. 


Erik. 


Whither shall I fly for safety ? 
(Grasping a rock.) 
Can I not move thee, and beneath thy base 
Myself and crime entomb? Whate'er I touch 
Appears to hate and shun me ; and the earth 
Beneath my footstep trembles. 
( The lightning rends a tree near him.) 


Ah! wherefore 
Didst thou fail to smite my guilty head ? 


For thou wert aim'd at me, albeit the hand 
Could not direct the blow—O, Thou on high! 
‘Lhine aim is not unerring—ha! ha! ha! (Laughing distractedly.] 
But lightning often follows, flash on flash— 
Here will I stand, beside the stricken tree, 
Perchance a blast may mercifully slake 
Its burning thirst in blood of the accused. 
O! heav'n, canst thou, then, be so poor in darts ?— 
‘Thy thunder is an idle boast without 
Its bolt. Roar on! roar on !—for now I see 
There is no terror in thee! 

(Perceiving Beurreus enter) 

Ha! another 

Traitor here ? [Eat 








Beurreus 
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Beurreus follows, and is put to death by the attendants at the 
command of Erik, and Catharine, who, in her love for the king, 
seeks him through the forest, at length finds him seated beside 
the dead body; but he does not recognise her. In the fourth 
act, however, his madness seems to have yielded to the gentle 
influence of love; and softened by repentance, he becomes re- 
conciled with his brother John, whose imprisonment and escape 
had disturbed the public tranquillity. The Prince makes but 
an ill return for his brother’s lenity—immediately renewing his 
machinations against him. Before the plot is ripe for explosion, 
the King celebrates his nuptials with Catharine, and the Coro- 
nation scene is one of the finest portions in the piece. The 
King, with Catharine standing beside him, takes his seat on the 
throne, surrounded by his courtiers and the estates in the 


Rikssal (hall of the estates) at Stockholm, and thus addresses 
the assembly :— 


That from my father’s throne I still can see 
You, Swedes! surround my rightful sceptre here, 
For this the glory be to God alone! 
With wearied hand at length the brother's strife 
Its blood-stained flag hath folded peacefully, 
And ‘mid the gen'ral joy we now but need 
An heir unto your love, and my felicity. 
You all remember how, of late, I won 
Your praise, when wooing Albion's maiden queen.* 
Then did you leave me an unfetter’d will— 
If that a speedy union were not formed, 
And I (as heretofore your fav'rite Wasa) 
Would raise a native bride unto my throne— 
Freely to choose among the northern maids, 
The feeling of my heart my only guide. 
(He rises with emotion.) 
If beauty—heav'n's reflection upon earth, 
If virtue—beauty's reflex in the heart ; 
If intellect—that purest ray of light ; 
And feeling—the angelic bond of union: 
If beauty, virtue, intellect, and feeling, 
Entitle to the golden diadem and throne, 
Then have I found a maiden who is worthy 
That you should hail her as your Queen. Oh, Swedes! 
(Pointing to Catharine.) 
There she stands, by Nature formed to be a Queen ! 
(With dignified energy.) 
Who blames my choice, may boldly speak his mind.— 


4 (A pause.) 
A silence—deep as was Creation’s, when 
The first form'’d woman met its wond'ring gaze— 
Seems now to fetter each approving tongue. 
(He descends from the Throne.) 
* Queen Elizabeth —£d, 
P2 Catharine, 
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Catharine, stand forth! and bend thy knee. 
(He draws his sword, and touches her shoulder.) 
Now, rise!—descendant of a noble line— 
Thy blood, thy race are both ennobled now— 
None prouder shall be found in Sweden's realm !— 
The arms, to designate thy dignity, 
May be the cusmt~beehd beauty’s emblem,— 
And Sweden 's bearing of the three gold crowns !— 
Is Catharine worthy of the Swedish throne ?— 
(To the assemblu.) 
All. Yes—she is worthy !—Long may live the Queen! 

In the fifth act, we find John and several discontented barons 
in open rebellion against the King, who makes a brave defence, 
in which he is supported by Mornay, the chief of the Scottish 
guard, with his followers ; bat is at length driven to the Castle 
of Stockholm, where he threatens to blow himself up, should 
the rebels insist on making him prisoner. When, however, an 
asylum is offered to him, he surrenders to John, who ascends 
the throne in despite of his younger brother, Charles, a partner 
in the revolt, and claiming to share in its advantages. With 
this usurpation of John, the first or introductory part of the 
poem concludes. In our cursory notice we have confined our- 
selves to the delineation of the more prominent features in Erik’s 
character, abstaining from any particular notice of the other 
personages, none of whom, indeed, possess peculiar claims on the 
reader’s attention, if we except the usurper, whose despicable 
duplicity and artful nature are represented with considerable 
power and strict historical truth. The whole of this first part 
may, we think, be justly termed a well drawn historical picture, 
but not a dramatic work. 

We now come to the second part, styled, by the author, a tra- 
gedy, to which, as we have already mentioned, he considers the 
first asa sort of dramatic introduction. This division of the 

»0em is called Erik’s Férsoning (Erik’s Atonement), because 
tis sufferings in prison may be considered as a retribution for 
the crimes committed by him in the earlier part of his career. 
The poet certainly seems to have done all in his power to render 
the royal hero interesting ; but still this second part, whatever 
he may think of its dramatic effect, is liable to this objection 
in common with the first,—that the plot is imperfectly con- 
ceived and developed. Detached portions there certainly are, 
which represent the King supporting his reverses and unjusti- 
fiable imprisonment with a fortitude truly noble, and these must 
always have a charm for the reader ; yet we question whether 
an audience could find in them a sufficient compensation for 
the confused and unsustained nature‘of the piece. ‘The scene, 
in which, after years of separation, Catharine visits her husband, 


1S, 
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is, indeed, a touching picture; but many expressions of the un- 
happy pair serve to detract from the interest taken in their fate, 
while the prolixity of their mutual effusions becomes tedious to 
the reader, as, we should imagine, it must to the spectator. 
An offer of assistance is made to the King by Mornay, who 
communicates a plan formed in concert with Elizabeth, Queen 
of England, for his deliverance, by means of the Scottish guard. 
The King, holding it beneath his dignity to fly, refuses his 
assent to the oar scheme, and wishes for a public inter- 
view with his brother. He says :— 

Through eight long years of lone imprisonment 

Have | been taught to judge myself and fortune. 

On loftier ground I form my fix'd resolve : 

My cause is good and noble—dastard flight 

Could but disgrace it; and against me arm 

The brave, who are my best defenders now. 

Convoke the States of Sweden! let them be . 

The arbiters between myself and John. 

My voice shall rouse them like the thunder’s sound, 

And by their King’s lament they shall be moved! 

Alone will I stand forth, and unattended,— 

Save by my sorrows and my virtues. Great 

In myself, my triumph shall be there 

More solemn, than when mercenary slaves 

Surrounded me with feigned obedience. 

Cleared by the people—pure before the world, 

I shall from the assembled States retire 

To calmness, peace, and a secluded hut. 

Thus shall my bonds be burst—or never ! 

Through the mediation of the amiable and pious Queen 
Catharine Jagellonica, the consort of John, Erik is permitted to 
appear before the King and the Estates in convocation. The 
reigning Monarch manifests some compunction for the ill-treat- 
ment experienced by his brother; but the Papal Nuncio, Pos- 
sevin, appeases him, by pointing out the paramount nature of 
his duty to the Church, and by granting him absolution for his 
crimes, future as well as past. The third act brings Erik be- 
fore the King, the Council, and the Estates, in the Church of 
St. Nicholas, at Stockholm; and it must be admitted that this 
scene is a highly effective one, a praise which is merited more or 
less by every scene of the third act. John addresses the assem- 
bly with all the crafty smoothness of his character ; whilst Erik, 
conscious of a righteous cause, is bold and undisguised in 
speech and bearing. When the King puts the question, whe- 
chee Erik should be liberated or not, and some voices express 


dissent, he thus addresses the unfortunate prisoner :— 


John. Well! thou hast heard a sentence which by me 
Must not be slighted—for the people's voice 
Is that of God; and, if there be on earth 


A doom 
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A doom infallible, ‘tis surely this. 
Shouldst thou have aught to ask, declare it now! 

Erik. What callest thou the people's doom? Let now 
That people answer, unrestrained and free, 
As when among our hills and vales they rove 
With feeling pure as is the air they breathe :— 
But have no hope to hear their sentiments 
From crowds like this, collected by the wind— 
Cameleon banqueters on empty air, 
Court favour, and a monarch’s promises !— 
Is this th’ Albirjarting of olden times, 
Where Freemen sat in judgment with their King! 
Where stood the Swede upon his soil with pride, 
Not on the throne steps slavishly, as now ? 
No!—then this vaunted people's doom I scorn. 
For say, how oft has not this voice of God 
Proclaim'd its humble homage unto me, 
And yet hath hurl'd me from my rightful throne— 
Has promis'd freedom, yet still fetters me ? 
Did not the very crowd, which now demands 
My life from thee, in other times require 
Thy head, in name of the Estates from me? 

John. 1 see that thou art still distracted. 

Erik. Once 
Indeed I was, when from the dungeon’s gloom 
I call'd thee forth to light and liberty, 
And those, my lieges, meant me well, who then 
Another counsel gave me. But ‘tis past— 
And now “tis meet that I forget what I have borne 
As Father, Brother, King—since here I stand 
A downcast, injured, and defenceless man, 
Whose bitter tears have more than made atonement 
For all the crimes committed by mankind. 

[With deep emotion.] 

He is no longer king, who speaks—ah! no— 
A simple man—a wretched, miserable man! 
Then be the past forgotten—with the pomp 
Which makes me still a stranger to your heart. 
Behold in me a human being—not a beast— 
My breast is warm with feelings like your own ; 
My form, like yours, is sensible to pain! 
He who, among you, hath a spouse belov'd, 
Let him reflect that mine is torn from me ; 
He who, among you, boasts a hopeful son, 
Let him remember mine is robb'd from me ; 
He who, among you, lives from sorrow free, 
Let him be mindful that the prison bread 
Is dealt to me for death, and not for life: 
He who, among you, breathes in Heav'n's free air, 
Let him but think how Erik's breast hath been 
By dungeon vapours during eight long years 
Consum'd. Before you all I here complain— 
Each Father, Son, and Husband be my judge. 
Is there a husband, son, or father found, 
Who still would see my sufferings prolonged, 
Let him stand forth—and now declare his cruelty. 


A general 
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A general silence follows the conclusion of this address, 
whereupon the King becomes alarmed, and orders Erik to be 
removed, but the Duke Charles interferes, and wishes to rescue 
his ill-used brother. Erik, however, blaming his violence, 
begs him to be gone, a request which he obeys, highly indig- 
nant at the way in which his offers of assistance are received. 
When Duke Charles and his followers have left the Hall, John 
thus appeals to the Estates :— 


* Ye now have witness'd if I am in error— 

The mightiest man in all my realm—a hero 

"Gainst whose victorious arms I could not strive, 
And who in popular affeetion boasts 

A two-fold shield, doth beard me in my proper court, 
Yea—in the temple of peace and of the Lord; 

And threatens to destroy by force whate’er 

The King and People for their good ordain. 

What, answer me, have I not thus to fear ? 

Erik. Hear me, O king! and you, right noble Fathers! 
Ye have seen if I, with warlike hand, 

Would trouble your repose. Had I so will'd, 

Should I stand ems defenceless and alone ? 

Would not half Sweden rise in arms against you ? 

Had not my valiant brother won for me 

The liberty I crave? I long for peace. 

Give me but freedom, with my wife and son, 

And wheresoe’r my humble hut may be 

I there shall dwell contented.—Think no more 

Of me—and I will think no longer of my woes.’ 

During the delivery of this passage an aged Warrior has pressed through 

the crowd, and places himself before the king. 

Warrior. So please your Majesty, a soldier, who 
Has serv'd your father and yourself with honour, 
Would beg to say a simple word to you. 

(To some nobles who strive to force him back.) 
I am a humble man—yet shall no lord, 
However high on fortune’s pinnacle, 
Forbid a Swede from speaking with his King. 

John (with affability). Let him speak. 

Warrior. An't like your Majesty : 
In camps have I the custom learn’d, which holds 
When princes, chieftains, and exalted lords 
Would be releas'd from their captivity ; 

Then one, or more must pledge themselves for him 
Who is set free, that he will keep the treaty. 

If he should break his oath, his sureties 

Must forfeit life or goods for such delinquency. 
Now I, together with eleven more, 

Brave brethren in arms, have thought to yield 
Ourselves as hostages, who will remain 

Within thy pow’r instead of Erik—if 

Thou and he will so accept of us. 

No wealth have we to offer but our lives— 
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Wilt thou for him receive such surety ? 
Then is the case concluded— 
(He stretches his hand to the king.) 
There, my hand 
Upon the compact. We are humble men, 
But Erik wills not our misfortune more 
Than that of others. He has ever priz’d 
The lowliest as the loftiest subject's life, 
Then take us as his hostages, and set 
The royal captive free. 
Compassionate emotion begins to prevail among the assembly. Erik 
regards the old Warrior closely, and thus addresses him— 
I know thee well ; 
Thou art the warrior, who at Throndheim show'd 
Such miracles of valour. [Embracing him. 
Now thou wilt 
Expose thy life anew for him, who still 
Hath not discharged his former debt. 
Warrior. Who would not with envy look on me, 
Could I but change my fortune with my king ? 
John. (with emotion.)—And dost thou term thyself a simple 
man ? 
No—thou art noble, and I envy thee. 
O heav'n! when temple sages—lords of earth, 
Confused, cannot discern the right, 
Then virtuous Wisdom, like a pearl, beams forth 
From an unsightly and neglected shell !— 
Can I now doubt what duty bids me do ? 
From this man’s lips resounds the people's voice. 
(After a pause.) —Erik, be trustful! let not hope depart— 
Thy fate is in a brother's hands. 
[He then motions him to withdraw, and Erik, having taken 
a silent farewell of the Warriors, retires, accompanied by the 
same guard which attended him at his entrance. The Estates 
shortly after disperse, on a signal from the King. 


We must now hasten to the conclusion. The pity of the 
King is stifled by the reasoning of the Jesuit Possevin, and 
Erik is reconducted to prison, without any alleviation of his 
fate. The poet, contrary to history, causes the Monk to 
appear as the instigator of Erik’s final doom ; and for this de- 
viation he accounts in the preface, by affirming it impossible, 
that John should have been so depraved as to decree his 
brother’s death. The ascendancy of Possevin over the King is 
confirmed by his discovering a plot against the royal life, in 
which Mornay and the Scots are concerned. The Monk, at 
length, obtains the seal ring of his master, and commissions 
Henricsson, a creature of his own, to despatch the royal pri- 
soner. ‘This missionary accordingly enters the prison, and 
offers Erik the choice of dying by poison, bleeding, or suffo- 
cation ; and on his refusal to choose, presents him with a cup 
of poison. Catharine, who is present, strives to snatch the 


goblet, 
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goblet, but is forced back by Henricsson. She exclaims to 
rik— 

‘ Farewell! we yet shall meet again. 

Erik. Yes! in a better life. 

To Man I make no lamentation, but 

Unto eternity and after times! 

A righteous God shall be my death's avenger, 

And Sweden know me worthy of her tears! 

[He drains the goblet—Catharine breaks from Henricsson, 
and rushes into Erik's arms—when the curtain falls.’ 

We have no _ for further remarks. We shall only ob- 
serve, that the deviations from history are few and incon- 
siderable, and that, as an historical drama for the closet, this 
poem deserves all the praise which it has received in Sweden. 


Art. XII.—Deux Années a Constantinople et en Morée (1825, 
1826) ou Esquisses Historiques sur Mahmoud, les Janissaires, 
les Nouvelles Troupes, Ibrahim Pacha, Soliman Bey, &c. 
Par M.C. D Eleve interpréte du Rot a Constantinople, 
Ouvrage orné d’un Choix de Costumes Orientaux — sot- 
gneusement coloriés et lithographiés. Par M. Collin, Eleve 
de Girodet. Paris. Nepveu, 1828. 

HEN Constantinople fell before the arms of the assailing 
Turk, the majesty of Rome was struck from her seven- 
hilled throne of lofty pre-eminence, to be borne in triumph at 
the chariot-wheels of her barbarous, yet exulting foe. But 
fortune is a rugged and unrelenting deity. The poet’s prayer, 
of old, was vain— 
‘ Injurioso ne pede proruas 
Stantem columnam ; neu populus fremens 
Ad arma cessantes, ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat :’ 

and a deprecatory prayer in these our modern days may prove 
as unavailing. For the war-shout has been uttered, and oppos- 
ing armies have already met in bloody conflict. A power is 
even now marching against the Descendant of Mohamed, which 
may force the proud unbeliever to crouch in submission at the 
feet of a modern conqueror, Then may, perhaps, be again 
heard, within the walls of the imperial palace, but uttered by 
far different lips, the Persian distich, repeated by the Turkish 
chieftain in his sweet hour of triumph. 

‘ The spider hath woven her web in the palace of Emperors, 

And the owl hath sung her watch-song in the towers of Efrasyiab.’* 


* See Lord Johv Russell's establishment of the Turks in Europe. 


Our 
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Our present object, however, is by no means to enter into the 
wide field of politics, or to discam the probable result of the 
Russian invasion of the Turkish territories. ‘That measure is, 
doubtless, pregnant with important consequences ; but a more 
convenient time may be found, when the range of possibilities 
is contracted, and the respective proceedings of the European 
cabinets have given us surer and stabler grounds for argu- 
ment. Then, indeed, some few words on the tendencies of 
Russian power, and the affairs of Persia and our Oriental pos- 
sessions, may not be amiss; at present, our inclination does not 
lead us to indulge in mere idle conjectures, and arguments on 
premises which may be faulty, and postulates which may be 
false—and we therefore turn to more agreeable occupation, 
particularly as we possess some information which we feel 
assured will be thankfully received by our readers, both be- 
cause it has been obtained in a singular manner ; ond because 
it is of a novel character, and may e confidently relied on for 
its correctness.* 
We must, however, say a few words on the book at the head 
of our article. A great deal has been written upon the Turks, 
but very little, it must be confessed, to the purpose ; very little, 
indeed, can be known of a people with such exclusive habits 
—and yet no people in Europe are on all sides so easy of 
access. European intelligence and ceaseless activity are wor king 
around them, but their portion is settled ignorance and poane- 
lified, unredeemed barbarity ; as if heaven were wrathful : 
their perverted faith, and they were destined to be a ol 
tion as accursed as that other unhappy race, whose doom has 
been ‘ to become a by-word and scorn among nations ;’ or 
wherefore the gloom of i ignorance in which the Turkish mind sits 
enshrouded, w hile life, and animation, and vigour, and intellect 
are hovering round the regions of their own Tartarian horrors ? 
An European may reside for years in the at Eastern ca- 
pital without knowing aught of the Turkish domestic economy, 
or understanding one jot of the origin of their customs, the true 
state of their manners, or the right tendency of their institu- 
tions. How, indeed, can he acquire information, when Pera 


* It may be remembered, that in our first Number, we gave an article on the ‘ pre- 
sent state of Turkey,’ and we informed our readers that it was the production of a 
Fanariot Greek. The present paper owes its existence to the same source, and we still 
keep in reserve another on the Seraglio, It may be as well to remind our readers, that this 
writer enjoyed the office of Secretary Interpreter to the Porte, which is the hig she st situ- 
ation that a Greek subject can attain. He was afterw ards employed in the prin« ipal 
ministerial appointments in Wallachia and Moldavia, and is now in Greece, about the 


person of Capo D’Istria: we have, indeed, heard that he has some share in the manage~ 
ment of naval affairs in that country. 
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and Galata are the limited quarters for his habitation; and 
rendered, besides, odious in the chaste eyes of a true believer as 
the abode of polluting Christians and unclean infidels? The 
only work of any accuracy, and lately published in this coun- 
try, is the production of anamiable and learned individual—Dr. 
Walsh, The portion on Turkey in the *‘ Modern Traveller’ con- 
tains the united excellencies of every writer, past and present, 
on this important subject, and cannot be too frequently con- 
sulted for correctness of information perspicuously delivered. 
This observation, indeed, applies to the whole body of that 
work, which, taken altogether, is not exceeded by any similar 

ublication throughout Europe, and reflects great credit on the 
indefatigable spirit of the publisher, and the correct taste, deep 
reading, and patient industry of the editor. The present per- 
formance, in Seni: throws but little light ona dark subject. It 
is divided into seventeen short chapters, which are severally de- 
dicated to the most obvious topics for remark, and even these 
are skimmed along in the lightest possible manner. The illus- 
trative plates are well executed and correctly delineated, and 
will repay the trouble of inspection; while the few anecdotes 
and oi throughout the volume may give amusement to the 
sofa lounger—and such, we are afraid, must be the highest soar- 
ing of its ambition. 

There are three chapters, however, more interesting than the 
rest : the first is devoted to the sultan and his ministers, whose 
bloodthirstiness, atrocity, venality, avarice, and corruption, 
are sufficiently testified by a number of facts which the author 
has sedulously collected. The other two (ch. ix. x.) contain 
a succinct account of the first incorporation of the Janissa- 
ries—their military career—their turbulence, and _ restless, 
bloody, and rebellious spirit—and their final massacre. For- 
midable as were the Pretorian cohorts of the Western Empire, 
the daring actions of this abominable band of bloodthirsty and 
riotous butchers exceed the utmost conceptions of our sober 
imagination. At length, when their excesses were consum- 
mated by flagrant rebellion, Mahmoud raised the sacred stan- 
dard,* and utterly crushed this ever-active foe to internal peace. 
The author’s remarks on the priesthood are extremely scanty ; 
and as both these topics possess the deepest interest for European 
eyes, we do not scruple to lay before our readers such infor- 
mation as we happen to possess. 


* For an account of the Turkish Oriflamme, or Sacred Standard, see D’Ohsson’s 
* Tableau.’ 


to 
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To give a precise idea of the Ottoman clergy, we should 
begin by the Souhtas, or Mohamedan students. The word 
souhta is Persian, and signifies, in its proper sense, something 
done. This name has been extended to M ussulmans, clerical stu- 
dents, &c., as expressive of their application to studious labours. 
There are sia called medresses, established in the interior of 
all the imperial mosques at Constantinople, Adrianople, and 
Broussa, in Bithynia. No other Mussulman, of whatever rank 
or condition he may be, except a clerical Mussulman, is entitled 
to be admitted into them. The pupils first study grammar,* and 
then Arabic and Persian poetry,{ and rhetoric.{ When consi- 
derably advanced in the Arabic language, they apply themselves 
to reading the koran, and its commentators, as well as the 
books which treat of civil law. Finally, they study logic, § 
natural philosophy, || and metaphysics,] in Arabic works, 
written by the Saracens (Cherkins), who translated Aristotle. 
Totally neglecting mathematics, they pursue the study of 
judicial astrology, ** reduced to real quackery, which super- 
stition and ndaie have declared to be the most sublime 
branch of human knowledge. History +} and geography {f{ are 
the studies the most neglected among the Ottomans. In the 
first place, they have no universal history. That of the Arabian, 
Ibni-Khalédoun, §§ the historiographer of the Khulefas or the 
princes, who were the successors of Mohamed, is the most 
copious ; and even of this, the Ottomans possess only the first 
ania translated into Turkish. Hodza Tarihi is the historian 
of the Ottoman emperors. After him, several Turkish chro- 
niclers drew up private histories of the sultans of their time. 
There are also histories in the Persian and Turkish idiom, with 
respect to Dzenghiz-Khan, and his successors, and to Timour- 
Leng. But, for the want of the means of printing, these manu- 
scripts are so rare and so dear, that they are to be found only 
in three or four libraries belonging to rich Ottoman individuals ; 
and this scarcity is further increased by the frequent confisca- 
tions, which disperse the collections of books, and the repeated 
fires in the city. In a word, the most learned Turks are so igno- 
rant of universal history, ancient and modern, that they know no 
other than that of the Khulefas, or the Saracen princes, and of 
the sovereigns of the Ottoman dynasty (Selatini ali Osman). And 








* Sarfou nahiv. + Chiirou nazmi., t Imi béyan. 
§ Ilmi méany. || Ilmi Tabiy. © Imi baadé-t-tabiy. 
** imi nudzm. +¢ Ilmi tévvarih. tt Imi Dzografia. 


§§ We have seen a beautiful manuscript of the first volume of his history sold at Con- 
stantinople for a hundred and twenty pounds. 
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even these, written by vile slaves, and dictated under the swords 
of tyrants, deserve not the title of history. As for geography, 
the Turks have not the slightest idea of it. The celebrated 
Arabic geographer, Aboulfada, is totally unknown to them; 
nor is his geography to be found in any public or private 
library in the capital cities of the empire. Teenie the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century appeared a system of 
Geography in the Turkish language, printed at Constantinople, 
and entitled, Dzihan-Nouma, or the exhibition of the world. 
The interpreting secretary of the Ottoman porte, Jacovaky 
Argyropoulo, produced a geographical work in Turkish, which 
was printed at Constantinople, and dedicated to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mahmoud Efendy, who bore the surname 
of Huglias.* Constantine Typaldo, of Cephalonia, Chargé 
d'affaires of the Ottoman Government at Vienna, had printed 
there in 1806, in the Turkish idiom, a geographical chart of the 
Ottoman empire, and a map of the world. Nevertheless, this 
is a study little pursued by the Turks. 

Such is the sum of information possessed by the Souhtas, or 
clerical students. They are chiefly from Syria and Asia Minor. 
Very few are from European Turkey. They are the most 
savage, the most fanatical, the most turbulent, and the worst 
subjects among the Turks. Their number is so considerable, 
that Constantinople alone contains above ten thousand of them. 
They perform in their clerical quality the service of the 
mosques ; their daily sustenance is regularly furnished out of the 
revenues of those temples, and they are lodged in the numerous 
cells annexed to them. Their chief is the great Mufti. It is 
from their order that, according to the constitution of the Ot- 
toman clergy, all the Ulemas, or members of the high priest- 
hood, must be drafted, by gradual promotion, from the degree 
of muderiss, or professor, to that of grand Mufti. But as they 
are poor and unprotected, they arrive very seldom, and at a 
very advanced age, to supreme clerical dignities. It is necessary 
that eminent merit and extraordinarily favourable circumstances 
should éoncur to exalt a simple student to these posts of Kazi- 
askeres and of Mufti. The greater number of these Soutahs 
reach only the ranks of simple cadis or judges of Naib, or sub- 
delegates of the judges in the towns and villages. Riches, 





* Mahmoud Efendy, having been first secretary (Sir-Kiatiby) of the ambassador 
Youssouf-Aghiah-Efendy, at London, in 1798, was promoted to the post of minister for 
foreign aflairs, on account of the political and diplomatic knowledge which he boasted of 
having acquired in England. To prove the extent of his intelligence, he th vught it 
sufficient to panegyrise the English and their government, whose constitution he was far 


from understanding. His rivals, to mark him as the enthusiast of infidels, gave him the 
nickname of Englishman, and called him Ingliz-Mahmoud, 
birth, 
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birth, and patronage, the powerful instruments for worldly 
advancement, exercise a great influence among the Ottoman 
clergy. After having been subjected during fourteen years 
to various examinations (imtihan), on the progress of their 
studies, the souhtas become professors, and then the eldest 
among them are promoted to the rank of molla, or superior 
judges. These posts of molla are eight in number; that is to 
say, those of Galata and Eyoub, suburbs of Constantinople ; 
those of the cities of Scutari, Smyrna, Thessalonica, Larissa 
(the capital of Thessaly), Haleb in Syria, and Jerusalem. 
Their function lasts a lunar year. Succeeded by others, they 
wait for three or four years before their turn of promotion 
arrives: when they obtain (in order of seniority) the four su- 
perior degrees of molla, which are those of Adrianople, Broussa, 
Cham, or Damas (the capital of Syria), or Misr, or Cairo (the 
capital of Egypt). Of those four molla, the two senior become 
molla of Mecca and Medina; and of these, one is promoted to 
the rank of Istambol-efendy, or master of the salien at Con- 
stantinople. He has the inspection of all the provisions of the 
capital, and is to take care that they are sufficiently abundant, 
and are sold at the fixed prices. The step from this rank is 
to that of kazi-asker of Natolia, and then to that of kazi-asker 
of Roum-ily, or European Turkey ; and, at last, to the supreme 
rank of grand Mufti. The kazi-asker of Natolia is only the 
judge of the civil affaits of Asia Minor, while the jurisdiction 
of the kazi-asker of Roum-ily extends over all the provinces of 
the empire. The grand Mufti bears the title of Sheikhoul]-islam, 
or Dean of Islamism (orthodoxy). He is generally called 
Véliyou-u-niam, or Master of the Graces. his post is called 
Mekami fetva pénahi, or the Sanctuary of Sentences. These 
fetvas, or sentences derived from the dligiane and secular code, 
are decisions on civil, criminal, and state affairs, such as the de- 
claration of war, or the conclusion of peace. The Sheikhoul- 
islam, with the two cazi-askers, always resides at Constanti- 
nople. The hotel of the Sheikhoul-islam*, is called Sheikhoul- 
islam-capoussi; whither the grand Vizier, the Ministers of the 
porte, and the Aga of the janissaries frequently repair to hold 
extraordinary councils on the important affairs of the empire. 
The Sheikhoul-islam, when he presents himself to the Sultan in 


* The Oriental people, in order to render their expressions more energetic, generally 
use the part for the whole. For example, to point out a house, they say a odzak ) 
hearth. Instead of saying the sultan’s palace, the grand vizier’s palace, the Sheikhoul- 
islam’s palace, the kazi-asker’s hotel, the aga of the janissaries’ hotel, they use a kind of 
metalepsis, and say babi-humayoun, or imperial porte ; babi-aly, or sublime porte ; 
Sheikhoul-islam capoussi, kazi-asker capoussi, aga capoussi, hi 
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his Seraglio, is always accompanied by the grand Vizier. At 
their entrance, the elton rises to receive them, makes them 
sit on the carpets called ihram, and they are served with 
coffee in his presence. The Sultan addresses the Sheikhoul- 
islam, by the title of efendy, or lord. On the death of the 
Sultan, it is he who performs the functions of imam, or Mo- 
hamedan priest, recites the prayers for the dead on his death- 
bed ; and, approaching his ear, mumbles to him in a low voice 
the telkin,* or instruction addressed to the dead by the imams. 

Surrounding the hotel of the Sheikhoul-islam are several stalls 
occupied by doctors of law, who sell, for money, fetvas to all 
who consult them on their suits; and who, informed of the sub- 
ject in question, prepare the fetva, which is afterwards pre- 
sented to the mufti, who confirms it. These fetvas are written 
on little pieces of paper, and exhibited at the tribunal. Their 
formula is as follows. ‘ Zéid (some one litigating party) having 
made a deposit with Umr (his opponent), to be returned in a 
year, sale Umr, who is the depository, to restore it to the 
possessor, in case the demand be made two or three years 
after?’ At the bottom of this interrogatory, the doctor of laws 
adds either the word olour (yes), or that of olmay (no). 

The Nakibowl-Eshrraf, or chief of the Emirs, is one of the 
members of the high clergy. There are also ulemas, whose 
function is in the Sultan’s Seraglio. They are four in num- 
ber. The two imam,+ or the Sultan's almoners; his first 
physiciant and the judge§ of Affairs relative to the revenues 
of Mecca and Medina, the inspector of whom is the chief 


* Sultan Osman being dead, the Sheikhoul-islam approached his ear, and began softly 
to recite the telkin to the corpse. The grand vizier of that time, the celebrated Raghib 
Pacha, was present at this funeral ceremony. ‘ How!’ said he to the Sheikhoul-islam, 
‘do you pretend that the dead listens to your instructions and advice;—he who, during 
his life, never listened to you ?? In truth, Sultan Osman was imbecile, and governed by 
his eunuchs and buffoons; he indulged in all kinds of folly. 


+ Kbunkiar imamlari 

t Hekim-Bachy. The sultan’s first physicians are grossly ignorant of the art 
which they profess. They are empirics; or, rather, quacks. But, urged by fear 
of the risks which they run in cases where their efforts are unsuccessful, they 
always consult European or Greek physicians, who have studied medicine in the 
European Universities. These foreign physicians are often accused of having un- 
dertaken to poison the presumptive heir to the crown, and are put to death by the 
latter,on his elevation to the throne. The present Sultan ordered the assassination 
of the physic ian of the Seraglio, Lorenzo, a native of Pisa, because he was suspected of 
having been in the conspiracy to poison him, by order of Sultan Mustapha lV. The 
chief Turkish physicians frequently play a rather important part in the affairs of the 
empire. That of the present Sultan, whose name is Massoud Efendy, bad so won upon 
the favour and esteem of his master, that he was consulted by him in all the affairs 
of government. After the death of the Sultan’s mother, he was deposed, and expelled 


from the Seraglio: and his chagrin was so excessive, that he fell into a sickness, of 
which he died. 


§ Haréméin Mufettichy-éfendy. 
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of the black Eunuchs. These four ulemas, invested with the 
honorary titles of Molla, of Mecca, and of Medina, or with 
that of Istambol-efendy, have the right of immediate succession 
to the rank and post of kazi-asker. But before a simple 
souhta can arrive at the superior posts of kazi-asker and mufti, 
a period of twenty-five years must elapse ; however, it is other- 
wise with the sons of first viziers, rich lords, and grand ulemas. 
The latter, abusing their credit and influence, procure for their 
children from their birth the honorary title of Muderriss ; and 
afterwards of the other degrees, without everfilling them. So 
that the sons of these powerful persons scarcely attain the age 
of twenty-five, before, having passed rapidly through the in- 
termediate ranks, they become istambol efendy, and after- 
wards kazi-askeres,* at the age of thirty, and eventually 
Sheikhoul-islam. The same process is followed with respect to 
those who enjoy the favour of the Sultan. The latter directs the 
Sheikhoul-islam to give diplomas of promotion to his favourites, 
and the dean of the ‘ Mohamedan Orthodoxy’ obeys implicitly 
these orders of the padichah, his master. Thus the greater num- 
ber of the ulemas, owing their rank to birth, riches, and the 
credit of their fathers, or to the favour of the Sultan, have no 
ersonal merit ; and their presumption is only equalled by their 
ignorance. Having passed their youth in the indolence of plea- 
sure, and the excesses of a disorderly life, they retain their vices 
in an advanced age. Surrounded from their infancy by flat- 
terers and corrupters, they are full of audacious vanity ; and as 
the sacerdotal cloak frequently inspires ambition and intrigue, 
they become plotters, pretend to govern the state, and on the 
least obstacle which they meet with in their ambitious projects, 
contemplate the overthrow of the established order of things, 
foment revolution, consecrated under the banner of religion. 
All the revolts of the Janissaries, without exception, were the 
work of the ulemas. All the dethroned Sultans owe their 
misfortunes to the intrigues of the high Clergy. Sometimes 
the principal actors, and sometimes the partisans of the grand 
Viziers, it was always the ulemas who conceived, forwarded, 
and effected the ladle, ue revolts of the Janissaries. We 
will, hereafter, speak more fully on this point. Such are 


* The most influential of these kazi-askeres becomes mukialem& murahhassy, or 
Minister of the Conferences. He retains this function several years, according to the 
favour which he enjoys, until he becomes mufti. A cazi-asker, called Minister of the 
Conferences, was so arrogant towards the European diplomatists, that, one day, Wallen- 
bourg, the first interpreter of the Austrian mission at Constantinople, having communi. 
cated to him an affair on the part of the internuncio, received for answer, that he had 
not time to listen to such nonsense. Wallenbourg, indignant to find the official commu- 
nications of his court treated as nonsense, replied, ‘ One of us talks nonsense ; but it 
is not I,’ 
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briefly, the institutions, the functions, the influence, and the 
abuses of the Ulemas. 

Osman I., the founder of his Dynasty, according to the sys- 
tem of all conquerors, gave for life, as an appanage, * and 
in fief + to the co-operators in his victories, a large portion of 
the land which he had obtained by conquest from the Mo- 
hamedan princes of Asia Minor ; as well as from the emperors 
of Constantinople, and granted them the titles of begler-beg, 
or princes of pripces; of baihe-beg, or chiefs of the army ; of 
pachas or governors ; of agas, or masters; and they retained, 
even when not in actual service, these titles, as well as 
the accompanying privileges. Although, according to the 
principles of the Tatar cédévis, or nomads, a simple Turk 
may aspire, by his personal merits, to the first employments of 
the empire; Osman recognized the rights of birth, and the 
sons of the great dignitaries had the titles of bey, or princes ; 
of tzéléby, or noblemen; of kichi-jadés, or gentlemen; of 
odsek-jadée, or descendants of distinguished ancestors ; of sahib- 
hanédan, or illustrious families, with many prerogatives. 
Orchan, the son, and successor of Osman, followed his father’s 
system. The sons and grandsons of military chiefs, in the 
reigns of those two conquerors, proud of their exploits, and of 

‘those of their fathers, powerful in the Ottoman armies from 
their personal merits, rich, moreover, from the plunder of con- 
quered nations, and from the rewards which they received for 
their bravery and labours, already began to give uneasiness to 
Orchan’s successor. They bore the glorious title of Evladi 
fatihan, or Sons of the Conquerors. They were to be feared 
by Murad, the more because his dynasty, not being yet consoli- 
dated, and consecrated by time, had enemies sufficiently power- 
ful for its destruction. These enemies were the Emperors of 
Constantinople, the Princes of the west, the Shahs of Persia, 
and, above all, the Sultans of Egypt, who alone were at that 
time reputed by the Mohamedans as true caliphs, or legitimate 
successors of Mohamed ; as they protected the two sacred towns 
of Islamism, Mecca and Medina. All these considerations 
obliged Murad I. to strengthen himself, not only against his 
external enemies, but also against the constantly-increasing 
pretensions of his own military chiefs. He consequently formed 
a legion composed of young slaves chosen for their bodily 


* Malikiane. 

+ Arpalik; a Turkish word, which is derived from arpa (barley). M.de Pouque- 
ville bas been led into an ersor by Dr. Coray, who, ignorant of the Turkish idiom, has 
given to this word the signification of the Greek word dgragew, to despoil. Arpalik 
among the Turks signifies a fief granted by the sultan to a governor for the support of his 
horses. 
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strength, who had no connexion or relation whatever with his 
Mohamedan people, and who were not to know any other 
chief, benefactor, or supporter but himself; and consequently, 
whose interests were to be identified with those of their 
master. 

This military body was at first destined to be the guardians 
of the throne, and the zealous executors of the personal designs 
of the Sultan, rather than the defenders of the national in- 
terests. It was for these reasons that Murad I. called it koul, 
or Body of Slaves especially and inviolably attached to his 
person; while he gave it, at the same time, a denomination 
more important and more imposing, that of yent-tzer, sig- 
nifying in Turkish, the new army. Murad, in creating this 
corps, wished not only to consolidate and perpetuate its 
existence, but to silence the clamours and rivalry of his 
more ancient troops. As this new corps was composed of 
young renegade soldiers, he seized this pretext, and conse- 
crated it by the authority of the Mussulman religion. Po- 
litical, crafty, and a Mohamedan, hypocritically pious, he 
thought to work upon the superstitious imagination of his 
people, by confiding the consecration of this nucleus of the 
new army, not to the high clergy, but to the chief of a re- 
ligious Mussulman order, who generally enjoyed the reputation 
of a great saint (Vély). This juggler was called Hadzy-Bek- 
tachi-Vély; won over by Murad, he advocated, most strenu- 
ously, the great utility of the formation of this corps. He did 
more; he adopted it, he blessed it, he consecrated it as the 
supporter of the Mussulman religion; and, in concert with 
Murad, lie assumed the title of its founder.* 

This army, rapidly augmenting, was divided into infantry 
and cavalry, which latter was subdivided into two corps, the 
Sipahs and Silihdars.| But the infantry was more valued 
and better provided for than the cavalry by Murad, who had 
sufficient genius and military experience to feel that infantry 
constitutes the principal force of armies. To give increased 
consideration and consistency to this new corps, the Sultan de- 
voted his own sons to its service, and constituted them Janis- 
saries from their birth. From the time of Murad L., to 
that of Mahmoud, al] the Sultans and their sons were con- 











* The janissaries were called Hadzy-bektache odzaghi, or the hearth, the family of 
Hadzy-Bektache. 


+ Persian words, which signify military and armed men, In days of parade they 
wore on their heads a kind of helmet, to whieh was attached a long and broad piece of 
white felt, descending to their shoulders. This felt represented the sleeve of the cloak 


which Hadzi-bektache wore when he blessed and consecrated them. 
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stituted Janissaries. The ceremony of their adoption took 
place in the following manner :—On the birth of a son to the 
reigning Sultan, the grand vizier, all the ministers, the grand 
admiral, the mufti, the two kazi-askers, repaired in great 

omp to the Seraglio, to congratulate their master on the 
birth of the Sheh-zadi. The chief of the black eunuchs pre- 
sented to the sultan the child wrapped in rich stuffs. The 
koul-kehayassi, or lieutenant of the corps of janissaries, was 
then introduced, and the Sultan, taking his son, placed him in 
the arms of the lieutenant, to prove to him that the infant was 
a janissary, The lieutenant, after having kissed the hem of 
the wrapper of the Sheh-zadi, received him from the hands of 
his father, and then gave him to the chief of the black eunuchs, 
who carried him to his mother in the Harem. The corps of 
janissaries being exclusively, and by its constitution, military, 
owing its formation, its credit, and existence to its blind 
devotion to the person of the despot, surpassed itself in every 
campaign, continually gave unequivocal proofs of zeal, de- 
spised perils, surmounted obstacles, and was almost always 
crowned with glory. While the Christian princes led into battie 
only undisciplined troops, under the command of feudal chiefs 
and a crowd of knights, ‘ without fear and without reproach,’ 
but without union among themselves, the Ottoman Sultans 
opposed to them a formidable phalanx, composed of janissaries, 
warlike, disciplined, full of ardour and audacity ;—who aspired 
only to obey one sole master, and to die in his defence. The 
Saracens learned military tactics from the legions of the Eastern 
Emperors. They divided their armies into two wings* and a 
centre, + performed evolutions, sent forward a part of their 
cavalry, covered their flanks with the other part, laid ambushes, 
occupied the attention of the enemy by skirmishes, deceived 
them by false attacks, and frequently resorted to the stratagem 
of turning the enemy’s army. ‘The Ottoman Sultans were the 
pupils of the Saracens in the military art, and surpassed them 
in the artifices of war. { The corps of janissaries was like the 
argyraspides of the Macedonian army. The veterans trans- 
mitted to the younger janissaries the knowledge of the military 
art which they had acquired by long experience. They inspired 
them with warlike ee by reciting their exploits; they de- 
tailed the circumstances of the battles in which they had fought, 
the causes of their defeats and of their victories. All of them, 





* Méiméné, right wing; méisséré, left wing. 

+ Calb. In the history of the Khaliphs, written in Arabic by their contemporary Ibni- 
Khalédoun, are many terms of the military art. 

} Lataifoul’-Hiyeliharb. 
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even the artillerymen, thus learnt their profession. The un- 
disciplined cavalry and the infantry, which the governors of 
the provinces brought as militia, charged first.* The divisions 
of janissaries, as well on foot as on horseback, afterwards rushed 
forwards, and completed the victory, or recovered the day. 
The janissaries were reserved for the most difficult and the ment 
perilous actions.+ They threw themselves into the enemy’ 
entrenchments ; they leaped the ditches, they scaled the walis, 
A succession of brilliant victories rendered them day after day 
more dear tothe sultans; and the number of their conquests, 
augmenting that of their regiments by the incorporation of 
young renegade slaves, made them the only Ottoman army 
which was permanent in times both of war and peace, and, con- 
sequently, the only military, properly so called, of the Ottoman 
empire. To them were intrusted the garrisons of all the forti- 
fied places ; Constantinople was the centre of their power and 
the residence of their chief, who was always chosen from their 
body. There is no instance of an aga of the janissaries having 
been otherwise selected. The protection of the capital was 
intrusted to their vigilance, and they were stationed at all its 
gates and avenues. At the taking of Const: intinople, the Greek 
patriarch was placed, by order of the conqueror, under the 
safeguard of janissaries ; and the officers of one of their regiments 
were appointed to assist him in the execution of the civil affairs 
of his nation. The ambassadors of the Christian powers, by 
virtue of their office, had janissaries for their guard of y7 
nour. The consuls residing i in the commercial towns, and i 


* In the second war, under the reign of the Empress Catharine the Second, the Turks 
lost the decisive battle of Matzia by a misunderstanding 
carbineers, composed of twenty thousand Asiatics under the 
advanced to the first lines of the Ottoman army, 


An undisciplined corps of 
command of Tzaper-zada, 
and discharged their carbines, after 
which, according to their custom, they prec ipitately retired, making a great ontery, iu 
order to reload. This sudden movement was considered as a defeat by the columus of 
janissaries who were close upon them. Alli these columns fell into confusion and fled 
in the greatest disorder. In vain did the grand Vizier, Codza-Youssouf Pacha, with the 
élite of his regiments, endeavour to rally them, and lead them again to the combat. 
The janissaries, struck with panic, dispersed, crying that all was lost, and aban- 
doned their baggage and artillery to the Kussians, who, surprised at so unexpected a 
flight, thought it prudent not to pursuethem. This defeat had consequences so disas- 
trous, that it was one of the causes which compelled Selim to conclude peace. 

+ Among the janissaries was a corps called serden ghetsti, or brave troops, who did 
not require any chief. When any very perilous attack or desperate assault was in con- 
templation, janissaries presented themselves to the general in chief, and engaged to 
perform the action, but on condition of an increase of pay. The commandant in chief 
gave each of them a billet called essame, authorizing an augmentation of pay. They 
then tore the scabbards of their sabres to pieces, to manifest their resolution to conquer 
or perish. They consequently received the denomination of dal-kilitz, or warriors of 
the naked sword. The chiefs of the Ottoman armies had recourse to such men in various 
desperate cases, and succeeded, 
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the ports of the Levant, also availed themselves of the 
janissaries, who were attached to the consulates. Employed 
in all the military stations of the empire, they were not adequate 
to the service; and procured a great many comrades and asso- 
ciates to assist them in the discharge of their duties. The consi- 
deration which they everywhere enjoyed ; the protection against 
the extortions of the local authorities, for all who inscribed 
their names in their regimental lists, daily attracted a pro- 
digious multitude of Turks, especially in Asia Minor, who by 
means of a gift which they made to the Serdar, or the chief of 
the janissaries of provinces, obtained the rights of the corps. 
It was not long before European Turkey, and Asia Minor, saw 
a great portion of their youth enrolled in these regiments, so 
that, during war, when the Aga of the Janissaries took the field, 
he left, as his substitute, a superior chief, bearing the title of 
Sakban-Pachy, or chief of the national guards of the provinces. 
These guards were all janissaries; but an army, which has no 
other profession save that of arms, no other interests save those 
of its corps, and no other country save its barracks, becomes, 
in the end, fatal to the state : and thus, no sooner had the army 
of the Janissaries ceased to be commanded by warlike and ener- 
getic sultans, than it was employed by ambitious and intriguing 
men against the person of that very despot, for the maintenance 
of whose power it had been originally embodied. 

Sultan Suleiman, the Legislator, almost continually exposed 
to the revolts of his own sons, who disputed the succession 
to the throne, (each of them gaining over a party of janis- 
saries,) found it necessary to put acurb on their licentious- 
ness. By a fundamental siulelie, which he made respect- 
ing the order of succession to the throne, the presumptive heir 
was to be, not the son of the reigning sultan, but the eldest 
among his nephews, sons of his predecessor. All these princes 
were immured in the very depth of the Seraglio. When, 
therefore, they ascended the throne, they were not able to 
govern the state, still less to command the army. The 
reins of empire were therefore entrusted to eunuchs and 
favourites, a sold to the best bidder even the post of grand 
Vizier. Luxury, effeminacy, and levity, replaced the gravity 
of the Mussulman character. The Seraglio, becoming the arena 
of a continual struggle between rival favourites, was in frightful 
confusion ; the result of this was the adoption of measures of 
state and sanguinary orders, shocking in their effects and ridi- 
culous for their causes; and the rumour of war was dreadful to 
these pusillanimous Sultans, who had passed a great part of their 
lives in the silent hermitage of the Cafissa. 


A weak 
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A weak tyrant is despised and attacked by his own satellites. 
Ambitious by constitution, the Ottoman clergy p profited by 
the imbecility of these ignorant sultans, and, by t e means of 
religious influence, directed the minds of the } janissaries. The 
insinuated that this body belonged to the clergy by the conse- 
cration which they had received, on their formation, by the 
hands of Hadzy-Bektache; and, consequently, that they ought 
to make common cause with the sacerdotal order, and, in con- 
cert with them, redress the abuses of the government. This 
seductive language on the one side, and on the other the enor- 
mous arrears of their regular pay, produced the first revolt of 
that army against the person of the Sultan. And, woe toa 
nation when established order is overturned by force of arms! 
Having succeeded in his first criminal step, the soldier becomes 
arrogant and overbearing towards authority, and cowardly 
in the presence of an enemy. From their earliest sedition, 
the janissaries began to see in the person of the Sultan an 
insatiable foe, watchful for the moment of revenge. The Sul- 
tan, on his part, considered the army as the probable agent for 
his destruction. This mutual distrust became prejudicial to the 
state, of which it weakened the main springs. The ancient ties 
of mutual interest between the capital and the provinces were 
thus quickly severed,* Wars began to be no louget dictated 
by a spirit of conquest, religious fanaticism, and calculations of 
advantage to the empire; but, sometimes, the Sultans, to dissi- 

ate the tempest of revolt which threatened to burst on their 
heads, endeavoured to occupy abroad the turbulent spirit of the 
janissaries; sometimes the grand viziers, to escape the malignity 
of the favourites of the seraglio, excited an internal war ; and the 
clergy, to preserve and augment their ascendancy, passed alter- 
nately from Sultan to grand Vizier. However, all these half- 
measures, all these palliatives, served but to increase the evil. 
‘The janissaries, supported by the religious influence of the 
clergy, their faithful allies, became daily more violent, and 
their assistance was sought by all parties. Intriguers found 
means to deceive the vigilance of the reigning sultan; and by 
the secret correspondence which they hazarded with the eunuchs, 
who attended the presumptive heir, they plotted sedition between 
him, the janissaries, and the ulemas. Alt kinds of abuses, com- 


* Such was the disorganizaticn of the empire 


», and the depravity of all the func- 
tionaries, that the famous Count de Bouneval, Ahmed Pacha, dared to utter a virulent 
invective, in full council, against the , 


g general demoralization, and recited the famous 
Arabie distich, the sense of which is, “I have seen a thousand masons unable to repair 
what a single sapper has demolished; how could a single mason possibly repair the 
ruin made by a thousand destroyers ? ” : 
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mitted by the janissaries, were tolerated from fear. Finally, re- 
volts became the order of the day ; and the crime of high treason, 
sanctioned by the authority of the clergy, was considered as 
a triumph over the enemy. Thus janissarism spread over the 
whole empire. Everywhere the richest, the most powerful, 
and the most audacious,—everywhere the youth, boiling with 
warlike ardour, enrolled themselves in the regiments of the 
janissaries. As the sultan was a janissary, his guard, the 

Bostandzys, were also of the same order. 
The sailors of the fleet likewise boasted of being so; thus, at 
the explosion of a revolt of the janissaries, the sultan was com- 
letely destitute and abandoned. European Turkey, Asia 
Mino., Syria; all the towns, all the frontier places; all the 
islands which had garrisoned fortresses, induced by the esprit 
de corps, embraced the cause of the revolted janissaries. Their 
sedition, secretly fomented and conducted by the ulemas, some- 
times by the grand Viziers, in conjunction with the latter, 
began by conflagrations, a tacit manifestation of their discon- 
tent; and then by placards (yaftas), in which they stated their 
rievances, and described by name the objects of their hatred. 
he favourites mentioned in these placards, endeavoured to 
calm the minds which they nevertheless irritated by continuing 
the objects of favour; and deceived their weak master with 
regard to the public opinion: so that the janissaries, or rather 
the intriguers, seeing the inefficiency of conflagrations and yaftas, 
burst out into open rebellion. First, all the ortas, or regiments 
of armed janissaries, having at their head their ontas, or chiefs, 
transported from their barracks, their cazgaus, or successors 
to the at-meidarty, or ancient hippodrome, and planted the 
standard of insurrection in that place, where the mosque of 
the Sultan Mehmed is situated. They afterwards sent a de- 
putation to the Seraglio, to make a formal statement to the 
Sultan of their grievances, demanding a prompt and exemplary 
unishment of his favourites. In the event of a refusal, they 
invited the mufti, and the whole body of clergy, to come and 
join them; and they forced the aga of the janissaries to put 
himself at their head. The insurrection then became national; 
the Sultan was deposed and shut up in one of the apartments 
of the heirs. Frequently he was strangled; his favourites 
were afterwards massacred; the new Sultan was placed on the 
throne; and his accession was proclaimed in all the streets of 
the Capital by the public criers. At the same time, his name 
and that of his father was solemnly pronounced in all the 
Mosques. This solemnity was called khoutbe. If the sultan 
hastened to acquiesce in the demands of the insurgents, he 
sometimes 
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sometimes succeeded in averting the storm; but only for the 
moment. His resistance accelerated his destruction ; his con- 
descension merely deferred it for a season. 

Murad [V., uniting athletic strength to energy of character, 
when young, ascended the throne, on which sultans had ap- 
peared and disappeared, like the ombres chinoises. He also 
experienced the violence of the janissaries. In a sedition, they 
tore from him his favourite, the sword-bearer, whom they 
massacred under his eyes. He swore to have ample ven- 
geance, or perish: and undertook an expedition against Bag- 
dad, which he wrested from the Shah of Persia. During 
this campaign he attached to himself Albanian, Bosniack, 
and Kurdish military chiefs, with whom he returned to his 
capital. His principal object, after his victorious return to 
Constantinople, was to exterminate all the heads, officers, 
subalterns, and soldiers of the janissaries who had taken an 
active part in the sedition against him. Strong, from the 
splendour of his triumphs, he took advantage of the fear 
and of the respect which the vanquisher of Persia and the 
intrepid warrior inspired; and accomplished the destruction 
of the turbulent and incorrigible subjects of the capital. 
He also roughly used the ulemas; and as Asia Minor was 
the focus of Janissarism, he sent a Pacha, at the head of an 
army, on the fidelity of which he could depend, charging him 
to destroy all the turbulent Janissaries, and to disarm the 
whole of Asia Minor. This pacha was called Behram. He 
executed his master’s orders to their full extent ; and made such 
a slaughter in Asia, that, to conceal from the knowledge of the 
Mohamedan people the prodigious number of victims, he 
ordered, wherever he passed, deep wells to be dug, wherein he 
cast Janissaries by the hundred; so that, for this kind of 
eens which he invented, he was surnamed by the Asiatics 
Couyoudzy Pacha, or the well-digging Pacha. He disarmed 
all the provinces of Asia Minor,—he did not leave them a single 
musket, but loaded thousands of carriages with fire-arms, which 
he sent to Constantinople. But though Murad had pruned J ants- 
sarism, the root yet remained, and in a few years shot out 
with increased vigour. After his death, a succession of revolts 
deluged the Ottoman throne with blood. It was sedition which 
placed Mahmoud I. on the seat of his ancestors. This prince, 
pacific by calculation rather than by nature, adopted a mode 
of reducing the Janissaries different from that of his prede- 
cessors. He conceived the design of subduing their warlike 
spirit, and promoting a love of repose. He continued their pay, 
allowed them to pursue any trade, and invested them with 
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exclusive commercial privileges; * so that he gained their love, 
and subdued their ferocity. His reign was sufficiently long 
to effect this change. The Janissaries in Constantinople, and, 
by the contagion of example, those without, lost by degrees, 
their military habits. They forgot their predilection for arms, 
and were transformed into shoemakers, confectioners, pipe- 
makers, and pastrycooks. Allured by the profit which they 
derived from their employments, they became attached to their 
shops and work-rooms, which were more dear to them than the 
barracks ; and if any seditious individuals appeared among their 
numbers, they were seized and dispatched by the intervention of 
the Janissary officers. The Sultan, setting the example of an 
indulgence in luxury and amusements, seduced his subjects in 
general into similar courses; especially those of the capital, 
whom he took great care to furnish with abundance of pro- 
visions at a low price. Asfor the ulémas, born and brought 
up in opulence and effeminacy, they lost sight of their ambition, 
forgot their system of intrigue, for want of exercise, and gave 
themselves up to a voluptuous and frivolous life. As the 
Sultan was fond of music, all his subjects, Mussulmans, Chris- 
tians, and Jews, indulged in that art; and it was this epoch 
which produced the Paesiellos and the Rossinis of Oriental 
Music. The name of the celebrated Cantimir was pronounced 
with admiration and respect by Mussulmans, who, forgetting 
his treasons, sung his compositions. + 

Thus the Janissaries were so enervated, that losing their 
turbulence of disposition, they manifested from the reign of 
Mahmoud I., until the death of Selim ILI., but feeble sym 
toms of sedition, which were .easily suppressed before they 
could assume a serious character. They were so degraded and 
despised from the time of the Empress Catharine’s first and 
second wars, that, constantly and everywhere beaten by the 

































* The trade in the products of the two fertile provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia 
was carried on by two companies of Janissary merchants, under the name of Capanlys. 

+ In the time of Cantimir, a Persian prince, called Emir-Ghiou, persecuted by the 
Shah Nadir, took refuge in Turkey. A palace on the Thracian shore of the Bosphorus was 
appointed for his residence, He was fond of music, and a great connoisseur in the art. 
Cantimir was then at Constantinople, living like a private individual, although of a 
princely family. Knowing oriental music in a superior degree, he passed a moonlight 
night in a boat near the palace of Prince Emir-Ghiou, and played upon a guitar, 
of oriental constroction, called in the Arabic idiom tambour. Emir-Ghiou, enchanted by 
the skill of the unknown musician, went down precipitately to the quay, called to him, 
begged him to stop, and invited him to his house. Cantimir yielded to the Persian’s 
entreaties, and afterwards became his intimate friend. He was recommended by him to 
the Ottoman Ministry and to the Shah of the Crimea, and by his good offices was created 
Hospadar of Moldavia, Cantimir was, in fact, a great composer of oriental music. His 
works are considered by the Easterns as masterpieces. His treatise on music, which he 
composed in the Turkish idiom, is generally esteemed and studied, 
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Russian armies, they had not the boldness to play the soldier 
in the streets of Constantinople, or to disregard the autho- 
rity of the government. Had Selim been an energetic prince, 
had not the tyrannical oligarchy of his ministry exasperated 
the high clergy, and all the distinguished persons both in the 
capigalend the provinces ; had the military reform been wisely 
conducted, (that is to say, grounded on the common interest- 
and not on the project of his oligarchical ministry to PP by 
priate to themselves the disciplined troops, and to crus 
their means, the Janissaries, the ulemas, and the feudal lords ; *) 
had not the war with Russia broken out; and had not the 
entrance of the English fleet into the Dardanelles given the 
last blow to Selim’s power, the revolution of 1806 would 
never have been effected.+ 

a what we have just stated respecting the Janissaries, it 

ight be concluded, that if the institution of the corps was 
a of the efficient sources of the aggrandisement of the 
Ottoman empire, it must also be numbered among the prin- 
cipal causes of its decay. Sultan Suleiman, to eradicate the 
intrigues of those heirs who agitated the Janissaries, effec- 
tually established, as a fundamental regulation, their rigorous 
seclusion till their due accession to the throne He conse- 
quently rendered his successors imbecile, ignorant, and inca- 
pable of reigning. Their ae, gave ‘ e Ottoman clergy 
an opportunity for seizing the reins of government, at the 
expense of public tranquillity and safety. The ulemas pro- 
jected, fomented, and authorized, the first revolt of the Janis- 
saries ; and this scheme was constantly adopted whenever their 
interests so required. The sultans keeping on the defensive, 
occupied themselves only with their personal safety, and 
neglected the most important interests of the state, inca- 
pable as they were of directing it. They declared war 





* The diogusting digg of the Ottoman minister, of which the main-spring was 
Youssouf-Aga, the intendant of the Validé, the mother of Sultan Se elim, caused a general 
discontent. The members of the high clergy not finding in the degraded Janissaries of 
that period proper instruments for the subversion of the existing order of things, excited 
underhand the feudal lords of European Turkey, and of Asia Minor. They also nou- 
rished the ambition of the agents and of the powerful pachas. The most distinguished 
among the latter were,—Pasvaud-oglou, Tirsanikly, Dag-Déviren-oglou, Ismael- Béy de 
Serras, Hadim-oglou, Nassif-zadé, Cara-osman-oglou, Aly Pacha de Tépélen, Alien 
Pacha, Ghiourdzy-Osman Pacha, and many others. 

+ The disasters of the Ottoman empire fell on Selim, and precipitated him from 
his throne. We have seen notes from his nephew, Mustapha IV., then the presumptive 
heir, in which he blamed the conduct of Selim. To prove that the prophet was pro- 
voked against him, he attributed all the defeats of the Ottoman armies, and the audacity 
of the Christian, to his predilection for the manners of the Francs. In his confidential 
notes he used the following phrases: “ Mausourou-l-liva déghildir ;’’ that is to say, 
his standards are not blessed by heaven. 
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against their external enemies, to disembarrass themselves 
of their internal foes. This policy of the sultan’s being 
unveiled by the ulemas to the cate these were averse 
to war; so that the Temple of Janus was rarely opened 
among the Turks. By these means the Janissaries Lredually 
lost the use of arms, and their former military experience. 
The reign of Mahmoud I. rendered them so effeminate and so 
degraded,—they became so ignorant of the military art, that 
when Mustapha III. declared war against Russia, notwith- 
standing his immense army, (which amounted to seven hundred 
thousand men,) the camp of which extended from Tultza, 
Matzia, Silistria, and Roustzouk, on the right bank of the 
Danube, to the left bank of the Dniester, he was beaten by 
sixty thousand Russians. He lost, successively, the frontier 
laces ; and all that the Janissaries did, was to fly shameful] 
fore the bayonets of the enemy. They were not less coward] 
in the second war, in 1792, against the same power.* The 
science of artillery was totally neglected by them. The 
war between Turkey and Russia in 1406, further proved the 
military ignorance and the cowardice of the Janissaries; but 
their revolt against Selim reminded them of their ancient 
influence, and of the ascendancy which they had formerly enjoyed 
in the affairs of Government. They succeeded in their oldie 
against this monarch, and demolished the barracks of the regular 
troops, whom they put to the sword. They also massacred the 
Grand Vizier, Mustapha, and his Bulgarian troops, called 
séimans, who, although Janissaries, betrayed the corps, and 
seconded their chief in his designs of exterminating the whole 
order. These two achievements emboldened the Janissaries ; 
and they would have dethroned Mahmoud II., whom they 
detested, if he had had a successor old enough to ascend the 
throne. Although Mahmoud II. has succeeded in dissolving 
their corps, by the stratagem to which he resorted, of planting 
in the interior of the seraglio the sacred standard of Mahomet, 
round which the clergy were required by that sultan, under 
their religious obligation, to assemble ; nevertheless, the spirit 
of janissarism exists in the Mussulman youth, in the clergy, 
sad in the feudal lords. It exists in European Turkey, in 
Asia-Minor, in Syria; and we shall one day, when we expect 
it the least, see the explosion of a terrible revolution, which will 
overturn both the Moslem throne and the Ottoman Empire. 











* In that war, the great Ottoman army having been beaten at Matzia, and dispersed, 
a band of Janissaries, in their flight, perceived a large battering cannon, lying on the right 
bank of the Danube. oat speedily loaded it, turned it against the opposite bank, and 
fired it, exclaiming, ‘Allah sélamet viré. Dogrou Petrebourgha;’ that is to say, ‘ Let 
God direct thee. Go right to Petersburgh.’ 
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SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


The Cat-Raphael.—F ew of our readers can have heard of the Swiss Katzen- 
rafael (Cat-Raphael) ; neither have we ever seen any of his pictures, though 
occasionally his name has come before us as that of a distinguished labourer 
in this his own humble province. What the merit of his paintings may be 
we can only report on hearsay, but to us the life of the man seems not un- 
worthy to be dwelt on for a few moments: therefore we have extracted this 
little notice of him, as another paragraph in the great history of spirit 
warring against matter, of inward genius depressed and perverted, but never 
altogether extinguished, by the himdrances of outward situation. To our 
own minds there is a interesting, almost pathetic, in the biography 
of this poor Cat-Raphael. We have a pleasure in fancying that the rude 
Orson of painting may have had more true pictorial vigour in his heart than 
half a dozen smooth Valentines, that were not nursed, as he, by bears, and in 
the wild forests. Our sketch is from a review in Cotta’s Morgenblatt. 


Iathography. 

Zehn Blatter Katzengruppen von Gottfried Mind, nebst Kurzer Nachricht 
von dessen Leben. (Ten Plates of Cat-groups, by Gottfried Mind, with a 
Short Notice of his Life.) Leipzig. Fleischer. 

The little sheets painted in water-colours, with cats, bears, children’s sports, 
by the Cat-Raphael, as he is called, are generally known, and in the hands 
of many amateurs: it has already, also, been attempted, if we remember 
rightly, to produce fac-similes in the aquatinta style of several of these 
paintings. But the peculiar charm which Mind had the art of giving, in 
particular to his pictures of cats, by the happy imitation of the soft vesvety 
skin of that animal, was, in the copper-plates, in a great measure missed. 
The work here in question presents us with ten expressive groups of cats, 
lithographed in chalk, and executed with all the softness and delicacy that 
distinguish the original. Male and female cats, and the manifold sporting of 
the young about the participant sleeping or dreaming old ones, are rendered 
back from the lithograph with all that character and life which Mind was so 
well able to lend them. The white ground which Mind chose for his figures 
has been here rightly retained, but it looks somewhat strange that the floor 
on which the animals stand is indicated merely by shadows, and on that ac- 
count chiefly the group appears too bald. Mind was in the practice of using, 
besides the shadows, a local colour, which was sufficient for marking the 
floor : the lithograph should have supplied this by some light hatchings. The 
impression of the sheets is good and strong. 

A valuable addition is the well-written biographical notice, which we shall 
here extract :-— 

Gottfried Mind was born at Bern, in the year 1768. His father, but a 
short time before, had come in the capacity of joiner and form-cutter into 
Switzerland from Lipisch, in Upper Hungary, and had fixed his abode at 
Worblaufen, a village near Bern, where he was chiefly employed for the 
paper-manufactory of a Herr Gruner, and soon after his arrival purchased 
the freedom of Pizif, in the Waadtland. Young Mind, on account of his 
weak constitution of body, was in great measure left to himself, perhaps in 
the hope of making him healthier and stronger by the cheap and easy means 
of idle running about. Herr Gruner was a lover of art; during summer he 
had a German artist, named Legel, in his house, a talented and active ne 
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who often, in country excursions, drew buildings and cattle from nature. 
This excited the attention of young Mind in some of his idle rambles: he ° 
followed Legel every where, and watched him while he worked. Legel, 
touched with compassion for the poor boy, showed him what he was engaged 
with, or what he had already finished ; and, in the end, would take him along 
with him in his walks, or amuse him in his own apartment with exhibitions 
of prints. In particular, he allowed the boy, as often as he liked, to turn 
over Nidinger’s Animals, of which Herr Gruner had a collection; and some 
of these Mind was not long in trying to imitate with the lead pencil, pre- 
ferring above all lions, which continued long his favourite animals. These 
attempts Legel from time to time corrected, and, from less to more, the 
youngster at length ventured to copy from nature, like his master, and to 
draw some sheep, goats, and cats. 

His father, the joiner, however, thought that so to draw on paper was nothing, 
and wood the only material on which it was worth one’s pains to work. Ac- 
cordingly, whenever the boy asked paper for drawing, he threw him a bit of 
wood ; so that Gottfried was fain to try also cutting animals in wood, an art 
in which he speedily attained such dexterity, that, by degrees, his wooden 
sheep and goats came to ornament all the presses and mantle-pieces in the 
village. Occasionally, too, he tried drawing likenesses of some peasant-boys 
of Worblaufen, or carving them in wood; and these attempts were found 
not unsuccessful, 

It is unknown on whose recommendation Mind, in his eighth year, was 
placed at the academy for poor children, which Pestalozzi had previously in- 
stituted at Neuenhof, near Bern, Aargau ; but, in the year 1778, we find, in 
the authentic account of that institution, published by the Economic Society 
of Bern, the following short and somewhat-clumsily expressed notice :— 
“ Friedly Mynth of Bossi (Mind of Pizy), of the baillwick of Aubonne, resi- 
dent in Worblaufen, very weak, incapable of hard work, full of talent for 
drawing, a strange creature, full of artist caprices, along with a certain 
roguishness: drawing is his whole employment: a year and a half here: ten 
years old.” Neither do we know how Jong he remained at this academy : 
somewhere between the years 1780 and 1785 he came to the painter, Sigmund 
Hendenberger, at Bern, a man who had formed himself mostly at Paris in 
the Boucher school, but afterwards rather inclined to Greuze's style, 
and who, by his painting of Swiss family pieces, had acquired a con- 
siderable sum of money, and a reputation not undeserved. With this 
— Mind learnt his art of drawing, aud colouring with water-colours, 

., but nothing more: in all the other branches of human knowledge 
he remained at the lowest grade, as that he could with difficulty be made 
to write his name, and for arithmetic he had not the slightest eompre- 
hension. Thus, for example :—once, when he had to pay the postman six 
kreuzers for a letter, and Madame Freudenberger gave him the money in 
two silver pieces, he positively refused to take them and carry them down, 
affirming that two pieces were not enough; and, though his mistress assured 
him that these were equal in value to six kreuzers, still he persisted in his 
refusal, and went on grumbling until the six kreuzers, one by one, were 
counted into his hand. This ignorance and helplessness his master was not 
slow to take advantage of, so that poor Mind never once thought of looking 
about him for a better place. From his entrance into Freudenberger's house 
up to the time of his death, there is nothing to tell of him except that he 
spent his whole life on the selfsame stool, busied in colouring Freudenber- 
ger'’s sheets so long as he was alive, and, after his death, in drawing and 
painting, after his own fancy, bears, cats, and children at play, for the benefit 
of the widow, with the same pitiful day's wages which he had formerly 
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received from his master. Many artists, after Freudenberger’s death, would 
gladly have taken poor Mind into their service, but, like his beloved cats, he 
was so attached to the house, to his corner and its appurtenances, that he 
constantly turned a deaf ear to such proposals ; and, at last, when Madame 
Freudenberger came to observe that the people wished to buy away her 
Friedli from her, she ceased to let them come near him; and only at rare 
times, and by way of special favour, allowed a few acquaintances, whom she 
could depend on, to visit him in her presence. She used, for the most part, 
to sit beside him herself, with her knitting implements, spurring him on to 
work. When he had to copy any of his drawings, he usually sketched the 
outline of it against the glass of the window ; and if, on these occasions, it 
chanced that some boy, some cat, dog, or other street passenger he might 
think worth looking at, withdrew his eye for a moment from the work, his 
taskmistress failed not to squall forth—* Gaping out again! Not a bit of 
work done all day! Sit down with thee! Mind thy paper, and give over 
spying!" How meanly he was kept in regard to clothing—how he had to 
sleep, for his life long, in a child's bed, far too short for him, for want of a 
straw mattrass—and how, under sueh continual toil and miserable con- 
straint, he at last sank, and died of water in the chest, it is now needless-to 
say or to lament. We turn, rather, to the more pleasing contemplation of 
what Mind, in this most unfavourable situation, nevertheless succeeded in 
performing, and rendering himself as an artist. 

Mind's special talent for representing cats was discovered and awakened 
by chanee. At the time when Freudenberger was painting that since-pub- 
lished picture of the peasant cleaving wood before his cottage, with his wife 
sitting by, and feeding her child with pap out of a pot, round which a cat is 
prowling, Mind cast a broad stare on the sketch of this last figure, and said, 
mm his rugged, laconic way, “ That is no cat!” Freudenberger asked, with 
a smile, whether Mind thought Ae could do it better. Mind offered to try; 
went into his corner, and drew the cat, which Freudenberger liked so much 
that he made his new pupil finish it out, and the master copied the scholar’s 
work—for it is Mind's cat that stands engraven in Freudenberger's plate. 

Nevertheless, it was not till after Freudenberger's death that Mind fully 
developed his peculiar talent for the objects to which, subsequently, through 
his whole life, he applied himself with such special affection, and which, 
accordingly, he came to represent with such fidelity and truth. The condi- 
tion of peasant children, their sorrows and joys, their sports and bickerings 
—the coarse insolence of the richer, the timid dispiritment of the needy, all 
stood in lively remembrance before his fancy, which liked to go back into 
that first and only period of his freedom, though, perhaps, also of his beggar- 
hood. In Freudenberger’s school he had learned a natural and easily com- 
prehensible arrangement of little groups, and a neat, dainty manner, in 
which wise it was no difficult task for him to represent such scenes with truth 
and grace. Thus we find these pictures of his, which, for the most part, are 
painted on small sheets, his sports, banterings, quarrellings, sledge-parties 
of children, with their hali-frozen but still merry faces, in their puffy yet 
not unpicturesque costume; his beggar-boys, with their rag-ware on their 
backs, are almost always genial and pleasing. In the course of his narrow, 
in-doors life, he had worked himself into a friendly, nay, as it were, almost 
paternal relation to domestic and fire-side animals, especially to cats. While 
he sat painting, a cat might generally be seen sitting on his back or on his 
shoulder ; and many times he kept, for hours, the most awkward postures, 
that he might not disturb it. Frequently there was a second cat sitting by 
him on the table, watching how the work went on; sometimes a kitten or 
two lay in his lap under the table. Frogs (in bottle) floated beside his one . 
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and with all these creatures he kept up a most playful, loving style of con- 
versation, though, often enough, any human beings about him, or such even 
as came to see him, were growled or grunted at in no social fashion. His 
countenance, especially in later years, was a mixture of the bear's, the lion's, 
and the human, for most part of a dull brick-colour; so that many people, 
particularly children, were afraid to look at him. In figure he was very small, 
and bent; but, at the same time, had hands and fingers of extraordinary 
size and coarseness, with which, nevertheless, he produced the cleanest and 
prettiest drawings. His chief diligence and carefullest elegance he brought 
to work in the painting of his beloved cats. In right delineation of their 
forms he had the art to seize the general nature of this animal, and, in the 
portrait-like indication of their various physiognomies, to give back the spe- 
cific character of each. The sycophantie look full of falseness, the dainty 
movements of the kittens, several of which are sometimes painted sporting 
round their dam,—all this, in the most multifarious postures, turns, groups, 
sports, and quarrels, is depicted with a true observance of nature, nay, one 
might say with genius and fidelity. 

On Sundays and winter nights, Mind, by way of pastime, used, out of 
dried wild chesnuts, to carve little cats, bears, and other beasts, and this 
with so much art that these little dainty toys were shortly in no less request 
than his drawings. It is pity only that insects, such as frequently exist in 
the interior of chesnuts, have already destroyed so many of these carvings. 

At the Barengraben (bear-yard) in Bern, where a few live bears are always 
to be seen, Mind passed many a happy hour; and, between the beasts and 
him there seemed to prevail a singularly confidential feeling. The moment 
Friedli—such was the name Mind was best known by in Bern—made his 
appearance, the bears hastened towards him with friendly grumbling, sta- 
tioned themselves on their hind feet, and received, impartially, each a piece 
of bread or an apple out of his pocket. For this reason, bears too, next to 
cats, were a favourite subject of his art; and he reckoned himself, not un- 
justly, better able to delineate these animals than even celebrated painters 
have been. Moreover, next to his intercourse with living cats and bears, 
Mind's greatest joy was in looking at objects of art, especially copper-plates, 
in which, too, animal figures gave him most satisfaction. 

Herr Sigmund Wagner, of Bern, who possesses a choice collection of 
copper-plates, frequently invited Mind, on winter Sunday evenings, to his 
house, and would then show him his volumes. While Herr Wagner might 
be writing, reading, or drawing, Mind, grumbling to himself half-aloud, 
made his remarks on each sheet, and frequently enough gave a true, stub- 
born, rugged judgment even on the most celebrated masters, especially on 

ictures of ammmals ; for, among these, nothing pleased him but the lions of 
Rubens, of Rembrandt, and Potter, and the stags of Ridinger ; the other 
animals of the latter he declared to be falsely drawn. Even the most ap- 
plauded cats of Cornelius Vischer and Wenzel Hollar could not obtain his 
pee. After such picture-reviewing he used to drink tea with Herr 
Wagner ; and it seemed as if the baked ware presented therewith was some- 
what to his taste. Such evenings were, to a certain extent, his heaven upon 
earth ; nevertheless, he sometimes replied to Herr Wagner's invitation with 
a “could not come,—his Biisi (puss) was sick,—he must stay with her.” 
Another time he signified “ that Biizi was like to have kittens to-day, and 
so it was impossible to leave her.” 

Mind seldom drew from Nature; at most he did it with a few strokes. 
His conception was so strong, that, whatever he had once strictly observed, 
stamped itself so firmly in his memory that, on his return home, and often a 
considerable time afterwards, he could give it back with entire fidelity. On 
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such occasions he would look now and then, as it were, into himself; and 
when, at these moments, he lifted his head, his eyes had something dreamy 
in them. 

An increasing disorder in the breast had put him past all exertion for the 
space of a year; and, on the 17th of November, 1814, a paroxysm of his 
malady carried him off, in the 46th year of his age. 


Historische und Politische Denkwiirdigkeiten des Kiniglich Preussichen 
Staats-Minister. J. E. Grafen von Gortz; aus dessen hinterlassenen 
Papieren entworfen. Cotta. Tiibingen. 


However rich the literature of the Germans may be in other respects, it is 
certain that they cannot vie with the French in the number or excellence of 
their diplomatic memoirs. It|is, we think, as natural as indisputable, that 
the French should excel in describing the political intrigues in which they 
have always been the ablest actors. This opinion is inno degree altered by 
the Memoirs before us, which are compiled from the writings of a statesman 
belonging to the school of Frederick II. They certainly treat of interesting 
matters, and are among the best of their kind that we have read in German ; 
but there is a{eertain gaucherie which clings most provokingly to Germans 
when they treat of politics, and which makes the perusal of their diplomatic 
writings a very ponderous affair for the general reader. All, however, that 
could be hoped from a German writer on political transactions has been 
effected in the present work, and with regard to the subjects handled we think 
a consideration of them indispensable to the historical inquirer into the affairs 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The Count von Gortz, of an ancient though not wealthy German family, 
after having finished his studies at Leyden and Strasburgh, entered, in 1755, 
into the service of the Duke of Saxe Weimar, upon whose death he became 
Governor of the two young princes, Charles Augustus and Constantine, the 
elder of whom was the late Grand Duke of Weimar, the faithful friend of 
Herder, Goethe, and Schiller, and the patron of their literary labours; a 
prince unquestionably the most accomplished and virtuous of whom Ger- 
many has had to boast in modern times. In fulfilling the important duty 
confided to him, Count Gértz became acquainted with Frederick of 
Prussia, by whom, in 1778 (when Charles Augustus had assumed the 
reins of government), he was employed in a very delicate mission to 
the Duke of Zweibriicken, respecting the Bavarian succession. The happy 
conclusion of this embassy, by which the ambitious views of Austria were 
frustrated, raised the Count in the esteem of Frederick the Great, who 
seems to have made this mission the test of Gortz’s diplomatic abilities. 
In the same year he was appointed Grand Maitre de la Garde Robe and 
Minister of State in Prussia; and, after the bloodless termination of the 
war concerning the Bavarian succession, commonly called the Kartoffeln 
Krieg, the confidence of the king appomted him to the important post of 
ambassador to the court of Catharine of Russia, There the Count remained 
during six years, and we do not think that he appears to have made a very 
distinguished figure among his diplomatic colleagues, Sir ——— Harris, 
Count Segur, and Count Cobenzel, the English, French, and Austrian Am- 
bassadors, At all events, the friendly relations between Catharine and his 
royal master were weakened during his stay at the Russian court. Frederick, 
however, seems to have estimated the services of his ambassador more by 
their zeal than success, for the long stay of the Count at St. Petersburgh, and 
the favourable reception with which he was honoured on his return, prove 
that the royal confidence in him was unshaken. After the death of Frederick, 
the Count was employed in various diplomatic affairs until the year 1806, 

when 
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when, after the unhappy catastrophe which befel Prussia, he retired to Re- 
gensburg, where he lived esteemed and beloved by all who had the happi- 
ness to know him. He died on the 7th of August, 1821, in the 84th year of 
his age, universally lamented. 

For the prevailing taste of our times, which so much relishes the anec- 
dotes and gossip of politics, very little is done in the memoirs of the Count 
von Gértz ; but, for the historian, and the historical reader, who wish for a 
clearer insight into the affairs of Europe during the years 1770 and 1780, 
few works could be found possessing more powerful interest. 

The first, and only volume which has yet appeared, comprehends the poli- 
tical transactions, in which the Count was more or less engaged, from the 
outset of his diplomatic career till his return from the embassy to St. Peters- 
burgh. We here give a passage from the book, which may prove interesting 
te the attentive observer of the present posture of affairs in the East of 

urope. 

‘In ee eee 1780, Catharine caused a medal to be struck, on which was 
represented a flash of lightning smiting the great Mosque at Constantinople ; 
and, to the other titles of the Empress, was added that of Propugnatrix 
fidei. \mmediately on the birth of Constantine (the present Grand Duke) 
another medal was struck, but soon after recalled. On the one side of it 
was the bust of the Empress—on the other a small rising star; Russia, with 
the child standing between Hope (who pointed to the star) and Religion: in 
the background was the pm of St. Sophia at Constantinople ; the birth- 
day of the Prince was marked beneath, and above a motto in the Russian 
language, signifying ‘ the junction of three.” The designs of the Empress 
on the European possessions of the Porte, appear more particularly from a 
map taken in the year 1783, though not published, and which Catharine 
affixed to a work, in the Russian language, compiled by herself for the in- 
struction of her grand-children, and entitled, Continuation of the Principles 
of Studies. At the foot of the map, to the right, is seen a pedestal, orna- 
mented with the Russian arms, enwreathed with laurels, and on which are 
inscribed the words “ Greece and the Archipelago.” A genius, standing at 
the side of the pedestal, supports the Russian escutcheon with his right hand, 
and in his left holds a javelin, horse-tails, and banners, bearing a crescent 
and other trophies ; in the distance is seen a Russian ship sinking one of the 
Turkish vessels. The way in which the countries on the map are designated 
by colours, serves to show such of them as were intended to furm the New 

recian Imperial Kingdom. On the north-west the map begins with the 
territory of Ragusa, and is bounded on the north by a line from the Bay of 
Venice, passing through Scopia, Sophia, Philipopolts, and Adrianople, to the 
Black Sea. 

* From this line to the southern point of the Morea, the map is coloured 
yellow, as are the Ionian Islands, and those of the Archipelago, including 
Mytelene and Samos, though both the latter are by geographers appro- 
priated to Asia. To the westward, a small part of Sicily and Naples is 
coloured green; and, towards the east, a part of Natolia is bounded by 
another line, beginning a little to the north of Pendarachy (before Heraclea), 
and terminating at the Bay of Syria. This part of Asia Minor, and the 
islands on its coast, are coloured red, as also Candia, Lemnos, and three 
other small islands in the vicinity. 

‘This map—(wrote Hatsberg, Frederick's minister, to the Count, who 
had described it for the information of the Cabinet)—this map is as valuable 
to us as the knowledge of the compact of partition. 

*So remarkably provident were the plans of Catharine, that she intended, 
with the assistance of the Emperor Joseph of Austria, to form two great im- 
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rial powers in Europe—the East and the West. “ The Empress (said 

oseph, when at St. Petersburgh, to the Grand Duke Paul) has great pro- 
jects. She will leave Rome to me, and keep Constantinople for herself, in 
order to restore the old imperialities of the East and the West. This would 
do very well, were we alone the rulers of the world.”' 

Some interesting and amusing particulars are related of the parsimony of 
Frederick, which is known to have degenerated in the latter part of his reign 
to downright avarice. The following reply of his Majesty to an application is 
peculiarly striking. A Cabinet Minister had presented a memorial, pointing 
out the necessity of defraying some extra expenses incurred by Count Gortz, 
and Frederick wrote on the margin, “ Il faut done payer, mais nous n’avons 
pas l'argent.” 

In taking leave of these Memoirs, we must repeat our strong recommen- 
dation of them to the historical reader. 


Obras Literarias de D. F. Martinez de la Rosa. Tomo premer ;—Poeticas. 
Tomo Tercero, Poema di Zaragoza ; Viuda de Padilla, Tragedia ; la Nita 
en Casa, la Madre en la masiara, Comedia, Paris. 

Tue author of these pleasing volumes is already known by his dramatic and 
lyrical Essays, and also by his services as myn and minister in the consti- 
tutional Cortez of Spain. His work opens with a didactic poem, in four 
cantos, laying down the general rules of composition and versification in the 
different kinds of poetry. Beyond the harmony, sweetness, and polish of the 
verses, which bear occasional traits of the true Spanish poetry, this poem 
has nothing to distinguish it from the general classical doctrines contained 
in the works of Aristotle, Horace, and Boileau. It has neither episode, nor 
original disquisition, but, on the other hand, all is tasteful and correct. The 
notes, occupying the remainder of the volume, contain ample and well 
arranged notices of the Peninsular poetry, some of which might be taken 
as separate essays; and, as such, are worthy the perusal of all who wish 
for a correct and pleasing picture of this portion of Iberian literature. 

The third volume contains Essays on epic and dramatic poetry ; and, with- 
out stating his motives for so doing, the author publishes them previously to 
the appearance of the second volume, which is to contain didactic treatises 
on the epos, tragedy, and comedy of Spain, and to which the reader is fre- 
quently referred in the first volume.* 

The author has happily combined the ease of Silva in verses of eleven and 
seven syllables, rhymed at pleasure, with the majestic nature of the narra- 
tive, and an astonishing succession of images. The poem has no preten- 
sions to a profoundly combined plan, but is full of force and interest, repre- 
senting all the horrors of war, and all the traits of the most exalted pa- 
triotism. Almost the only epic medium found in the poem is, when the 
spirit of Rebolledo, one of the ancestors of Palafox, appears to that brave 
defender of the besieged city, and announces to him that his glory, with that 
of the capital of Arragon, will be founded on their total destruction, which 
is required as a sacrifice to the liberty and independence of Spain. This 
incident, though not very original, considerably heightens the effect of the 

oem, by representing the heroes as fighting with the certainty of defeat 

fore them. Palafox and his companions, like Leonidas and the Spartans, 
have devoted themselves to their country; but their ruin is accompanied 
by that of a whole city, destined as a propitiatory offering for Spanish 
freedom. Had this thought been further developed, it would have furnished 
* Since this notice was written, we have received the second volume of this author's 


works, containing his promised Essays on the Epic and Dramatic Poetry of Spain. 
On this, however, we intend to speak more at length in a future number, 
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avast and varied plan ; but the poem, as it is, must undoubtedly be ranked 
among the best detached epics of which Spain can boast. The beauty of 
the verses will always insure them a delighted perusal; and the great cele- 
brity of the subject is highly interesting to national pride. 
. Viuda de Padilla, a tragedy, in five acts, is also the fruit of patriotic 
inspiration. The subject is taken from that interesting epoch in Spanish 
history, when the chiefs of the principal municipalities, wearied by the 
ambition of foreign countries and the usurpations begun by Cherles 
V., undertook the restoration of Spanish liberty, by laying the first 
foundations of a moderate monarchy in Europe. Padilla, the head of 
these Comuneros, with the bravest of his comrades, fell in the battle 
of Villalar, the issue of which confirmed the despotism of Charles V.; 
but the widow of Padilla maintained an obstinate resistance in Toledo, 
where she defended herself till the last extremity, and, at length, fled 
to Portugal. The present tragedy turns on the latest efforts made by 
the widow; and the prevailing sentiment throughout the piece, from the 
commencement to the close, is victory or death. The heroine falls by 
her own hand, seeing herself on the point of being taken by the royalist 
troops, a deviation from historical accuracy, which the author has made, to 
avoid the necessity of representing the widow as surviving in peace and 
obscurity in Portugal. "Phe author has been fully sensible of the difficulty 
of producing a tragedy @ /' Alferi. In his preface he says, ‘ a piece without 
episode or confidants, with few monologues, and fewer interventeurs, is the 
model that he has proposed to himself. But has he done well to follow the 
example of Alfieri so closely ? We think not, and particularly as the nature 
of the subject and the end for which it was destined—namely, to arouse the 
national spirit against Napoleon's invasion, was susceptible of, nay, required 
= another plan than the representation of a woman's isolated woes. 
is heroine is actuated more by vengeance than by patriotism ; she is more 
passionate than enterprising, more declamatory than active in the support of 
great designs. Thus the Widow of Padilla, without any plan against her 
enemies, or guarantee for her friends, without any hopes founded on sue- 
cess, is merely a borrowed personage, whose business 1s to sustain a part in 
an impassioned dialogue, with exclamations and daring phrases so agreeable 
to an audience like that of Cadiz, familiarized with the assaults of an enemy. 
After having appeared at Madrid, it was performed in Cadiz, on a tempo- 
rary stage, hastily erected, because the bullets and bombs of the assailants 
reached the theatre. But why were not the great principles of liberty that 
had been proclaimed by the Comuneros, and were then animating the 
defenders of Cadiz, developed in this tragedy? With an excessive timidity, 
the author tells us, that the immoderate application of philosophy and 
politics have done much injury to modern tragedy ; but, even admitting the 
truth of this assertion, why not strive to make a moderate use of these two 
instruments, instead of avoiding them altogether? This tragedy will hardly 
survive, as an acting piece, under any other circumstances than such as 
called it forth; though, on the other hand, by the lovers of beautiful 
verses, will always be read with delight. It is preceded by an historical 
disquisition on the war of the Comuneros. The language is pure and 
elegant, though occasionally evincing an anxiety for display, by the intro- 
a of new turns of expression more calculated to surprise than delight 

e@ ear. 

La Niiia en casa, &c. This is a very pretty three act piece, in verse, from 
which a vaudeville has been formed under the title of La fille 4 la maison, et 
la mére au bail, and played at Paris with great success, The Spanish piece 
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is full of vivacity, grace, wit, and a tone of humorous satire prevailing in all 
the scenes. The verses are excellent, but want the peculiar charm of Mo- 
ratin, in blending the metrical art with a perfectly natural arrangement of 

hrases. Beyond the qualities just mentioned, it has nothing to recommend 
it to particular notice, either in the characters or situations, and may be 
considered as an excellent satire written in dialogue. 


Théobald ; Episode de la Guerre de Russie. Par Madame 8. Gay. 
4 vols. Paris. 1828, 
Tux influence of a single mind, and the manner in which one man’s wri- 
tings can give his own tone to contemporaries and successors, was never 
more exemplified than in the case of Rousseau: enough of romances had 
“p before his time, but the character he gave was exclusively his own ; 
if he did not found a new empire, he did what was infinitely more difficult, 
he entirely remodelled and gave new laws to the old. He first did, what 
so many have since attempted, founded his interest less on the incidents 
than the feelings, less on the detail of events than the passions which 
excited, and the sorrows which filled his heart. We all well know the 
extraordinary success of his works: popularity and imitation are, at least, 
strong signs of an author's merit; popularity may and does sometimes arise 
from mere personal causes, but this is in its nature temporary ; imitation is a 
surer test, for he who draws the enthusiast host after him has, at least, the 
talent of exciting that enthusiasm. Personal causes could have had smalt 
influence in Rousseau's case ; he had neither riches nor power ; in his very 
onset he had sown the serpent-teeth of anger and hatred, and, Cadmus-like, he 
was environed with armed enemies. His very writings, often profligate, often 
exaggerated to the highest pitch of ridicule, had enough in themselves to have 
destroyed an ordinary writer; but their originality, and their eloquence had 
charms too new to be resisted. His genius was like gold, often debased, often 
the minister of evil purpose, but pure and precious still in itself. Before his 
time, French novels might be divided into two classes; the old fashioned, 
grandiloquent, misnamed romance ; where the heroine was all beauty, and 
the hero all bravery; and all the six volumes wearying alike: and the light 
lively tales in which they are so unrivalled, very mirrors where wit's diamond 
arrows have sketched the Cynthias of the minute. To these, the author of 
the ‘ Eloise’ added the sentimental novel ; and since then, none have carried 
further than the French, the metaphysics of sentiment. Paul et Virginie, 
Adolphe, Corinne, Atala, are familiar to every reader. The two first of 
these are good specimens of that turn for exaggeration which is a national 
feature. Paul et Virginie show that new scenery does as much for a new 
book as for a new play, and also the advantage of a tragical dénowement ; 
the ennui of the first pages is forgotten in the horror of the few last. 
Adolphe is, to our judgment, out of keeping ; a passion so violent would have 
forced more decision from the most wavering character. Of Corinne we 
must speak in high admiration ; its eloquent passion, its graceful sentiment, 
its picturesque descriptions, are poetry of the first order: the heroine's por- 
trait is a masterpiece of imagination. The Atala of Chateaubriand, with all 
its defects, is a well-drawn picture. We have heard one who seimagination 
forces him to be a poet, while his judgment makes him a critic, say, ‘in any 
other language Atala would have been a poem.’ It would be very difficult 
to decide wherefore, while French poetry is generally like a frozen stream, it 
should sometimes partake of the essence of the fiery lava; this would bring 
us to the debateable ground of where prose ends and poetry begins, and had 
better, therefore, be avoided. Without offering ajudgment, we may yet ven- 
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ture on an opinion. Rousseau was the first who gave passion a language 
had he been a poet, he might have created a poetry for France : but many were 
the causes to prevent this ; poetry was a thing known, spoken and judged of 
in Paris ; it had its golden idols to whom all bent the knee; it had its laws 
which, like those of the Medes and Persians, altered not; and the bard daring 
to make his own rules would have been a poetical Ishmael, every man’s hand 
would have been against him ; and he would have had to urge perpetual war- 
fare against opinion, and that in a capital where opinion was its religion. But 
the great obstacle was in the man’s own mind; Rousseau was no poet. He 
had the warmth, but not the tenderness ; the fire of inspiration had touched 
his lips, but there the earth-soil still darkened ; he wanted the music of 
verse—that charm which bids it linger, we know not why, upon the ear; he 
wanted the high unworldly spirit, the delicate purity, that mark and make the 
poet. Be this as it may, the page of the romance has been to French litera- 
ture what poetry has usually been elsewhere—the annals of passionate love 
and deep sorrow ; sometimes breathing the purest spirit, at others degenerat- 
ing into coarse voluptuousness, and exaggerated sentimentality. Internal 
changes, and enlarged intercourse with foreign nations, have of late years 
brought with them their usual effects. The wild and imaginative German 
school has drawn after it a full share of admirers and imitators; while Sir 
Walter Scott has scarcely a more extended empire at home than abroad. Be- 
longing to the class of those professing to be his followers, is the Authoress 
now before us. Of all writers, perhaps, Sir Watter Scott is the most diffi- 
cult to imitate. There is no individuality that identifies the author with his 
works, no singularity of style, no train of personal feeling, and no peculiar vein 
of thought, whereon the copyist might ground a resemblance. His works are 
actual transcripts of the scenes they describe; they might mostly have been 
written by different hands ; but that others, like himself, are not to be found. 
We think we might defy the most acute critic to discover, from internal evi- 
dence, that “‘ Ivanhoe” and “ The Antiquary” were by the same author. It 
is not, therefore, so very discouraging to Madame S. Gay, when we confess 
we can trace no resemblance to her model. But a short analysis of the story 
would be the best comment to our remarks :—Theobald is the son of a leader, 
who, during the Revolution, has denounced the father of Leon, a fellow-scholar 
at St. Cyr. The battle, which in the first instance takes place between them, 
lays the foundation of a most intense friendship. They are taken prisoners 
in Russia, sent up the country, where Leon loses his heart while teaching 
French to the daughter of his host. The conflict between love and duty is 
properly severe ; flight is his only resource, in attempting which, he is, to all 
appearance, drowned. Afterwards, Theobald succeeds in escaping ; and his 
first act, on arriving in France, is to seek the chateau where the mother and 
sister of his friend reside with an uncle, to inform them as gently as possible 
of their loss. He is mistaken by an old servant for Leon ; the news of the 
arrival abruptly reach the mother, who is almost in a dying state ; and Theobald 
is installed in the castle as his friend, not venturing to declare the truth, lest 
the consequences should be fatal. He finds the uncle violently prejudiced 
against him, en account of his father; the sister, to whom he reveals his 
secret, very pretty ; and what with the fascination of her society, the hope of 
propitiating the uncle, and the fear of the mother’s health, he lingers on in 
the assumed character. At last, a discovery takes place ; he is thrown into 
prison as an impostor, on the point of being cashiered, when Leon re- 
appears on the scene, rescues his friend, breaks off his sister's marriage, to 
which she had only consented in order to soften the general resentment. But 
it is too late: Theobald dies at the feet of Celinie—he has taken — in 
espair, 
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despair, and she loses her senses. We forgot to mention that the pretty Russien 
arrived in France, in the suite of a princess, and her marriage with Leon 
concludes the book. 

There is little in these pages to call for strict criticism. The story gets 
interesting during the last two volumes, and the language throughout is 
graceful ; and the following short extract is as fair a specimen of the tone of 
sentiment as we can find :— 

* We must have lost those we love ere we know the worth of the faintest 
hope. Who, leant beside the bed of death, has not regretted even those 
fearful moments, when the heart, filled with its sinister forebodings, trembles, 
becomes almost inspired to find, or rather, to wring from heaven that suecour 
which alone can restore the dying to life? A miracle only can save—the 
miracle is expected. In the strength of our grief we believe it is merited ; 
and not till the last fatal hour destroys hope for ever, do we feel that hope 
alone sustained our courage.’ 


Monacologia, Tabulis aneis illustrata.— La Monacologia, ossia Descrizione 
Metodica de Frati di Giovanni Fisiofilo, dalla Latina nell’ Italiana 
Favella recata; Da C.B. Eridania. Dai Tipi Filantropici. 

Tuis is a witty, little brochure, and its subject is Monachology. The 
jeu d'esprit is sustained to the end with equal humour and sarcastic playful- 
ness, It is altogether of trifling extent—the pages being only 82 in number, 
and the Latin text is accompanied by an Italian translation. The descrip- 
tion, after the manner of Linnaeus, of the different species which constitute 
the genus Monachus, or Monk, is the chief point for attention—and the whole 
is sportful, yet pungent. Thank God, the locust-tribe has long since 

away from this land, and the pure and natural tide of a reformed faith has 

been sufficient to bear away the worse than Augean filthiness which 

left behind ; and, although the brightness of the current was then ; 

the pollution was only of momentary duration—for the waters of piety and 

religion now roll on in pellucid gentleness. May they ever so continue—may 
no sacrilegious hand dare to contaminate their sidiinnecier the religion 
of the land be as changeless and lasting as the land which it blesses ! 

This work is by ne means of recent date—it has been known since the 
year 1782 as a continental lampoon, which would have brought down on the 
author's head the fulminated retaliation of the Holy Father of Rome, had 
the a wight been discovered ; as it is, its title has been inserted in the 
Index Expurgatorius, and the faithfu) are thereby warned from rubbing their 
noses against its brimstone pages. But the very severity with which the 
little pamphlet has been visited, is evidence of the hardness of the blow 
which the author has struck—and a blow is a blow, and not to be forgotten 
by the empurpled Padre of the seven-crowned city. The satire, however, is 
well merited, for, as Dryden somewhere says, on a similar occasion, “it is a 
fruitful age ; they have sown the dragon's teeth themselves, and it is but 
just they should reap each other in lampoons.” 

Discoverers love to relate the manner in which their exploits are achieved 
—Newton, Bacon, Columbus, have done so before him; and our friend 
Johannes Physiophilus thought he could not do better than follow so excel- 
lent an example, The reader shall have the Latin text—we will not spoil 
the Roman brevity by translation. 

* Aurea hac sententia perculsus, in hominem hominisque diagnosin atten- 
tus indagavi, species varias antropomorphas cum homine comparavi, et 
ecce! inopinato genus novum detexi, quod hominem, entium creatorum 
perfectissimum, cum simia, stultissimo animali, connectat arctius, a 
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hiatum hominem inter et simiam repleat : monachum puto, genus humanam 
formam mentiens, quamvis diversissimum ab homine.’ 

The characteristics are thus given :— 

‘Genus Monachorum fors in familias tres, seu in Monachos sarcopha- 
gos, ichthyophagos, et phytiphagos distribuendum ? 

* Characteres specierum desumendi a capite, pedibus, ano, cucullo, vestitu. 

* Caput est vel pilosum, vel setosum, vel rasum ; variat capillitio hemi- 
sphaerico, corolle pilosa, subcata, mento imberbi vel barbato. 

* Pedes calceati, subcalceati, nudi. 

* Cucullus aut versatilis, aut laxus, aut mobilis ; et dein acuminatus, in- 
fundibuliformis, cordatus, brevis, elongatus, apice truncato, vel subulato, ete. 

* Anus nudus, semitectus, tectus. 

* Vestitus. Vestis et tunica, in qua adnotetur panni species, color, et an 
lata aut stricta. 

* Scapulare an latum, strictum, pendulum, ligatum, obtusum, laticaudum. 

* Collare adsutum tunicae, latum, rigidum, nullum. 

* Scutum, seu appendix cuculli, pectoralis et dorsalis, ejusque figura. 

* Manica aequalis, angustata, larga, saccosa. 

* Pallium longum, breve, plicatum, aequale. 

* Tegmenta interiora. Indusium, interula, ete. 

* Cingulum latum, teres, coriaceum, laneum, linteum, nodosum, etc. 

* Observetur porro: clamor seu sonus, an melodus vel ingratus, cantans 
vel orans, gutturalis vel nasalis, clamorosus vel murmurans, flebilis vel hila- 
ris, gruniens vel latrans, etc. 

* Incessus, an tardigradus, festinans, ignavus, durus, ete. 

* Habitus totius Monachi num austerus vel lascivus, rusticus vel gracilis, 
gravis vel levis, modestus vel hypocrita, etc. 

* Mores ; tempus clamoris, silentii, probationis, occupatio, victus et potus, 
odor, locus habitationis, metamorphoses, species hybridae, e.g. Servita sep- 
tentrionalis, varietates sub diverso climate ; addatur historia speciei, ortus, 
abolitionis, et differentiae sexus.’ 

The same strain of irony is continued in the definition and description :— 

* Derinit10.—Animal anthropomorphum; cucullatum; noctu ejulans ; 
sitiens. 

‘ Descatptio.—Corpus Monachi bipes, erectum, dorso incurvato, capite 
depresso, semper cucullatum et undequaque vestitum, si in speciebus qui- 
busdam caput, pedes, anum, manusque nudas excipias. Ceterum: animal 
avarum, foetidum, immundum, siticulosum, iners, inediam potius tolerans, 
quam laborem. Oriente occidenteque sole, praesertim vero noctu congre- 
gantur Monachi, et uno clamitante clamant ali; ad sonum campanae con- 
currunt omnes: incedunt fere semper bini: vestiuntur lana; vivunt e rapina 
et quaestu; mundum sui tantum causa creatum esse praedicant: coeunt 
clandestine, nuptias non celebrant, foetus exponunt; in propriam speciem 
saeviunt, et hostem ex insidiis aggrediuntur. 

* Sexus alter a mare vix differt, nisi capite semper velato; sed Monacha 
mundior, minus siticulosa ; e domo, quam mundam servat, nunquam pro- 
dit. Junior ludibunda omnia arripit, undequaque circumspicit, mares nuti- 
tando salutat. Adultior et anescens mordax et maligna evadit ; irata maxil- 
las ore hiante exagitat. Monachae vocatae respondent ave: Data venia, 
garriunt promiscue: tinniente campana, abrupto sermone obmutescunt. 

* DirrerentiA.—Homo loquitur, ratiocinatur, vult. Monachus, mutus 
nonnunquam, ratiocinio et voluntate caret, regitur enim tantum arbitrio su- 
periorum. Hominis caput erectum. 

* Os homini sublime dedit, coelumque tueri 
* Jussit et crectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 
* Monachi 
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* Monachi caput depressum, oculis in terram dejectis. In sudore vultus 
panem quaerit homo; Monachus otiosus saginatur. Homo inter homines 
habitat ; Monachus solitudinem quaerit, et sese abscondit, lucifuga. Unde 
patet: Monachum esse genus mammalium distinctum ab homine, medium 
inter hominem et simiam, huic proximiorem, a qua vix non voce et victui 
differt :—Simia quam similis turpissima bestia vobis. 

‘Cima.—Sponte austrum, coactus septentrionem versus habitat. In 
propagatione speciei Africam monstrorum feracem superat. 

* Usus.—Terrae pondus inutile. Fruges consumere nati.’ 

Next come the species, seriatim, with plates of appropriate specimens. 
The following are the distinct species— Benedictinus, eae. Camal- 
dulensis, Franciscanus, Cappucinus, Augustinus discalceatus, Trinitarius, 
Carmalita calceatus, Carmalita discalceatus, Servita, La Trappe, Paulanus. 
From these we select the characteristics of the second class, and this will be 
sufficient for ourselves and the reader—ex uno disce omnes :— 

* Monachus dominicanus, imberbis ; capite raso, corolla pilosa, lata, con- 
tinua; pedibus calceatis ; ano caligato; tunica Janea textili alba, loro, tres 
digitos lato, cincta; cucullo versatili, versus cervicem gibboso, margine sin- 
nato, ad apicem obtuse truncato. Appendice cuculli, seu scuto pectorali 
rotundato, dorsali acuminato, cum sutura longitudinali utrumque hoc scutum 
dividente ; manicis aequalibus latis, replicatis ; collari albo, quod vix apparet, 
cum potissimum mentum crassum et adeps durae cervicis in truncum cor- 
poris excurrat ; in lucem prodiens pallio nigro laneo longo, cum cucullo 
scutoque pectorali et dorsali nigro, inferiorem album tegente, induitur. 
Tegmentis interioribus albis potissimum, manica interulae stricta, infra 
latiorem prominente. 


* Fratres laici, pallio destituti, cucullum et scapulare nigrum nunquam 
deponunt. 

* Habitus Monachi Dominicani hypocrita ; incessus lascivus ; facies per- 
fida. Latrat media nocte, voce ingrata, rauca. 

‘ Eximio olfactu pollet, vinum et haeresim e longinquo odorat. Esurit 
semper polyphagus. Juniores fame probantur. Veterani, relegata omni 
cura et occupatione, gulae indulgent, cibis succulentis nutriuntur, molliter 
cubant, tepide quiescunt, somnum protrahunt, et ex Suis diaeta curant, ut 
esca omnis in adipem transeat, lardumque adipiscantur. Hine abdomen 
prolixum passim praeseferunt ; senes ventricosi maximi aestimantur. Vir- 
ginitatis sacrae osores in venerem vulgivagam proni ruunt, 

* Generi humano, et sanae rationi infestissima species, in cujus creatione 
non se jactavit auctor naturae. Praedam e longinquo speculatur, et indi- 
cantibus aliis concurrit, eam nisu astuque assequitur, et in accensum rogum 
compellit; dum circumstans Monachorum sanguinem et mortem anhelan- 
tium, corona miserae praedae cruciatibus insultat, sibique ululatu horrendo 
et execrabili latratu applaudens, spolia inter se dividit. Crudelissimum 
omnium inguisitorem generalem dicunt, qui obtutu solo enecat. Pessimi in 
Hispania, Lusitania, et America meridionali. Sed nec nostrates veneno 
carent, lethales si in clima calidius transportentur. Versipelles jam albo 
jam nigro colore vestitos, voluit natura, ut dubii omnes metuerentur ab om- 
nibus ; ne nimium saevirent, creator beneficus humano generi imperantes 
= qui speciem hanc aut exterminent, aut excantationibus innocuam 
reddant. 


* Monacha dominicana, praeter velum nigrum et mores candidiores, non 
differt a mare. 

* Sequitur M. D. leges Dominici Hispani, qui primus in genus humanum, 
annuente summo Pontifice, igne saeviit, et ne deessent qui rabiem hanc ex- 
terminatricem propagarent, seculo XIII ordinem instituit Monachorum igne 
et ferro doctrinam praedicantium. * Simbolum 
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cor 


‘ Simbolum speciei canis rabie perculsis, facem accensam praeseferens, 
tormenta, rogum, mortemque minitans.’ 

We said, at the commencement of this article, that the evils of monachism 
had passed away from this country, but let us not forget that, at this ve 
moment, the evil doings of a Catholic priesthood are driving the inhabitants 
of Ireland to an insane rebellion,—they most minutely answer this part of 
the Dominican characteristic ; ‘‘ Generi humano et sanae rationi infestissima 
species.” Were Ireland only cursed with her empty-mouthed, shallow-pated 
demagogues, her blustering Cleons of democracy,—those bellweathers of 
faction and anarchy,—the O‘Connells, the Shiels, and the Lawlesses, (por- 
tentous name !) the matter, indeed, would be of little importance. 

Jamque Sacerdotes, primusque Potidius ibant.—Yet, however riotous 
may now be that sacred band of most venerable personages,—however much 
they may wallow in their Bacchanalian riot,—still for them there is in store 
the strong and sinewy arm of the law, and it will be found sufficient to bas- 
tinado them into crouching submission; and this, after all, will be no diffi- 
cult matter, for cowardice is the constitutional, though not generic, disease 
of all ruffians and boasters, from the times of the Captains Thraso and Bobadil, 
to these degenerate days of the Shiels and O’Connells. Time was when an 
endemic madness raged in the goodly town of Birmingham, and under the 

ressure of the disease, the heads of the inhabitants were filled with shadowy 
aws, and suppositious privileges, and other “‘chimeras dire,” which had 
never existed, save within the region of their own morbid pericraniums ; and 
the inhabitants chose one whom, in their wisdom, they were pleased to style 
a legislatorial attorney, to parliament. But this ingeniously-named person, 
after being speedily plucked of his newly-invented trappings of consequence, 
aid the penalty of his arrogance in a prison. Does the pride-bloated 
Potidius of the Catholic Association remember the advice given in the de- 
lectable play of George Barnwell, and from the mouth of the worthy appren- 
tice himself ?— 
“By my example, learn to shun my fate: 

(How wretched is the man who's wise too late!) 

Ere innocence, and fame, and life, be lost, 

Here purchase wisdom cheaply, at my cost!" 
And if the example be thrown away, it is our prediction that, unless he 
desist from his present course, he will most assuredly be made a pitiful 
example of the punishment awaiting folly and vanity, as a legal scarecrow 
to frighten away all birds as mischievous as himself. When Ulysses lost 
patience, and punished Thyrsites, the buffoon, it was with a rod inflicted on 
the back, and the ignoble punishment was exactly fitted to the ignoble quality 
of the contemptible victim. 

The lower orders in Ireland, however, are goaded to phrenzy by a class of 
agitators much more important than those whom we have just mentioned. 
Weallude tothe priesthood. Theirs is an influence which can be exercised for 
good or for evil. In the celebrated war in La Vendée, it was for the glorious 
cause of truth and erent and in Portugal, at this moment, it is tor base 
usurpation ; in Ireland, the hoodwinked priesthood has truckled to a strong 
lunged boaster and mouther of unmeaning words, Unfortunately, they have 
thus made their election for the evil part. While [reland is in a better condition 
than she ever was, they have been the filthy screech-owls to sound alarm and 
dismay into her ears.* While their religion allows them to hold the con- 


* See “ Ireland, its Evils and their Remedies,” by Mr. Sadler, a work than which we 
know none more calculated to allay doubt and despondency on the subject of this truly 


unfortunate country: doubly unfortunate, indeed, in that her assumed friends have 
turned out her very worst of foes, 


sciences 
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sciences of an ignorant and superstitious multitude in their hands, they 
scruple not to gratify all their venomous malice against the Protestant 
clergy, and are not ashamed to use the peasantry as the mean instrument 
of their insane vengeance. 

The Agitators in [reland will not wait for that emancipation which would 
be awarded them in due and fitting season ; but they demand it with arms in 
their hands. The fray at Ballinamore was the first act of open rebellion: 
would that it were to stand as a single and isolated instance of absurdity and 
folly! yet there a priest was the “dux facti." ‘Look, says Mr. Shiel, 
‘look at the Catholic priesthood! Behold the flame which bursts from the 
altar! Harken to the voice which issues from the sanctuaries of religion, 
and addresses itself to the millions who bow down before the temple. The 
ministers of our church (so far from denying, I proclaim and make a vaunt 
of the awful fact) have put themselves at the head.of the population, and 
array and lead them on. Every parish in Ireland has a captain at its head! 
Every word which this demagogue utters may be true, and important for his 
cause; yet, thanks to Providence, enough of strength remains to inflict fit 
punishment on all rebellious and blood-thirsty men. 

Let, however, the true subjects of Ireland take courage. Sedition will be 
repelled by firmness ; rebellion strangled by the arm of fearless resolution ; 
and the Protestant Church of England will, it is hoped, prove more than a 
counterpoise to the Catholic Association of Ireland. 


Razbor Trikh Statei, §c. An Examination of Three Passages in the 
Memoirs of Napoleon, by Denis Davidov. Sélivanovsky. Moscow. 


Mr. Davipov, the author of this pamphlet, commanded a squadron of 
Hussars in the early part of the campaign in 1812, and was the first among 
the Russians who gave the idea of that system of attack, so disastrous to the 
French arms in the retreat from Moscow. The object of the present work is 
to disprove three passages occurring in the Memoirs of Napoleon, (vol. ii. 
pp- 98, 112, and 119) intimating that, during the campaign at Moscow, not a 
single express was intercepted, not a convoy of sick taken, nor a day known 
to pass without news being received from Paris, at the head-quarters of the 
French army. Mr. D. opposes these of Napoleon by the bulletins of the 
great army itself, official notes of the Moniteur, passages from the works 
of Messrs. de Chambray and Vaudoncourt, with letters from the Marshal 
Berthier, and other documents, copied from the correspondence taken b 
the enemy. The style of this pamphlet is uniformly polite and dignified, 
and worthy of the high character of the author, as a warrior and a man of 
learning.* 


Elegui i drugea Stikhotvoreniia, Gc. Elegies and other Poems, by 
Dmitri Glebov. Semen. Moscow. 1827. 
Turs collection consists of elegies, ballads, epistles, romances, and smaller 
ieces, many of which are translated from the French of Bertin, Legouvé, 
llevoye, and others. The poet is evidently a writer of great feeling and 
tenderness, and his translations are generally executed with talent and taste. 


Philonis Judai Parilipomena Armena. Per J. Bapt. Aucher, Vic. Gen. 
Congr. Mechitaristarum. Venetiis, 1826. 


Mr. J. B. Aucuer, of the Mechites Congregation at Venice, who was already 
celebrated for his edition of the Armenian translation of Eusebius’ Chronicon, 
and of three speeches by Philo in the Armenian version, published in 1812, 


* Mr. D. is one of the most distinguished among modern Russian poets, 
has 
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has recently rendered fresh service to oriental literature, by a Latin edition 
of several other works by Philo, taken from the Armenian translation, which 
in the fifth century was faithfully copied from the Greek original. Mr. Aucher 
has availed himself of five documents, which have enabled him to produce a 
very perfect work. The first, called Codex A, is a manuscript on parchment, 
written for King Haitho II. in 1296, by the royal author cnbdunane Basilius, 
and embraces the Armenian translation of Philo's books on Genesis and 
Fxodus, together with the essays de Sacerdotibus, de Ara, de decem Oraculis, 
de Sampsone, de Jona, de visione Abra@ama, de Providentia et Animalibue, 
vita Sapientum, de |Patriarchis, de Allegoria, de Vita Contemplativa, de 
Besais. Codex B, which is preserved at Constantinople, was written in 
1298, and is, in some parts, supplementary to the former. The third, Codex 
C, was written by a priest, Vardan probably, in the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Codex D, containing Philo’s fourth book on the Genesis, was 
written in the last century. Codex E is a glossary of very ancient date, 
whose author, according to Mr. Aucher, lived before Basilius and Varham. 
It is principally filled by the four Sermones on the Genesis, Mr. Aucher's 
work is unquestionably an important one—not only highly useful for the 
critic of the LXX. but also contributing much to our knowledge of the 
Armenian tongue. 


Philipps, G. Dr. No. I. Versuch einer Darstellung des Geschichte dee 
Angelsachsischen Rechts. Gottingen. 1825. 


— No. II. Englische Reichs und Rechtgeschichte seit der 
Ankunft der Normannen, Erster Band. Berlin, 1827. 


Tux old Scandinavian and the English law are of great import to those who 


study the hi of German law, and vice versi. The two works above 
named treat of the history of Anglo-Saxon and Norman laws. The author, 
(who had already written a dissertation De Anglusaxonum Re Judiciaria,) 
now appointed professor at Berlin, has made the English law his especial 
study, and has even come over to England, to avail himself of the libra- 
ries and manuscripts in London, Oxford, and other places. He fre- 
quently deviates from the opinions of English lawyers and historians, but he 
refers, below the text, to authorities on the subject, and strengthens his 
opinion by copious extracts. He considers, No. L, the bocland (terra 
codicillaris) as constituting a kind of feudal possession among the Anglo- 
Saxons. He maintains, p. 208, against Nicholson, Blackstone, and Turner, 
that the Anglo-Saxons did not know the institution of the Jury, since the 

referred to by English —— speak only of compurgatores. The 
rst instance of a jury occurs in William the Conqueror. 

No, IL. contains a sketch of the political history of England from William 
the Conqueror to Henry Il., and a survey of the English law during this 
period, beginning with the first law-books to Glanville. The author has also 
taken notice of the Welsh law. According to him, the current opinion, that, 
aiter the arrival of the Normans the Anglo-Saxon law had been forthwith 
supplanted by the Norman law, is false. From a manuscript of the British 
Museum, which contains an old Latin version of the Leges Gulielmi Con- 
questoris, he shows, p. 188, that Wilkins took up into his edition a more 
modern translation, which becomes evident by comparing the titles of the 
chapters of both editions. Our author shows also, occasionally, whence 
those laws were taken. He does this especially with regard to the Leges 
Henrici Primi, where the variety of sources from which the writer of these 
Leges has drawn is truly ne We risk nothing in asserting that these 
two little volumes will prove to the English lawyer very useful and a 

n 
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On this occasion we may remark, that the article on Lingard's History of 
England, in the Berlin Review, in which fair and impartial judgment is de- 
livered on this work, is written by Dr. Philipps. We see that Philipps con- 
cludes, from some passages in Nennius Eulogium Britannie, that it was not 
written anno 620, but in the beginning of the ninth century. The name of 
Mercia is derived from Merc, whence also Danimercia, and not from Marsh, 
as Lingard says. 

Wolfgang Menzel, die deutsche Literatur. Stutgard. 1827. 


UNIVERSALITY is, according to the author of this work, p. 63, the tendency 
of our times. Before the school-boy has grounded himself well in one spot, 
he wishes already to make a tour over the whole region of knowledge—he 
wants to circumnavigate the whole ocean of literature; multa sed non 
multum is the device of our age. Hence everybody knows an immense deal 
of trifles—of generalities—and collects a multitude of scraps of every science ; 
but those who possess solid, profound knowledge, are few, extremely few, in 
number. The public is inundated with a swarm of books every season, 
the greater part of which are trash which float on the surface of the stream, 
and are washed away by the tide of fashion. Every year, some man of 
towering genius ought to sit in judgment over the culprits in literature, and 
give sentence on those who have committed high treason against the muses, 
or who are only guilty of some peccadilloes against the heavenly daughters. 

But it ought to be a man of towering genius, or he might do more harm 
than good. He might vilify men who are bright constellations on the horizon 
of our literature, vituperate splendid productions, and draw a false picture 
altogether of the state of literature, either from a bias of his mind, or from a 
deficiency of his own talents. The author of this work on German literature, 
who, after some introductory chapters on nationality, and the influence of 
foreign literature in Germany, describes, in eight grand chapters, its present 
state with regard to religion, philosophy, history, state, education, nature, the 
arts, and criticisms, handles in general, we allow, his subject with great in- 
genuity and acuteness ; his style is spirited and bold, and he exposes the 
foibles of German literature, or points out its merits in a number of in- 
stances, most triumphantly. We ate read his work throughout wtth great 
interest, although we frequently cannot coincide with his views. But his 
criticism on Goethe excited in us a disagreeable surprise, and a painful 
feeling, because its acrimony and vehemence are altogether unjustifiable. 
We give the following passages merely for their curiosity. The admirers of 
the venerable Goethe can only smile at such ferocious attacks :— 

‘ The admiration which Goethe deserves has degenerated, as this generally 
happens in Germany, into a blind adoration, There hardly rises a light 
amongst us without dazzling the people so that they can see nothing 
but glitter and splendour. Is any one rich ?—we give him, immediately, 
credit for everything. The Germans had, in their wanderings into the hol 
land of good taste, more than one golden calf. Goethe has received alt 
that admiration could possibly offer him. They considered him as the 
perfection of a poet, and to resolve the problem of his appearance was 
thought to be identical with resolving the problem of all poetry. They call 
him, with a characteristic uniformity, the king of poets, to denote in him the 

rinciple of legitimacy—the highest authority, which draws only upon itself. 

e is, to them, the perfect incarnation of poetry, law, king, messias, god, in 
all subjects of poetry. The believers were not a little strengthened in their 
devotion, by the approbation of him who was thus worshipped, by his taking 
those praises as if it could not be otherwise, and contirming them with airs 
of favour and grace, by his praising again those who praised him, and by 
wearing 
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wearing the royal crown, which had been offered to him, with imposing 
confidence, and not without an air of majesty. Goethe was pleased, like the 
god of Homer, with the fat fragrances of the altars, and smiled when the 
world were praising him. 

‘But Goethe knows best, that the trees do not grow up into heaven. Faust 
becomes the servant of his poodle. Power changes into weakness, if it passes 
its natural boundaries. We cannot see the fire any more on account of the 
frankincense ; and, on account of the many orders, no more the hearts which 
they cover. 

* The blind worshi of Goethe form an established church, which has 
its pope, its fathers of the church, its scholastics, and its councils. There 
are naturally, also, dissenters. But this church is, as every established church, 
blind and fanatic, assuming unlimited authority, and treating as heretics 
those who deny this authority. This is bad, and excites obstinate contra- 
diction ; but it is natural. Those people believe the infallibility of their 
master, his monopoly in poetry, his legitimacy ; and this faith is grounded on 
their agreeing, in opinion and sentiment, with Goéthe. 

* Goethe is a practical poet ; he is, in poetry, what the English are in their 
manufactures—extremely simple, neat, convenient, and durable. He has 
done in German literature what Wedgewood did among the English manu- 
facturers. He has, like the English, a naturally economical, noble taste, 
acquired by good sense,’ &c. &e. 

* Goethe has followed all the fashions of his age, and appropriated to him- 
self all its contradictions. He always swam, like cork, with the stream, and 
on its surface. 

* You may find the perfection ofthe bon ton of modern life in Goethe. He 
displays, with the charms of his talents, all the external propriety of people 
of quality—the gay mask of society, the insinuating, delicate, hypocritical 
este aqua toffana, which runs, as cold blood, through the body of the 
fashionable world. He forms a school of social accomplishments—of refined 
manners. But, under this smooth, pleasing mask, lurks a refined epicurism, 
sensuality, and love of pleasures, which is ignoble, although it may be 
refined, &c. &c. 

‘His poems are the flower, the tip-top of the materialism of our age ; his 
talent is the most perfect specimen of fabrication, &c. &c. 

‘Goethe domineered over his age, by accommodating himself to it. But, 
as the spirit of the age has been a shifting, locative, and destructive, revolu- 
tionizing, and protesting spirit, thus, also, it has mirrored itself in Goethe. 
Goethe is the universal heir of all the moral revolutions of our age, as Napo- 
leon has been the universal heir of all the political revolutions, &c. &e. 

These specimens of criticism on Goethe may suffice to bear us out in what 
we said in reference to them. There cannot hea more mistaken notion than 
that Goethe accommodated himself to the fashions of his age. On the con- 
trary, he used to fling away whatever was bolstered up by fashion. He 
always struck a new path: by his ‘ Werther, as well as his ‘Goetz von 
Berlichingen,’ by his ‘ Wilhelm Meister, not less than in ‘ Faust.’ But 
er age will claim him, because he is true to nature, and nature is the same 
in ages. 

Of Schiller our author says :— 

* He describes, everywhere, man in his highest moral beauty and subli- 
mity,’ &c. &e. ‘We possess great poets, but none who knew so well how 
to unite the interests of virtue and poetry. No description of virtue has ever 
been more poetical—no poet ever more virtuous.’ 

Of the present dramatic literature in Germany, he speaks almost in the 
following terms :— 


‘The 
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‘The comedy imitates the French little intriguing plays and vaudevilles. 
The tragedies are either tiresome, pompous, or hornble. Tiresome are the 
philosophical and political morality pieces, where Schiller or Alfieri are 
imitated. Pompous are the tragedies with horses, military parades, gaudy 
decorations and costumes. Horrible the fatality plays, where the 
hair stands on end, and where the voluptuousness of cruelty is excited,’ &c. S&e. 

But dramatic literature is now rather flagging everywhere. 


Struensee, a tragedy, by Michael Beer. 1828. 
Der Sieg des aiolene, an historical drama, by Johann Schon. 1828. 


Awone the recent dramatic productions of Germany the above two Trage- 
dies have excited much attention by their literary merit. The first of 
these pieces is by Michael Beer, a young . ape Mem favourably 
known to the public by his one-act tragedy of the “ Paria.” The sub- 
ject is taken from a very recent period of the history of Denmark, and 
among the dramatis persone is the unfortunate Caroline Matilda, whose 
character is beautifully touched, and exhibits many traits of female ex- 
Cellence; yet that of the queen-mother, Juliana Maria, displays far 
greater talent on the part of the author, for the crafty, intriguing old 
rincess is delineated with a force and naturalness that leave nothing to 
desired. The second piece, the author of which calls himself Johann 
Schién,—probably a pseudonym,—is founded on the events connected 
with the introduction of Christianity mto Bohemia. Although by no means 
free from defects, it possesses beauties that amply redeem them, - 
ticularly great melody of language, strikingly poetical passages and ideas, 
able discrimination of character, and sustained interest of plot. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that the latter would be improved by being sim- 


plified, and pruned of some of the personages and incidents that at present 
crowd it, and which give it too much the air of a pitce de spectacle, 


In Morte di Georgio Canning, Canti, di J. A. Ravina. 1 vol. 4to. 


Tue custom of writing epithalamia or epicedial contributions, so common 
in former days, has been long since exploded, and we think most justly. 
Those formal compliments paid to supposed merit by would-be-poets, could 
not excite or interest, generally, either the reader or the poet himself; and, 
therefore, the pieces which were written on those occasions, for the most 
art, died as they deserved, unnoticed. There are, however, some men whose 
oss may certainly inspire a port; and although we are no favourers of the 
policy and system adopted by Mr. Canning, certain it is that he has many 
friends—more particularly among foreigners; for the foreigner, who is 
generally a keen Liberal, seldom knows anything of the real state of our 
politics, and is thus the more easily caught by the glitter of honour. 

Passing by politics, however, our purpose in mentioning this poem is 
purely literary. The subject has not failed to inspire Signor Ravina, and 
we think that we speak within the boundaries of truth, when we call this 
little poem one of the noblest productions of Modern Italy. It consists of 
four cantos, in Dante's metre and style. It speaks highly to the honour of 
the poet, that he has known how to treat the subject in a new manner, not 
giving a flattering history of the life and miracles of Mr. Canning, and 
without being stimulated by any other motive but the admiration which he 
entertains of his hero's character. It speaks very ill, indeed, for all Mr. 
Canning’s admirers, that none have as yet taken any notice of this splendid 
monument erected to his memory. Perhaps some may have been deterred 
from reading the poem, by a letter addressed by Signor Ravina to seumt 
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Perro, to whom the poem is dedicated ; which letter we admit might as well 
have been spared—because it has nothing to do with the poem or its subject ; 
because some opinions are advanced in it which sound extravagant and 
wild to ag! readers; and because few English care about the sub- 
jects therein brought under consideration. Yet, for ourselves, we are dis- 
posed to overlook the occasion unwittingly taken by the poet to state to 
the public his political opinions, It is also possible, that the difficul 
which one who does not thoroughly know Italian must find in understand- 
ing Signor Ravina’s poem, has prevented many from reading it, however greatly 
it deserves their attention. Some of Signor Ravina's countrymen may find 
fault with his style for being too close an imitation of Dante's, which has led 
him to write a few inharmonious verses, to use certain antiquated phrases 
and words, to force himself into twisted, hard, and intricate constructions ; 
but the beauties amply compensate for these faults. We shall here give a 
specimen of this poem; we confess, indeed, that our translation is hurried 
and insufficient, but want of space prevents us from inserting the original, 
and we shall not be sorry to drive our readers to the poem itself, that they 
may see how far we are warranted in our praises. Our specimen is but 
a short one,—it is from the opening of the second Canto. 


Sweer emanation of eternal love, 

Which lights the sun, and beams in ev'ry star, 
And fills creation with its vital heat! 

Thou on the deep tamultuous horror smil'd, 

And o'er the dark abyss triumphant flew 

The swift and sp wheels of countless worlds. 
Then—quickening thy bounty with thy love— 

Of all the beauty sprung from that dark mass, 
When thou wouldst call the flow'r, man o’er it rose, 
And, as he gaz'd enamour'd on the light, 

Seem'd the high monarch of the new-born spheres. 
Thou gavest him the elements, thereon 

To found his kingly throne, and he o’er all 
Created beings che: great, yet with humbled pride, 
He gazes on the skies, the cluster'd stars 

He numbers, and prescribes the measur'd paths, 
Thro’ which the errant comets run their course ; 
And, since his lofty front thou didst not bow 
Beneath a servile yoke, in manly pride 

He stands, and looks with head erect to heav'n. 
Vouchsafd by thee as an eternal pledge 

Of his celestial origin, the sign 

Upon his open forehead is imprest. 

Then wherefore doth he suffer, that defae'd 

And stain’d with servile stamp, should ever be 
The lofty beauty of his form divine ? 

Or why should oft such infamy surmount 

The god-like race, that prostrate it should lie 

Trod in the dust, nor murmur at its doom ? 

When thou hadst deign’d to animate this frame 
With thine eternal radiance, their pow'r 

Implanted in us never-dying fires ; 

And was not the pure breath we thus imbib'd 

A scintillation of that blooming form, 

That in its sacred splendour, thro’ all time, 
Endures unchang’d? And, holy Liberty! 
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With life itself coeval, art not thou 

A leaf ev'n from the same seed as our soul, 
And is not he a villain who degrades thee? 

O, who, with thee adorn’d, would only wear 
Thy wreath to hide his baseness, and thus turn 
Its verdant halo to a gloomy shade! 


Serie di Quindici Contorni all’ a Don Giovanni, §c. Composti da 
Rodolfo Lohbauer. Stuttgart. Fifteen outline Designs to Mozart's Don 
Giovanni. 

Mozart's Don Giovanni is as fine a master-piece of the musical art as 
Goethe's Faust, or a drama of Shakspeare in that of poetry. It is, indeed, 
replete with the poetry of music, depicting passion and emotion in all their 
changes, and touching our feelings in a manner absolutely irresistible. 
Whether the feeling to be depicted be gay or sombre, sensual or spiritual,— 
whether it be love or envy, fidelity or perfidy, forgiveness or revenge, mirth 
or despair,—the expression is uniformly true to the sentiment ; the sounds 
are the spontaneous echo of the heart. Such a production is worthy of being 
illustrated by the pencil: yet the undertaking must be admitted to be a bold, 
if not desperate, one ; for so exceedingly difficult is it to embody in another 
form those ideas and feelings which are already so felicitously and inimitably 
expressed, that it is rash to mate a comparison with them in any shape. 
It is for this reason that graphic soi-disant illustrations of the works of emi- 
nent poets so seldom satisfy the intelligent reader, much less the enthusiastic 
admirer of their genius. For those who can best appreciate and relish 
Mozart's excellencies, the artist has probably contributed nothing that can 
give an additional zest to their enjoyment, except ‘it be the homage thus 
offered to his talents; yet M. Lohbauer has certainly produced a series of 
spirited scenes, and has selected his subjects with great judgment, notwith- 
standing that he has omitted some necessary to the story. He seems 
thoroughly to comprehend the design of the piece, and the characters of the 
personages introduced into it. His general composition too is excellent ; 
and the scenery, whether as regards landscape or its architectural accesso- 
ries, bears the impress of nationality; but in the drawing of his figures he 
is not always so successful. It is evident, however, that he possesses the 
most essential requisites for an artist—that talent and imagination, which 
industry cannot supply; while his deficiencies are merely such as mature 
study and application will enable him to overcome. 

Two of the best subjects are Nos. 5 & 12: the former, which represents 
Zerlina’s wedding, is an exceedingly lively scene of rural festivity, and the 
various groups are excellently arranged ; the other shows us Leporello in the 
churchyard, quaking with fear as he ventures to address the statue of the 
governor, while his master is maliciously enjoying his terror. 

This is, we believe, the artist's first publication, and, if so, we have to 
congratulate both him and the admirers of the graphic art on such a suc- 
cessful débiat. 


Los Salmos nuevamente traduzidos al Castellano. Por D. G. Carvajal, &c. 
&c. Madrid, 4 vols. 
Los Libros Poeticos dela Santa Biblia. 2 vols. Madrid. 


Tuese two publications, though appearing at widely different intervals, form 
but one work, comprising a consecutive arrangement of all the poetic books 
and passages in the Old and New Testament. Dr. Carvajal originally un- 
dertook only the Psalms, at which he laboured during several years ; for his 
object was to give not only a poetic, and, in some sort, paraphrastic version 
of those sacred books, which in itself was a laborious task, but to = also 
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a literal translation (notwithstanding the great number of such which had 
receded him), supported by numerous illustrations of the text, in notes and 
earned commentaries on the most controverted passages. Encouraged by 
the success of his version of the Psalms, Dr. C. has continued his labours, 
on the same plan, through the other poetic books of the Bible ; and, in the 
first volume of the suite, which is the sixth of his work, he gives us all the 
short canticles, or, if we may so say, the fugitive pieces in the sacred writings, 
with a part of the longer poems, beginning with the book of Lamentation 
from Jeremiah. ‘ If, says the learned Doctor, ‘ we open the second ee of 
our work by a version of this book, and not by the prophecies of David, 
which, it may seem, should have preceded it, it is not so much for its pro- 
portionate length to the collection of canticles contained in the same volume, 
as for its accordance with the present calamitous state of Spain.’ There is 
a profound sentiment of patriotic melancholy in this explanation, the expres- 
sion of which, in a volume printed by authority, cannot but surprise us. It 
is true that neither the inquisition, nor the ecclesiastical censorship, which are 
always more suspicious than the civil jurisdiction, but the Supreme Council 
of Castile, has permitted the printing of Dr. Carvajal’s work, notwithstand- 
ing the manceuvres of the monks, who condemned the book, because 
the Pope's name was not mentioned a single time in so very long a 
volume. Dr. C., though supported by the authority of the council, yet feeling 
the full weight of monastic opposition, secured the favour of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Toledo, and further addressed a letter to the Pope, with a 
copy of his work. His Holiness returned a very flattering answer, particu- 
larly noticing two circumstances calculated to impose silence on the fanaties. 
*‘ Donum quidem hoc, says the Pontiff, ‘tanta presertim cum reverentia 
studiiqgue in nos tui testificatione nobis oblatum grato animo accepimus ; 
and he adds, * //lud vero nobis valde placuit quod vernaculo gentis tuce 
usus sermone commentaria illa a patribus atque a theologis sumpta contra 
ac miserrimis presertim his temporibus novatores incredulique homines 
Saciunt versioni tu@ addere non omnissisti prout ecclesia sanctaque hee 
sedes vehementer optat summoque studio commendat. Dr. C. hastened to 
print these documents at the head of his version, and they form its free pass- 
sort into the republic of letters. Of this work Spanish literature may be 
justly proud, since in it we find this threefold merit—a versification belong- 
mg to the golden age of Castilian poetry—a language the purest and most 
free from Gallicisms—and, finally, a variety of pertinent remarks on the de- 
velopment of scriptural beauties, with an abundance of biblical erudition, 
equally interesting to the theologian and literary amateur. 


Arte de Ver en las Bellas Artes, §c. 1 vol. 4to, Madrid, 

Ar no very remote period, Spain could boast of being one of the most dis- 
tinguished nations in the cultivation of the fine arts—we allude to the time of 
Charles III. This monarch was the liberal patron of many native and 
foreign artists, and among the latter the painter and philosopher Menz occu- 
yies an honourable station by his pictures and his writings. Living at Rome 
fre enjoyed the intimate conversation of the most celebrated professors, among 
others, of the architect Milezia. From this intimacy originated some highly im- 
portante ssays on criti¢:sm, and the just appreciation of the old masterpieces, 
and the works of modern artists of every school. The work translated by 
Sefior Lean Bermudez is perhaps the most important of these productions. 
The author displays great stores of knowledge, while discussing the four 
rincipal divisions of art, sculpture, painting, architecture, and engraving, and 
les down the best rules for judging of works of art. The Spanish transla- 
tion has been executed by a scientific scholar already advantageously known 
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by his valuable ‘ Diccionario de los professores de las bellas artes en Espaiia, 
and various other writings on art, all of acknowledged merit. In the present 
volume, he has added copious original notes, explanatory of the technical 
terms in these four branches of art, and rendering them perfectly intelligible 
even to the uninitiated. He also gives biographical notices on several foreign 
artists mentioned in the body of the work. This valuable work was under- 
taken principally with the view of explaining the beauties of the precious 
collection of paintings in thé Royal Museum of the Prado at Madrid. The 
collection was commenced in the reign of Charles V., continued without 
interruption to the time of Charles VI., and the reigning monarch has had 
them arranged with suitable care, and placed in the depét fixed for the re- 
ception of all the works of art spread among the various royal palaces and 
seats. Notwithstanding the losses consequent on the wars and troubles of 
the Peninsula, this collection is one of the richest and finest in Europe, con- 
taining some of the best productions of the German, Flemish, Dutch, French, 
and Spanish schools. Neither the translation before us, nor the notes of the 
translator, relate directly to the pictures in the Madrid Museum ; but both 
the work and the commentaries, founded on philosophy and the study of 
nature, on the infallible precepts of the art, sound criticism and the true mode 
of judging in the arts, present a body of science applicable to all the produc- 
tions of art, and consequently of universal utility. 


Almanak voor het Schoone en Goede, voor 1828. Te Amsterdam, bij 
Beijerinck. 

In taking up this specimen of the Dutch annuals, we regret that it is the 
first that has fallen into our hands, and that, consequently, we are not pre- 
pared to give our readers any account of what Holland has accomplished in 
this minor department of literature. The very mention of a Dutch pocket- 
book will, doubtless, excite a smile from many ; and yet publications of this 
kind issued from the press of Amsterdam long before we ourselves thought 
of adopting them. It is therefore, perhaps, as well that so far from 
expecting any thing very brilliant or striking in such a visitant from our 
Batavian neighbours, we are rather astonished that any of the race should 
be found among them, especially as they may be deemed to be altogether 
literary luxuries. In external appearance the volume before us is not very 
repossessing, yet its want of ornament may be esteemed emblematic of 
utch frugality : on the other hand, however, it is sadly deficient in that 
embonpoint which is considered to be so indispensable an ingredient in 
Dutch beauty, it being of very slender proportions. With regard to its 
graphic embellishments, they are but few; and, if not absolutely bad, far 
from interesting as to subject and execution, at the same time full as good 
as what we are accustomed to meet with in the generality of German pocket- 
books. The best plate is, indisputably, the portrait of Margareta von Kal- 
slogen, which must be allowed to be an exception to the above remark, both 
as being neatly engraved, and as presenting us with the likeness—if the 
portrait be not merely ideal—of a patriotic female, whose intrepidity and pre- 
sence of mind preserved her husband and some of his party from detection 
in a most critical moment. There is but a single tale, entitled De Onnoozele, 
the subject of which turns upon a young man’s feigning idiocy in order to 
obtain admission into the family of a village pastor, of whose daughter he 
is enamoured, and this he effects by causing it to appear that his friends 
wish to provide him for such a retirement. The consequence of the scheme 
may be divined ; but the narrative itself is not so good as the idea, which, in 
the hands of a skilful writer, might have been wrought up with considerable 
effect. The other prose pieces are little more than mere anecdotes, - are 
inferior 
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inferior to the poetical contents of the volume, although, even among these, 
there are too many translations and imitations. There are, however, one or 
two little poems, such as Het Bab, by Von Loghem; Aen den Oceaan, 
by Meijer; Dichtorlijk Geluk, by Kiijn ; and a fragment by Bruin, entitled 
De Amsterdamsche Winteravond, that merit commendation. The first-men- 
tioned of these is distinguished by the easy playfulness and variety of its 
versification, and the latter is interesting as a characteristic picture of Dutch 
manners and habits at the present day. 


Letter from a celebrated Professor and Philologist of Copenhagen on the 
2ist volume of the Archeologia. 


Copenhagen, July 12, 1828. 
Dear Sir, 


A.Tnoveu the subject of this letter be pretty different from our usual topics 
of correspondence, yet, knowing your erudition and love of truth and science, 
I hope you will not be diepleased at seeing my opinion of such a matter as 
this. Some days ago, I got a sight of the 2ist volume of the London Ar- 
cheologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts relating to Antiquity, published last year. 
By running through the table of contents, I was particularly attracted by 
two papers of Mr. Hamper, containing explanations of two Runic inscrip- 
tions, the one on a gold ring in the possession of the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
other on a jasper ring belonging to Mr. Cumberland. In the Antigrariske 
Annaler (Copenhagen, 1820, vol. iii.) there is an Essay explanatory of 
the first-mentioned inscription, by Professor F. Magnusen, which was, ac- 
cording to the author, originally written in Latin, and published by the An- 
tiquarian Society of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, with great elegance, 1820. This 
treatise (I speak of the Danish, as later and more complete) is certainly not 
satisfactory, nor did it satisfy the learned author himself; for, in speaking of 
another ring, bearing nearly the same inscription, and proposing the reading 
of it, he very modestly concludes thus, (page 349) :—*“ Whether these words 
belong to the Welsh, Gailie, Saxon, or other languages, I cannot determine.” 
Of course, seeing a new explanation published in England seven years later, 
I expected some new discovery, some step at least towards extrication from 
those puzzling difficulties; but how greatly was I disappointed in the 
papers mentioned above. Mr. Hamper has quoted neither the Danish 
nor the Latin dissertation of Professor Magnusen, nor the curious work of 
Mr. W. C. Grimm on German Runes, published at Gottingen, 1821, nor any 
other Danish or German author on this matter ; but, contented with his own 
knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon, he declares the inscription to be a most 
ridiculous sort of spell in that language, and gravely explains it as such, 
although, in fact, it arshed to a very different tongue, so that not a word, 
nor even a single syllable, is right in the reading and explanation he proposes. 
This the author himself, or anybody else, may convince himself of, without 
even knowing much of the Anglo-Saxon; for, 1. If the cross, asthe author 
states, be the mark of beginning or end, which on a ting is equivalent, you 
must begin the reading from that mark, or it must evidently be false. Now 
our author passes by the first nine letters, and begins with the tenth, and 
afterwards transposing those first nine letters, he throws them into the 
middle of the inscription : of course his reading is disturbed and false. 2. In 
an inseription of merely thirty letters, distinctly and accurately executed, you 
cannot reasonably suppose entirely different figures to represent the very 
same sound, especially if the alphabets existing of that kind of writing assign 
different powers to those characters! Now our author has taken two figures 
for G, two for E, two for O, nay three for D; of course his reading is evi- 
dently erroneous. 3, The ring, being of gold, and pretty fine on 
82 an 
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and, consequently, made for a chief of some distinction, by an artist of con- 
siderable skill for his time ; moreover, the inscription consisting merely of 
three words,—for there are only three distinctions marked on the other ring 
quoted in Drake's Eboracum, which: our author himself considers as a clue 
of great importance, you cannot possibly admit two or three blunders in 
every word, as you might, perhaps, on a monument in a country church- 
yard, over some shoemaker or tailor of the common people; especially as 
there is another similar monument, bearing almost the very same inscription. 
Now Mr. Hamper, after having begun the reading, transposed the words, 
and fixed the power of the letters most arbitrarily, has still found himself 
obliged to insert three letters, throw away one, and change the power of one, 
occurring twice, however, in his two first words of the inscription, in order 
to make it look like Anglo-Saxon. Of course, it is certainly not Anglo- 
Saxon. 4. The most curious circumstance is still, perhaps, that the reading 
thus violently extorted by our author, but not really existing on the ring, is 
not Anglo-Saxon, any more than this letter is Anglo-Saxon ; for, besides the 
preposition on, there is not a word of true Anglo-Saxon in it, and that on is 
cut out of the middle of one of the three words, and composed of letters, 
which, probably, neither signify o nor m, nor even belong to one syllable! 
If the author would have us believe it to be Anglo-Saxon, he ought, I think, 
to have referred to some grammar, where such forms are proved ; to some 
dictionary, where those words are recorded, or to some other monuments 
or passages of known Anglo-Saxon books, where such expressions occur ; 
but he has not troubled himself the least about any proof of the justness or 
accuracy of the words he has formed. The only thing of probability in his 
explanation is a quotation from Drake's Lboracum (1736), “ whose reveries,” 
he says, “shall be thrown into a note.” The passage quoted contains the 
learned Swedish minister's, the Rev. Mr. Serenius, idea of this inscription. 
He was not able to make out more than one word, which he read Glasta- 
ponto, (it should be Glasta-pontol,) and which he thought had some refer- 
ence to the Abbey of Glastonbury. This seems to be pretty correct, though, 
according to most of the alphabets, it ought to be Gleste-pontol. As the 
word pontol, however, is not Anglo-Saxon, I suppose the inscription to be 
of a more ancient date; for instance, about the time of the Saxon war and 
conquest, and the language to be Welsh or ancient British. It would be 
interesting, indeed, on this occasion, to know the early history of Glaston- 
bury, which, perhaps, you may supply, being so much nearer. As to the 
rest, it is certainly to the Welsh scholars we must look for the true explana- 
tion of these curious monuments. From dictionaries alone, without a 
thorough knowledge of the ancient British and living Welsh, it will scarcely 
ever be found out, the structure of that language being so very singular, in 
changing the initial letters of the words, and the orthography having under- 
gone several vast alterations at different times, even some of the letters having 
changed figures. The inscription on the golden ring, for instance, might be 
read,—Ercriufit criurivon (or criuripon) Glestepontol, and the first word 
might be a compound of Welsh ger, acies, preelium, and creuled, cruenta, con- 
tracted like the English past for passed ; the second word might be another com- 
pound of the same syllable, crew, which is derived from crau, blood; and 
the last word might be thought to contain the Welsh pont, a bridge. But 
the character here taken for c is sometimes used as the vowel y, which, of 
course, changes the reading very considerably. 

The explanation of the inscription on the jasper-ring, which is in the same 
character, and, in all probability, the same language as that on the golden 
one, also presents some very strange phenomena. 1, The author has not 
thought night to give us any drawing, nor so much as the dimensions, or the 
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least description of the ring, how it is made, whether the letters are relieved 
or engraved, whether the dots or marks of distinction between the words are 
clear and sure, and made in the same manner as the letters, or not. Nordo 
we obtain the least information of these curious things from the perfectly- 
useless dissertation on the Runic Jasper-ring, by Mr. Fr. Douce, following 
the explanation of Mr. Hamper; so that one must think neither of these 
gentlemen have ever seen the ring, and, consequently, the accuracy of the 
inscription, if not the real existence of the ring, must appear doubtful. 
2.The same letters as you see on the gold ring, are here read quite otherwise ; 
for example, one and the same character that is read there N is here E; 
another is A on the former, O on this ; the N of the golden ring is here P ; 
nay, one that was taken for O on the former is here declared to be F. 
But how the letters have come to change power in such a singular 
manner from page 26 to 117 of the same volume, the author has not been 
pleased to inform us. I know not whether the beginning of Mr. Douce’s 
dissertation does not contain a hint to the explication of this mystery. 
it runs thus :—* The explanation of the inscription on Mr. Cumberland’s 
Runic ring, which has been presented to the Society (of London Antiquaries) 
by its truly learned member (Mr. Hamper) is in all respects so lucid and sa- 
tisfactory, that not a shadow of doubt could have fallen on its accuracy and 
propriety (!); but it will be no small gratification to that gentleman to learn 
that, previously to the application which he received on the subject, a copy 
of the inscription on the ring had been conveyed to Professor Finn Magnusen,* 
at Copenhagen ; and that this gentleman Aas reduced the inscription to pre- 
cisely the same words, the parties differing only in one letter, where the ad- 
vantage is evidently on the side of Mr. Hamper.” But certainly one would 
think some spell had occasioned Mr. Hamper’s now reading the letters 
quite otherwise than before. Mr. Douce, it is true, explains it otherwise, in- 
timating that Mr. Hamper had now found a clue to the words (meaning he 
letters) of the inscription in the Cotton Library of Manuscripts ; but Mr. 
Hamper honestly declares it is that alphabet engraved in Hickes, hb. ii., and 
quoted also on account of the golden ring, page 26. Be this as it may, justice 
requires me to observe, that Professor Finn Magnusen merely agrees with 
our author in the reading of the inscription, but has not meddled the least with 
the transforming it into the fictitious Anglo-Saxon, or with the explanation 
proposed by Mr. Hamper, although he thought the two first lines looked 
somewhat like the Dano-Saxon. “Qui lingue heecce verba adscribenda 
sunt jam non decernere audeo, quamvis duo priores linew Dano-Saxonico 
idiomati cognate appareant,’ are his own expressions, alleged by Mr. 
Douce, p. 120. Our author tells us that this inscription is less difficult than 
most other reliques of the same kind, and that it is a Dano-Saxon amulet 
against the plague, which he reads wonderfully well :— 

Eryri uf mol 

yri uri wol 

wles te pote nol. 
But afterwards he most unluckily translates it into what he is pleased to call 
Anglo-Saxon; this he renders again into Latin; nay, even (to show he is a 
poet) into English verse. As to his Dano-Saxon text, he does not explain a 
single word ot it, nor is there one syllable of Danish in it, as far as I am able 
to discover; and, as to his Anglo-Saxon translation, I shall merely analyze 
one word of it, viz. yri, in the text. This he translates ara, which, again, he 
renders into Latin by remitte (nostram pestem), but the Anglo-Saxon dra 
is, in reality, the imperfect of adrian, honorare, and consequently ought to be 
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rendered honora (nostram pestem)! which is a most ridiculous phrase, 
but, very happily, not at all existing in the inscription. If you look at the 
legend itself, as exhibited pretty correctly, I think, here above, you will 
easily discover that it is neither Anglo-Saxon nor Dano-Saxon, but, in all 
probability, the very same inscription as on the golden ring, and on the ring 
quoted from Drake's Eboracum, with some small variations, being, perhaps, 
merely dialects of the same words ; so that each of these three lines corre- 
sponds with one of the words on the other rings. The first word, Eryri, is 
yurely Welsh, and even the appellation of a mountainous tract of North 

Vales. As I showed Professor F. Magnusen the article Eryri, in Richards's 
Welsh Dictionary, he was struck with another word close by, viz. Zryrai, 
an eagle-stone, and thought the jasper of the ring might possibly be such an 
eagle-stone. But, if the representation of the inscription, exhibited page 117, 
be correct, there is a distinction between these syllables, thus, “ kry-ri,” 
which would make one imagine that it were two distinct words, and the last 
a form of réz, a prince, a lord, As to the word wol, which is, in reality, an 
Anglo-Saxon expression for plague, it may also, in Welsh, be a form of mol, 
or perhaps of maw, praise, or moel, a hill, for instance, y Voel, the hill, Ido 
not at all pretend to determine any of the words, which I most willingly leave to 
the Welsh antiquaries to explain; I merely think I have discovered the true 
language of these monuments, as also most likely of the Bracteates and the 
lost Gold-horn of Copenhagen. If, however, 1 should be mistaken in this, I 
hope | have discovered, at least, that Mr. Hamper's explanations are just as 
good as none. 

Having once begun to criticize the 21st volume of the Archaeologia, I beg 
your permission to add a few words about another very insignificant paper in 
it, viz. the 13th, on the word Mass, by Joun Brucs, Esq. This author dis- 
tinguishes between the mass of the Roman Catholic church, which he derives 
from the Latin missa, and mas, in the words Christmas, Cand/emus, Lammaa, 
&c. which he deduces trom the Anglo-Saxon masse, as if this were not ex- 
actly the same word as our Danish messe, Latin missa/ ‘ No, for | believe,” 
says he, page 115, “ the English is the only language in which these com- 
pound words exist.” I am astonished to see how little the antiquaries of 
London know of the ancient languages of the north, as weil as of the modern, 
to admit such a paper into their collection, and how careless the author must 
have been not to look into some pocket dictionary of any of these languages 
before he presented his paper to the society. He might then easily have 
found, for example, that Candlemas is calied, in Icelandic, Kyndi/measa, in 
Danish Kyndelmisse, in Swedish Kyndelsmassa, in Dutch Lachimis, and in 
German Lichimesse. Of course the composition used in all the kindred 
languages of the Gothic stock, as well as m Anglo-Saxon; nor is the com- 
position limited to this word alone: the Icelanders, for imstance, say also 
Magnusmessa, Petersmessa, Palsmessa, Jonsmessa, &c. &c. 


I have the honour to remain, dear Sir, 


Your sincere Friend, 
Danvs. 


NECROLOGY, 
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CHORIs. 


Lovis Cxorts was born of German parents, on the 22nd March, 1795, at 
Yekatérinoslaff in Russia. Even while at school at Kharkoff, he evinced 
considerable taste for drawing, and his skill in portrait painting was sur- 
prising. Thus qualified, he was chosen to accompany the celebrated bota- 
nist, Baron de Riberstein, in his journey to Mount Caucasus, in 1813. M. 
Choris designed the plants which illustrate the Flora Caucasiana. In 1814 
he was elected sheaber of the Society of Arts of St. Petersburgh, and the 
same year he was appointed on board the Rurik, a vessel fitted out at the 
expense of the late Count de Romanzoff, to make the tour of the world, 
under the command of Otto von Kotzebue, son of the celebrated author of 
that name. In this voyage he made drawings which give a very exact re- 
presentation of the savage inhabitants of America, and the Islands of the 
Southern Ocean, Upon his arrival in France, in 1819, after a voyage of 
four years, he was very warmly received by the most distinguished savants 
of the capital, proceeding to give lithographic copies of the drawings he had 
made, by which means none of their originality 1s lost. 

He has published, Ist, Voyage pittoresque autour du Monde, offrant des 
portraits de sauvages d Amérique, d Asie, d Afrique, et des Isles du grand 
Océan, leurs armes, habillemens, parures, utensiles, canots, pirogues, maisons, 
danses et musique, des paysages, et des vues maritimes, mammiferes et otseaux, 
et plusieurs oljéts dhistoire naturelle, accompanied with descriptions by the 
Baron Cuvier and M. Ad. Chamisso; he also added des crénes humains, 
with observations by Dr. Gall, &c., 22 livraisons in folio, 1821 to 1823. 
Truth, nature, and originality, pervade all his drawings, so as to surprise 
even those who are most accustomed to observe such works. 

Nor are the descriptions of the South Sea islanders less interesting than 
the designs. It is well known that the feeble drawings which embel- 
lished the voyages and travels of the seventh century, represented the 
savages in all their natural deformity ; while, in the beautiful editions of 
Cook, Bougainville, and other discoverers of the eighteenth century, each 
inhabitant of Otaheite is painted as an Apollo, a Hercules, a Venus, or a 
Diana. It was the spirit of the age which induced men thus to flatter ces 
aimables enfants de la nature. No one appears to us so entirely to have 
destroyed this mania as M. Choris: he has happily seized the characteristic 
of their physiognomy. The pale face, the wild look, the frequently noble 
figure, with a haggard countenance, and vacant eye, expressive neither of 
joy nor sorrow. The very flatness of the nose adds to this unintelligence, 
which is still more increased by that emblem of gross appetite—a large 
mouth, and an obtuse facial angle. 

He also published, 2dly, Vues et paysages des régions équinoctiales, re- 
cuetilies dans un voyage autour du Monde, 24 plates in folio, 1826. This 
forms a supplement to the preceding work. He also announced a ‘ Receuil 
de Tétes et Costumes des Habitans de la Russie, avec des vues de mont Cau- 
case et ses Environs. This work, however, which would have formed 
eighteen parts, consisting of fifty plates, has not appeared. 

in 1827, M. Choris left France with the intention of traversing the greater 
part of America, beginning at Mexico. After touching at various islands 
m the West Indies, he reached Cuba; thence he passed to New Orleans, 
and thus arrived on the borders of Mexico, where he was destined to 
become the victim ,of an ill-organized police. This event is communicated 
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in a letter from Vera Cruz, which relates that two days after his arrival on 
the 19th of March, M. Choris, accompanied by Mr. Henderson, an English 
gentleman, departed for Jalapa; but, on the following day, they were 
attacked by robbers between Puente-Nacional and Plan del Rio. M. Choris 
fell under a blow from a sabre, and was mortally wounded by a bullet. 
Although Mr. Henderson was severely wounded in the thigh and in the chest, 
he succeeded in reaching Jalapa; the mayor of which place caused a 
search to be made, and the body of M. Choris was found concealed under 
some leaves. It was carried to Plan del Rio, where he was buried. 

He was a member of the Geographical Society at Paris, by whom and 
his friends his loss will be severely felt, as well as by those patrons of science, 
who expected the most valuable observations from the ardent mind of this 
young artist, who, at the early age of twenty years, was selected to aceom- 
pany Otto von Kotzebue in his voyage round the world. 


LEOPOLD FRIEDRICH GUNTHER VON GOCKINGK. 

A.rnoven his name is comparatively but little known in this country, the 
venerable octogenarian whose death we here record (which event took 
place on the 18th February of the present year) held an honourable rank 
among the poets of Germany. He may, indeed, be considered as belonging 
to a former generation—as the contemporary of Biirger and Ramler, of 
the former of whom he was the intimate friend ; while, of the latter, he was 
the biographer and editor of his works. His own productions, too, nearly all 
belong to the same period ; for, notwithstanding that he continued to culti- 
vate his literary studies to the last, and found in them the sweetest solace of 
his declining age, the productions that stamped his reputation appeared half 
a century ago. As a lyrical poet and a writer of epistles, Gickingk displays 
peculiar excellence: for, in the former character, he unites great warmth of 
feeling with delicacy of sentiment, and, in the latter, shows himself to be a 
powerful moral satirist ; while, at the same time, his style is correct and un- 
affected, and his versification flowing and agreeable. As a writer of epi- 
grams, he possesses the merit of being both ‘original and ingenious: nor 
does the collection of his prose pieces, consisting of satirical subjects, exhibit 
his talents to less advantage, for here he shows himself a successful follower 
of Rabener. Besides the productions here enumerated, various articles from 
his pen are to be found in many of the literary journals of the time. He also 
edited the Géttingen Miisenalmanach, 1776-8, and the Journal von und fiir 
Deutschland, 1784, &c. Gickingk was born at Groningen, near Halberstadt, 
July 15th, 1748, and studied at the University of Halle. He was twice mar- 
ried: his first wife, whose maiden name was Vogler, and who died in 1781, 
was a very accomplished woman—the Nantchen, who shone in the Lieder 
zweier Liebenden, has deservedly obtained for her a distinguished place 
among the poetesses of Germany. 


JOSEPH QUAGLIO, 


Tue family of Quaglio may be considered as an exception to the remark, 
that talent is rarely hereditary, since it has produced three successive gene- 
rations of artists. Joseph, who died at Munich on the 23d of last January, 
at the advanced age of 83, transmitted to his sons that love of art which he 
had himself received from his own father. He was born at Laino, in a 
valley not far from the Lake of Como, in the year 1747, and having been 
instructed in the rudiments of his profession by his father, Domenico, who 
was a fresco painter of some repute, he was sent to Vienna to his uncle, 
Lorenzo, where he studied architecture and scene-painting. In 1772 he was 
appointed the court scene-painter at Munich, whither he had accompanied 
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his last-mentioned relative. Here he executed a great number of scenes, 
and introduced a considerable reform into this department of painting, aim- 
ing at a higher degree of pictorial effect than his predecessors had at- 
tempted, and paying due attention to architectural costume, the violation of 
which was more common then than at present: in this respect his previous 
studies were of important service to him, as they not only prevented him 
from falling into those more palpable incongruities and extravagancies that 
had hitherto prevailed in designs of this kind, but enabled him to combine 
picturesque feeling with propriety and historical truth. He instructed his 
brother Julius and his own four sons in the same branch of art in which he 
had distinguished himself. Of the latter, Angelo, the eldest, died at the age 
of 37, when he had already signalized himself in his profession. Domenico, his 
second son, has since devoted himself exclusively to architectural painting, and, 
both on account of his subjects and their masterly execution, may be termed 
the German Canaletti. Historical painting and portraiture have been 
selected by Lorenz, in preference to scene-painting, which, however, is still 
followed by Simon, the youngest son, who has likewise distinguished himself 
by a number of landscape compositions and views, on a smaller scale. 
MARIZOL. 

One of the most celebrated preachers in Germany, Dr. J.G. Marizol, 
died here on the 15th January. He is known as a writer by his collection 
of Sermons, which are much esteemed ; and also by his Devout Manual for 
Females. 

NIEMEYER. 
On the 7th of July, 1828, the University of Halle, with the whole literary 
world, sustained a severe loss by the death of the learned and highly esteemed 
chancellor of that university, Niemeyer. This melancholy event has, we fear, 
occasioned a loss which will not be speedily supplied. 


GRAND DUKE OF SAXE WEIMAR. 

On the 14th of June, 1828, while travelling from Berlin to Weimar, died 
Charles Augustus, Grand Duke of the latter state. Though this illustrious 
person had not (as far as we can learn) distinguished himself as an author, 
yet his liberal and unremitting patronage of literary men, will justify our 
noticing his death in that porticn of our journal which records the demise of 
the votaries of literature and the arts. It is true that fame will not have to 
rank this prince among the heroes who have won their blood-stained laurels 
on the battle-field, but the Musagetes will proclaim to present and future 
times that never was there a German prince more highly deserving of the 
grateful praise of his country than Charles Augustus, Duke of Weimar. He 
it was who—aided and, doubtless, influenced by the counsels of his congenial 
friend, the poet Goethe—made Jena the nursery of so many truly great 
and learned men. Reinhard, Fichte, Paulus, Griesbach, Schelling, Schlegel, 
Novalis, Tieck, A. and H. von Humboldt, and others, formed their youthiul 
minds at Jena, and Jaid the foundation of that fame which has since sprung 
up so toweringly. 

The deceased Duke was born in 1757, and imbibed his early principles 
under the care of the Count von Gortz, and afterwards of Wieland. In his 
eighteenth ead he assumed the reins of government, and about the same 
time formed his friendship with Goethe, a friendship which continued unin- 
terrupted till his death. In the selection of a consort the Prince was equally 
fortunate, Louise of Hesse Darmstadt having won the esteem of all who knew 
her by the amiable and elevated qualities of her heart and mind. After the 
campaigns of France and Holland, in which he behaved with distinguished 
bravery, Charles Augustus devoted all his attention to the welfare of his 
subjects—giving them practical lessons on domestic economy by the dili- 
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gence with which he personally superintended the management of his private 
domains, 

During the lamentable catastrophe of 1806 he remained a firm friend and 
ally of his Prussian majesty, till he was constrained to join the Confederacy 
of the Rhine, in order to secure for his subjects the blessings of peace. But 
when the hour of liberation from foreign yoke arrived, the Duke was found 
among the foremost in the field of honour. After the battle of Leipzig, 
he commanded the third division of the army in Holland, and on the conclu- 
sion of the war visited Paris and London—everywhere attentive to those 
national institutions which promoted the public welfare. He was one of the 
first German princes who gave his sw djects a constitution free in fact as well 
as in form; and, in 1817, the students of Germany received his full permission 
to assemble at Wartzburgh—it being his wish to promote among the Ger- 
man youth the noble feeling that they belonged to one common country. 
For this concession the Duke was censured and sneered at by the petty po- 
tentates, whose blind territorial policy beholds a foreigner in every German 
born beyond their boundaries. 

Of Charles Augustus it may, in fine, be truly said, that he was an affec- 
tionate husband and parent, a faithful friend, a father to his people, and a 
benefactor to mankind. 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Berlin. 
Tue total amount of students in the Prussian Universities, during the last 
winter, was 5890, of whom 1712 studied at Berlin. 
Brussels. 
M. Jerome ve Vaiss, author of a History of Dutch Poetry, and one of 
the most distinguished of the literati of Holland in the present day, has 
recently published an interesting work, entitled Hugo de Groot, &c., which 
contains a history of the private life of the celebrated Grotius, and his wile, 
Maria di Reigersbergen. This biography is divided into four discourses, or 
parts, the first of which extends from 1583 to 1618, the period of Grotius's 
imprisonment ; the second to 1632; and the third, and most interesting por- 
tion, terminates with his death in 1645. The fourth section treats of the 
character and virtues of Maria de Reigersbergen, a woman every way worthy 
of being the consort of the illustrious philosopher. 

If the writing of books be a sure evidence of the march of intellect, then its 
strides in the kingdom of the Netherlands are truly gigantic. In 1825 the 
number of works published there was 675; in the following year 679; and 
in 1827 no less than 763 works issued from the press. 

Copenhagen. 

Tue academy of Soroe has been lately revived. In 1623 King Christian LV. 
founded there an academy for young noblemen, which flourished till the year 
1665, when, owing to the disastrous war waged by the Danes against 
Charles X., the establishment failed for want of funds. The present academy 
is intended for elementary as well as academical instruction, and the number 
of pupils does not exceed 64. We may observe that Ingemann’s name ap- 
pears in the list of Professors. 

Professor Nierrup, so renowned for his researches in northern antiquity, 
is about to edit an almanack of polite literature, not confined to Danish pro- 
ductions, but open to the contributions of Swedish and Norwegian scholars. 

Professor Finn Magnusen is preparing for publication a list and account 
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of the earliest republican laws of Iceland, known under the title of Grdgds 
(Grey geese). 

Professor T. C. Rafn is engaged in the edition of the Icelandic Sagas from 
ancient manuseripts, under the title of Nordlander Fornaldar Segur efter 
Gimlum Skirmbokum uigefnar af E. E. Rafn. The whole will be pub- 
lished in 3 vols. 

The same author intends to give a translation of the mystical and roman- 
tical Sagas, in 3 vols. 

A new monthly literary journal, entitled Nemesis, has just appeared. This 
periodical, which is edited by J. W. Schmidt, is intended to give, besides 
criticisms on new Danish publications, and announcements of works in the 
press, extracts from German and other foreign journals, relative to the 
writers and literature of Denmark. The first number contains, among other 
articles, one on Miller's Translation of Tegner's Frithiof's Saga, and 
notices of two other translations from the same poet, by Rahbek and Boyc ; 
and in the second is a critique on Rahbek's Translation of Mignet's History 
of the French Revolution. 

The list of hterary pocket-books has been increased this year by the ap- 
pearance of one, entitled Hellas, eller Nytaarsgave for Grakervenner, 
which, however, cannot be said to possess much variety or ow as it 
contains only one piece, and that a translation—The Siege of Missolonghi, 
a tragedy. The contents of the Skandinavisk Nytaarsgavc, another annual, 
are, with the exception of one article, a tale by Kruse, entirely poetical; and 
are the contributions of a great number of popular Danish and Swedish 
writers. Among the former are Grundtvig, Heiberg, Ingemann, Kruse, 
Finn Magnusen, Miller, Nyerup, Ochlenschlager, &c.; and among the 
latter, Dahigreen, Hammarskiold, Tegner, &c. 

Lorentzen and Eckersberg, two of the best Danish artists, (the former of 
whom died not long since,) have produced a series of paintings illustrative 
of the dramas of their celebrated countryman, Holberg. From these subjects 
it is now intended to publish a set of plates, executed by the most skilful 
engravers in Denmark. The work will be published in numbers, each con- 
taining three scenes. The first part is expected to appear very shortly, and 
the others at intervals of two or three months. To the admirers of Holberg 
—and what reader of his works does not admire his gaiety, his inexhaustible 
humour, his shrewd satire ?—this cannot fail to be acceptable ; while, to the 
amateur, it is recommended by its novelty, so very few specimens of the 
productions of Danish art find their way to this country. 


Dresden. 

In consequence of the many pirated editions of Ludwig Tieck’s Works, 
which have appeared in Austria and Suabia, containing, in some instances, 
anonymous papers, which have been falsely attributed to him, and omitting 
many of his most valuable productions, he has been induced to put forth an 
announcement of a complete collection of all his publications up to the year 
1819. What has appeared subsequently will form a separate collection. The 
celebrated publisher, Mr. G. Reimer, has undertaken the work, which will 
extend to twenty-five volumes. 


Hamburgh. 

Dr. N. H. Juxrus has lately published a most valuable work on Prison Dis- 
cipline, composed of two parts. The lectures, forming one part, comprise all 
the matters of fact dispersed in an immense number of books, reports, pa- 
s, documents, diagrams, &e., combined with the practical experience of his 
British and foreign triends, and the observations made during his travels. 
The other part is an introduction (written in Berlin), taken —= official 
ocuments 
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documents, both printed and manuscript, containing an essay on the number, 
various kinds and causes of crime in different countries of Europe and Ame- 
rica (Scotland, England, Ireland, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
Prussia, Hanover, Denmark, Norway, Austria, Spain, the United States and 
South America). This part of the work will certainly be of interest to every 
statesman and friend of humanity, of education, and of bettering the condition 
of the poor; and it is hoped that the whole may be of some use to alleviate 
the sufferings of our kind, and to promote the increase of virtue and religion. 
Florence. 
Or the great work, Saggi Historici Geografici Statistici, &c., de ! Egitto, 
edited by Segads and Masy, the first part, consisting of fourteen engravings, 
and ten pages of text, in large folio, has appeared, and four additional parts 
will follow; the whole forming a gna picture of the present state of 
Egypt. 

S Greiswalde. 
Prorgssor KoseGarten, the celebrated orientalist, is about to publish 
The Annals of the Arab Tabary, with a Latin translation. As this is one of 
the oldest historical works of its kind, and will be enriched by the explana- 
tory comments of the learned editor, it can hardly fail of proving a highly 
interesting work for the oriental scholar. 

Milan. 

Siivio Peuico promises fair to become one of the most distinguished poets 
of Italy. During the revolution of Piedmont he was a collaborator of the 
journal called the Constliatore. He is a native of Turin, and has but lately 
been released from the dungeons, where he was kept several years, on account 
of his liberal principles. He has written already two tragedies—Eufemio of 
Messina, and Francesco of Rimini, the latter of which has had great success 
on the stage. 

Munich. 
Tue library of this University has now 105,600 works. The number of 
Professors and docentes amounts to 80—an assemblage of teachers un- 
equalled in numerical importance, we should imagine, at any other univer- 
sity in the world. 

The edition of the Neue Allgemeine Politische Annalen has been recently 
undertaken by Mr. Heine, author of Reisebilder, and Dr. Lindener—an ar- 
rangement of which the public will, we should think, shortly feel the 
benefit. 

Moscow. 
Wir the present year three new journals have commenced here, viz. the 
Atenei (the Athengwum), edited by Parlow; the Raskii Zretel (Russian 
Spectator), by Kalaidovich; and the Bulletin du Nord. Of each of the first 
of these periodicals a number appears twice every month. The Atenez is 
devoted to the sciences, literature, and bibliography ; while the Zre¢el, in 
addition to general literature and bibliography, contains articles relative to 
Russian history and antiquities—a branch of study in which its editor has 
more particularly distinguished himself. 

Paris. 

Causstn p& Percevat is going to publish a French- Arabic Lexicon, writ- 
ten by Ellias Bocthor, an Egyptian, who died lately in Paris, and who was 
Professor of the Arabic. It is superior to the Spanish-Arabie Lexicon of 
Canes, and to the Italian-Arabic Lexicon of P. Domenico di Silesia. 

M. Chezy, the distinguished oriental scholar, after having perused the 
whole poem Raméyana, occupied himself from 1809 to 1813, in translating 
the episode called Vajnadattabada, and furnishing a grammatical — 
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thereto. It was prepared for the press, when various circumstances prevented 
the publication of the whole manuscript. Mr. C. had only a few copies of 
the French translation printed for private circulation among his immediate 
friends, The Sanscrit text, with the annotations, would, perhaps, have re- 
mained unpublished, had not the celebrated Sylv. de Sacy induced the author 
to pursue his original plan, pointing out the advantage which would result to 
beginners in the Sanscrit study by the publication as at first proposed. Ac- 
cordingly, the present work was published, containing, Ist, a plate of the 
Sanscrit alphabet, in Bengal characters, on the principle of Messrs. Chezy and 
Bournouf ; 2nd, the Sanscrit text engraved, with a grammatical analysis ; 
3rd, the French translation, accompanied by various remarks; 4th, Mr. 
Bournouf's Latin translation of the episodes, with the original Sanscrit printed 
im Latin characters. 
Prague. 

Prorgssor Davin, secretary of the Royal Bohemian Scientific Society, an- 
nounces that the society has a second time proposed the following prize 
question—Ausfhiirliche Wirdigung der Béhmischen Geschicht-Schreiben 
vom ersten derselben bis zu der Haakeschen Chronik herab—a detailed 
estimate of the Bohemian historians from the first of them down to the 
Chronicle of Haaki. This question was proposed for the year 1827, but as 
no competitor then appeared, it is proposed anew, and the prize of 50 ducats 
and 250 copies will be adjudged at the beginning of next year, should com- 
petent claimants be found. 

The work of August von Blumrider, called Gott, Natur, und Freiheit, in 
Beziehung auf die sittliche Gesetzgebung der Vernunft, (God, Nature, 
and Freedom, with reference to the moral legislation of Reason,) has en- 
riched the Catalogus Prohibitorum in Austria. If the conjecture of the 
editor of the Leipzig Litteratur Zeitung, that the work is prohibited on 
account ofthe word Fretheit in the tide, be correct, then we may apprehend 
the speedy abolition of this word from all the Austrian Lexicons. 

Slutigart. 
Tue Society denominated the Naturhistorische Reiseverein, under the direc- 
tion of the Landwirthschaftliche Verein, last year sent out two travellers, 
whose researches were highly successful,—Fleischer, who made collections 
of specimens of natural history in the environs of Smyrna ; and Miiller, who 
was employed to examine the productions of Sardinia. The latter passed 
the winter at Cagliari, and will continue there this summer. Both travellers 
have paid particular attention to botany, and have also collected a considerable 
number of insects, conchylia, &c. This year the Society have provided for 
making mineralogical researches, and have sent out to Norway two other tra- 
vellers ; one for botany, espeeially algology, muscology, and lichnology ; the 
other for oryctognony and geology. The former is Huber, of Hamburg; 
the latter, Kurr, of Wirtemberg, an excellent mineralogist. It is intended 
that they should extend their researches as far as Lapland. Several friends 
of the Society, at the Cape, have undertaken to form an African Flora, and 
have already sent to Europe between 6 and 7000 specimens. 
Stockholm. 
Dr. Detpen, Juris Adjunctus, and Doctor of the University of Upsala, is 
about to edit the works of the learned Professor N.S. Biberg, including the 
philosophical, political, and judicial essays of this learned writer, who ranks 
among the most comprehensive minds of which Sweden has had to boast in 
latter times. 
St. Petersburgh. 
Tue Museum Alexandrinum, which owes its existence to the munificence of 
Alexander, is now completed in all its arrangements, and open to the — 
t 
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It contains a rich collection of natural curiosities and anatomical prepa- 
rations, together with a valuable library of modern works. 

The great injury sustained by the town of Abo, last year, has occasioned 
the removal of the University from thence to Helsingfors, which may now 
be considered as the capital of Finland. The magnificent Senate House 
is to be appropriated to the uses of a library and lecture-room to the Uni- 
versily. 

Vienna. 
Tue distinguished Professor Mohs, who lately filled the chair of minera- 
logy at Friburg, is now delivering a course of lectures on that science in 
Vienna, whither he is said to have been invited by the Archduke John, the 
eevee Mecanas of Austria. For the lecture-room his imperial majesty 
as appointed a spacious saloon near the mineralogical museum of the pa- 
lace, which now contains 20,000 exquisite minerals. 


Conflagration of Abo. 


Our Readers are, doubtless, aware of the dreadful fire by which the town of 
Abo was lately totally destroyed; but the loss to the literary world is not so 
generally known. Attached to the university were a valuable museum of 
natural history, extensive philosophical apparatus, and a library of more 
than thirty thousand volumes, rich in records and unpublished manuscripts 
relating to the history of Finland and Sweden. With the exception of not 
more than two hundred perfect works, the whole of this interesting collection 
perished in the flames ; and the circumstances were so much the more dis- 
tressing, as the library fands had been wholly exhausted, and even antici- 
pated, in order to gain possession of works which were deemed of great im- 
portance to the establishment. Some valuable Finnish friends having re- 
quested Mr. John Bowring to ascertain whether many of the literary and 
scientific individuals of our country would contribute their own writings or 
those of others, to repair the dreadful loss with which Finland has been 
visited. And he makes this appeal, fully persuaded that numbers will be 
found cheerfully to assist in the re-formation of their library. The inhabi- 
tants of Finland are almost universally poor, but as universally desirous of 
instruction ; and of late many men have appeared among them, who have 
done no inconsiderable services to science, philosophy, and the belles lettres. 
So much have even the Finnish peasants been touched by the destruction of 
the Abo library, that in some places where money is little known, they have 
subscribed the produce of their farms towards its restoration: and among 
them the villagers of Wichtis sent fifty barrels of rye; the eae of 
Dorpat has contributed 394 scientific works, besides many philosophical in- 
struments and collections in natural history. One liberal Russian bookseller 
(Mr. Hartmann of Riga) has presented books to the value of 5357 silver 
rubles, or nearly 800/, sterling. His townsman, Mr. German, sent 193 
volumes. Dr. Hassar of Petersburgh 995; and Professor Storch (whose 
works on political economy are so well known), 269. Many other useful 
and generous donations have been received; and it is confidently trusted 
that examples so honourable will find many imitators here. Mr. Bowring 
will be most happy to communicate any particulars he possesses ; and if in- 
formation be desired from the spot, the venerable Archbishop of Finland, 
Dr. Tengstrom, or Mr. John Julin, will be much pleased to furnish it. The 
publishers of the Foreign Review will most cheerfully assist in receiving and 
forwarding any works, instruments, &c., which may be liberally given to the 
Abo University Library. 
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FRENCH. 


Atex, Histoire de l'Assemblée Con- 
Stituante. Tome 1*. 

Abrégé pratique des Maladies de | 
Peau, par Alphée Cazenave et H. E. 
Schedel.*8vo. Paris. ls 

Annales de l'Ecole Francaise et des 
Beaux Arts, etc. Salons. 5* liv. 
Bvo. 4s. Gd. 

Arnault, A. V. Vie Politique et Mili- 
taire de Napoléon. Deuxiéme édition, 
IV® livraison. 8vo. 9s 

Balance Politique du Globe en 1828, 
redigée par Adrien Balbé, 8vo. 9s. 

Barriére, F. Tableaux de Genre et 
@’ Histoire, de Louis XV. et le régne 
de Louis XVI. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Beranger, ses Chansons, avec des vig- 
nettes de Deveria, et des dessins colo- 
riés d’Henri Mounier. No. I. 

*,* To be completed in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Berruyer, P. Histoire du Peuple de Dieu. 
Premiére et deuxiéme parties. 8vo. 
Priz de chaque volume, 5s. 


Blancheton, Vues pittoresqnes des envi- 
rons de Paris et des Départemens. 


folio. No. 4. 1. 2s. 6d. 

Blouet, Abel, Restauration des Thermes 
@’Antonin Caracalla 4 Rome. Deux- 
iéme livraison, folio, 18s. 

Bouhours, Vie de St. Francois Xavier, 2 
vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Boulogne Mélanges de Religion, et de 
Littérature. 8vo. tom. 3. 10s. 6d. 
Bourdon, Isid. Principes de Physiolo- 
gie Médicale. 8vo. Paris. 17s. 
Brongniart, A., Historie des végétaux 

fossiles, &c. 4to. Paris. 19s. 

Cadiot, M. Collection des principaux 
Discours prononcées & la Chambre des 
Pairs, et a la Chambre des Députés. 
tome 3, 8vo. 5s. 

Causes Criminelles célébres du 19°" 
Siécle. Vol. 1V"™* (et dernier), 8vo. 9s. 

Chamilly (Comtesse de), Scenes Contem- 
poraines. 8vo. 

Chronique de Ramon Muntaner, tra- 
duitesdu Catalan,avec notes par J. A. 
Buchon. Tome II. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Cloquet, Anatomie de Homme. folio. 
No. 37 et 38. Each 13s. 6d. 

Code Civil, manuel complet de la poli- 
tesse,et du ton. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Constantinople et le Bosphore de Thrace 
pendant 1812, 1813, 1814, 1826, avec 


un atlas. Par M. le Comte Andreossy. 
8vo. Paris. i. 2s. 6d. 

Commentaire sur ’Ordonnance de la 
Marine d’Aoit 1821, parRené-Josué 
Valin, avec des notes par V. Becane, 
Tome 1%, 8vo. 1. 2s. 6d. 

Contes inédits des mille et une nuit, 
traduits, par M.G. S. Trebutier. 3 
vols. 8vo. Paris. 11. Lis. 6d. 

Coquerel, C. Essai sur l’Histoire Gé- 
nérale du Christianisme. 8vo. 9s. 

Coquel, J. Manuel d’Anatomie. 30 
livraison, 4to. 5s, 

Correspondance de Fenélon, publiée sur 
les manuscrits originaux et la plupart 
inédits. Tome IX. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 

Courtin, M. Encyclopédie Moderne, ou 
Dictionnaire abrégé des Sciences, et 
des Arts. Tome 13°*, 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Cousinery, B. E. Géométrie Perspec- 
tive. 8vo. 10s. 6d 

Cuvier, Desmarest, et autres, Planches 
de Seba. No.7 to 12. Per No. 6s. 

Damiron, Essai sur l'histoire de la philo- 
sophie en France au 19°™* Siécle. 8vo. 

Débats de la Convention Nationale, 
précédes d'une introduction. Tomes 
I.aV 8vo. 2/. 12s 6d. 

De Brecy, Révolution de Toulon en 
1793. 4™* édition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Décaméron Frangais, nouvelles histo- 
riques et contes moraux, par Lombard 
de Langres. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 
Delavigne (Casimir), La Princesse Auré- 

lie, comédie. 8vo. 6s. 

De Marlés, Histoire de Inde ancienne 
et moderne. 2vols. IZ ly. 

Descourtilz, M. E. Flore Pittoresque et 
Médicale des Antilles, &c. Tome V. 
90 et 91° livraisons. 

Desportes, N. Rosetum Gallicum, ou 
Enumération des variétés du genre 
rosier indigénes en France. 8vo. 5s. 

Devergie, N., Clinique de la Maladie 
Syphilique, avec unatlas colorié. 4to. 
Nenviéme livraison. Paris. 12s. 

Dezeimeris, Dictionnaire Historique de 
la Médecine ancienne et moderne, 
suivi de la bibliothéque médicale du 
19° Siécle. 8vo. No. I. 

Dictionnaire Classique de la Langue 
Frangaise, avec des exemples et des 
notes puisées dans les manuscrits de 
Rivarol. 8vo. 18s. 

Dictionnaire Géographique Universel. 
Tome 4. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Dictionnaire Historique, ou biographie 
classique, par M. le Général Beauvais. 
9 livraison. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Dictionnaire de Médicine et de Chirurgie 
Pratiques. 

*,* Will be complete in 12 or 15 vols. 


8vo. Price of each volume, 10s. 6d. 
Duplan, Du Contrat Social au 19”° 
Siécle. 8vo. Paris. 9s. 


Duranton, M. Cours de Droit Frangais, 
Tome L.aVI. 8vo. 34. 3s. 

Duvergier, Collection compléte des lois, 
du Conseil d'état. 8vo. vol. 22. Lis. 

Encyclopédie Méthodique ; 99° livraison ; 
Géographie physique. 8vo. li. 6s 

Fiévée, J. Nouvelle correspondance. 
Troisiéme partie. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Flore des Antilles, Fr. de Tussac. Tome 
4. 7° et 8 livraison, folio. 27. 5s. 

Galisset, Corps du Droit Frangais. 8vo. 
No. 43 et 44. 3s. 6d. 

Galerie lithographiée des tableaux de 8. 
A. R. Monsg* le duc d'Orléans. 11° 
livraison. folio. Paris. WU. 2s. 6d. 

Gauthier, P. Les plus beaux édifices de 
la ville de Génes et de ses environs. 
Vingt-deuxiéme livraison. folio. 9s. 

Geringer, Marlet et Chabrelie, l’Inde 
Frangaise. Folio. No. 7. 14. 2s. 6d. 

Golbery et Schweigheuser, Antiquités 
de PAlsace, Folio. No.9. 9s. 

Halevy, Léon, Résumé de l'histoire des 
Juifs Modernes. 8vo. Paris. 

Henry, N. E. Pharmacopie Raisonnée. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 

Histoire de ]’Etablissement, des progrés 
et de la décadence du Christianisme 
dans l'empire du Japon, par le R. P. 
de Charlevoix. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Histoire du Ministére de G. Canning, 
Tomes Let II. 8vo. WU. ls. 

Histoire de Napoléon, par M. de Nor- 
vins. Quinziéme livraison (troisiéme 
du tome IV.) 8vo. Paris. 4s. 6d. 

Histoire Génerale du Portugal, par le 
Marquis de Fortia d’Urban, Tome 1. 
8vo. 13s. 6d. 

Isambert (MM.), Recueil des anciennes 
Lois Frangaises jusqu’é la Révolu- 
tion de 1789. Tom. XIII. 8vo. 18s. 

Isographie des Hommes Célébres, &c. 
15° livraison. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Jarry de Mancy, Atlas Historique des 
littératures ancienne et moderne, Ac. 
Séme liv. 12s, 

Jourdan (A. J. L.), Pharmacopée Uni- 
verselle. 2 vols. 8vo. I1/. 16s. 

Journal et Souvenirs, Discours et Opi- 
nions de 8S, Girardin, Tome III. et 

IV. 8vo. 1d, 1s. 
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Lallement (F.), Dictionnaire de Poche 
Géographique de la France. 6s. 

Lamouroux, Iconographie des familles 
végétales, avec des détails anato- 
miques. 32°. 4s, 6d. 

—, Résumé de Phytographie, 
accompagné d’une Iconographie de 
108 planches. Tom. 1. 32°. 4s. 6d. 

Laporte. Traité élémentaire de la pro- 
cédure civile. 8vo. 

Lemercier (Louise), Lo Famille Pié- 
montaise. 2 vols. 12°. 

Leblanc, Nouveau systeme complet de 
filaturet de coton, 4°. No.3. 15s. 
Leclerg (Théodore), Proverbes drama- 

tiques. 5° éd. G vols. 8vo. 3/. 

Legris, Machines 4 Vapeur, & Gaz et & 
air comprimé, 8vo. 

Lesson, R. P. Manuel d’ Ornithologie. 
2 vols. 18mo. 10s. Gd. 

Lettre 4 M. Champollion le jeune sur 
l'incertitude de l’age des monumens 
Egyptiens. 8vo. 

Lettres de 8. Francois Xavier, Apétre 
des Indes et du Japon. Tom. 1". 12s. 

Levéque (Nicolas), Erreurs des Juifs en 
matiere de Religion. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Lois pénales pour |'Administration de 
la Justice & bord des vaisseaux du 
Roi. 8vo. 4s. Gd. 

Lucas (Charles), Du Systéme Péniten- 
tiaire. 8vo. Ils. 

Lusson (A. L.), Monumens antiques et 
modernes de la Sicile, et Naples. 
4 Livraison. 9s. 

Malpiére (D. B.), La Chine. Livraison 
XVII. 1d. 2s. Gd. 

Matter, Histoire Critique du Gnosti- 
cisme. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. 18s. 
Mazas, Vies des grands Capitaines 
Francais du moyen age, 8vo. 9s. 
Melling, Voyage pittoresque dans les 

Pyrénées. 8° Livraison. 2/. 5s. 

Mémoires de l’'Académie Royale de 

Médecine. Tom. 1%. 4to. W/. 10s. 


to. 


Mémoires d’une contemporaine, Tom. 
7. 8vo. 1. 1s. 

————. sur la Vie de Franklin, écrits 
par lui méme. 2 vols. l8mo. Qs. 


du Comte Alexandre de Tilly, 

pour servir a l’Histoire des moeurs 
de la fin du dix-hunitiéme siécle. 
Tom. 2. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Michel (J.), Mémorial de I’ Artilleur 
Marin. 8vo. Paris. 10s. 6d. 

Millet (Madame), Observations sur le 
systéme des écoles d’Angleterre pour 
la premiére enfance. 8vo. 15s. 

Mongellaz (P. J.), L’Art de conserver 
sa santé, 8vo. Paris, 12s, 














Montlivault, Grammaire Générale et 
Philosophique, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Muzzarelli, Lettre sur la secte do- 
minante de nos jours. 12°. 3s, 

Napoléon et ses Contemporains, pub- 
liée par Auguste de Chambure. to. 
102. 10s. 

Necker de Saussure, ]’Education pro- 
gressive, ou étude du cours de la vie. 
8vo. Tom. I*. 

Ollion (P.), Traité des Connaissances 
Médicales. 8vo. Ils. 

(Euvres inédites de Bossuet, évéque de 
Meaux. 8vo. et 12mo. 

(Euvres spirituelles du bienheureux 


Jean de la Croix. 3 vols. 12mo. 
Avignon. 10s. 
Oudart, Cours d'Histoire naturelle. 


4°. No. ll and12. At per No. 6s. 
Pachio, Voyage dans la Marmarique, et 
la Cyrénaique et les Oasis d’ Audjelah 


etde Maradeh. Liv. V* olio. 15s. 
Palaiseau (P. F. G.), Encyclopédie 
Commerciale, 4to. Nimes. 9s. 


Panthéon Egyptien; Par M. J. F. 
Champollion le jeune, et les figures 
d’aprés les dessins de M. L. J. J. Du- 
bois. XIV* Livraison. 4to. 15s. 

Papiers Inédits trouvés chez Robes- 
pierre, Saint Just, Payan, etc. Tom. 
III. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Parisat, Precis d’éloquence et d’art ora- 
toire. 8. No.4. 4s. 6d. 

Pauquy, Nouvelle méthode naturelle 
Chimique. 8vo. 

Piorry (P. A.), De la Percussion Mé- 
diate et des signes obtenus a l’aide de 
ce nouveau moyen d’exploration dans 
les maladies des organes thoraciques 
et abdominaux. 8vo. 9s. 

Plans raisonnés de toutes les espéces de 
Jardins. Par Gabriel Thouin. V* Liv. 


Folio. Paris. 15s. 
Politique des Nations. Par le Baron 
Alex. de Théis. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
Pompéi: Choix d’Edifices. I** partie. 


Raoul-Rochette, et J. Bouchet. I 

Portraits des Frangais célébres. Pre- 
miére série. V®* livraison. 8vo. 5s. 

Radouan (J.), Nouveau Manuel des 
propriétaires d’abeilles ; troisiéme édi- 
tion. 18mo,. Paris. 4s. Gd. 

Recueil de Médailles Grecques, inédites, 
publiées par Edouard de Cadalvéne. 
Tom. 1". 8vo. Paris. 

Rédarés (J. M. M.), Des Abeilles et de 
leurs produits. 5s. 

Redouté (P.J.), Choix des plus belles 
Fleurs. livraison. 4to. 18s. 

Reinaud, Description des Monumens 


VOL, II. NO, III, 


Just Published. 


Relations des quatre Voyages entrepris 


Reveil, Musée de Peinture et de Sculp- 


Ricard, A. Julien, ou le Forgat libéré. 


Roche-Aymon, De la Cavalerie. 1° 
Rozet, Description Géognostique du 


Rovigo (Duc de), Ses Mémoires, pour 
Salvador (J.), Histoire des Institutions 


Say (J. B.), Cours Complet d’ Economie 
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Musulmans du cabinet de M. le duc 
de Blacas, ou Recueil de pierres 
gravées Arabes, Persanes et Turques, 
de médailles, vases, coupes, miroirs, 
de Blacas. 8vo. Tom. 1*. li. 7s. 


























par Christophe Colomb. Par M. F. 
de Navarrete, accompagné de Notes 
de MM. Abel Remusat, Balbi, Cu- 
vier. 3vols. 8vo. 12. Ils. Gd. 
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roman de meurs. 4 vols. 


18s. 


12mo, 
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8vo. 











servir & l’ Histoire de Napoléon. 
Vol. I. II. III., at per vol., 14s. 


8vo. 




















de Moise et du peuple Hébreu. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris, 1. \1s. 6d. 


























politique pratique. 
10s. 6d. 
Sevelinges (De L.), La Contemporaine 
en miniature. 8vo. Ils. 
Soulier (A.), Statistique des Eglises 
Réformées de France, 8vo. 7s. Gd. 
Tableau des Pyréneés Francaises. Par 
M. Arbanére. 2vols. 8vo. 1. Is. 
Taylor (J.), Voyage Pittoresque en 
Espagne, en Portugal et sur la céte 


Tom. 1*. 8vo. 





















































d’Afrique, 4to. 18s. 
Tissot (F.), Etudes sur Virgile, Tom. 3, 
Bvo. 10s, Gd. 











Traité des Maladies des Enfans nou- 
veaux nés et & la mamelle. Par C. 
Billard. 8vo. 12s. 

Vatel (P.), Elémens de Pathologie Vé- 
térinaire. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1. 4s. 

Vaublanc, du Commerce Maritime. 8vo. 

Vaudoncourt Histoire du Prince Eu- 
gene Napoléon, Tom. 1. 4° Livrai- 
son. 8vo.. 4s. Gd. 

Vicat (L. J.), Résumé des Connais- 
sances le choix, et la convenance ré- 
ciproque des metériaux propres & la 
fabrication des mortiers et cimens 
caleaires. 4to. Paris. 18s. 

Vie des Personnages célébres qui ont 
illustré le Christianisme, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Viennel (J. P. G.), Histoire des Guerres 
de la Révolution. 18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Voyage pittoresque et militaire en Es- 
pagne. Par M. C. Langlois. VII* 
Livraison, Folio, Paris. 13s. 6d. 
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Walckenaer (A.), Histoire Générale 
des Voyages. 8vo. Tom. XIII. 
10s. 6d. 

Wauthier (J. M.), Nouvelle Géogra- 
phie Méthodique. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 


Ancillon (F.), zur Vermittelung der 
Extreme in den Meinungen. I" 
Theil. 8vo. Geschichte und Politik. 
Berlin. 9s. Gd. 

Arndt (C. M.), Christliches und Turk- 
isches. 8vo. Stuttgart. 9s. 

Ausgewihlte kleine original Romane der 
beliebtesten deutschen Erzihler. I‘ 
Theil. Leipzig. 7s. Gd. 

Bachmann (C. F.), System der Logik. 
8vo. Leipzig. lis. 

Barth(C.K.), Hertha. Augsburg. 5s. 

Baumgarten-Crusius (L. F. O.), Grund- 
zuge der biblischen Theologie. Jena. 
1828. 2s. 

Biedenfeld, Freiherr von, der henkende 
Teufel zu Berlin. 4 Heft. I2mo. 
Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Bleck (F.,) Der Brief an die Hebriier. 
Erster Band. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 
Bronikowski (A.), Erziihlungen. 8vo. 

Leipzig. 8s. 6d. 

Bronner (F. X.), Abenteuerliche Ge- 
schichte Herzog Werners von Urslin- 
yen. 8vo. Aarau. 7s. 6d. 

Buhrlen, Bilder aus dem Schwarzwalde. 
8vo. Stuttgart. 8s. 6d. 

Buttmann (P.), Mythologus, oder Ab- 
handlungen tber die Sagen des Al- 
terthums. I* Theil. 8vo, Berlin. 
8s. 6d. 

Biissel (A. J.), Pilger-Niichte des Meis- 


ters Tisothens. 2 vols. 8vo. Passau. | 


10s. 

Carus (C. G.), Von den Ur-Theilen des 
Knochen-und Schalengerustes. Folio. 
Leipzig. 3i. 15s. 

Castelli (J. F.), Wiener Lebensbilder. 
8vo. Wien. 4s. 6d. 

Dankoosky (G.), die 
Stamm-und Sprachverwandte der 
Slawen. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

Deutler (P. F.C), jun., Leonardo Mat- 
taro, Prinz von Sicilien, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Deutschland, oder Briefe eines in 
Deutschland reisenden Deutschen. 
¥ Bd. 8vo. Stutigart. 5s. 

Dieck (E. G. A.), Peter Storchschnabel 
der lange Berliner. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Doering (H.), Schwiinke, scherzhafte 
Gedichte und Poesien ernsterer Gat- 

tung, 8vo. Danzig, 7s, 6d. 


Griechen als 


List of Foreign Books 


Eckart (M.), Rosalie. 8vo. Niirnberg. 3s. 
Eichendorff (J. von), Ezelin von Ro- 
mano. 8voa. Konigsberg. 8s. 6d. 
Eisenschund (L. M.), Unterschied der 
romisch-katholischen und der evan- 
gelisch-protestantischen Kirche. 8vo. 

Leipzig. &s. Gd. 

Ekendah! (D. G. von) Geschichte des 
Schwedischen Volks. 2* Theil. 1 
Abth. 8vo. Weimar. 8s. 6d. 

Enkes Astronomisches Jahrbuch. 1830. 
Berlin. 10s. 

Fischer (F.), zur Einleitung in die 
Dogmatik der evangelisch protestan- 
tischen Kirche. 8vo. Tiibingen. 5s. 

Flatt (J. F. von), Vorlesungen iiber die 
Briefe Pauli an die Galater und 
Epheser. 8vo. Qs. 

Fouqué (F. de la Motte), Der Singer- 
krieg auf der Wartburg, 8vo. 5s. 

Franz von Sickingen vor Darmstadt. 
Historisches Drama. 12mo. 3s. 

Furchau (F.), Arkona. Ein Heldenge- 
dicht. 8vo. Berlin. 12s. 

Gauss (C. F.), Bestimmung des Brei- 
tenunterschiedes zwischen den Stern- 
warten von Gittingen und Altona. 
4to. Goltingen. 4s. 

Gerhard (C.), und Th. Panofka, Nea- 
pels antike Bildwerke. I* Theil. 
8vo. Stutigart. 17s. 

Germar (F. H.), Beitrag zur allgemei- 
nen Hermeneutik. 8vo. Altona. Se. 

Goldwitzer (F. W.), Bibliographie der 
Kirchenviiter. 8vo. Landshut. 7s. 6d. 

Goethe's Werke. 8vo. Erste Lieferung. 
Vols. I. to V. Stuttgart. To be 
completed in 40 Volumes. Price to 
Subscribers: Common paper, 9/. 9s. ; 
fine, 12/.; vellum, 15/. 

Graser (J. B.), Das Judenthum und 
seine Reform. 8vo. Bayreuth. 4s. 

Gruithuisen (P. von) Analekten fiir Erd. 
und Himmelskunde. Erstes Heft- 
8vo. Miinchen. 2s. 6d. 

Hammer (Jos. von), Geschichte des os- 
mannischen Reichs. III‘ Band. 8vo. 
Pesth—To Subscribers, l/. ls.; Non- 
Subscribers, 1/. 5s. 

Harring, Harro, Fahrten eines Friesen 
in Dimemark, Deutschland, Ungarn, 
&c. I und II Band. L\Is. 6d. 

Hauff (W.), Phantasien und Skizzen. 
12mo. Stutigard. Gs. 6d. 

Heigl (G. A.), iiber die Antigone und 
die Elektra des Sophokles. 8vo. Pas- 
sau. 10s. 

Herlossohn (C.), die Finfhundert von 
Blanik, und die Sylvesternacht. Sve. 
Leipaig. 4s. 6d. 





Just Published. 


Heydebrand, von, und de Lasa, iiber 
die Taktik der Kavallerie, des Herrn 
Major von Decker. 8vo. Berlin. 
2s. Gd. 


Hoeck (K.), Kreta. 2 vols. 8vo. Leip- 


zig. lL. 5s. 

Hirschelmann (F.), Geschichte Sardi- 
niens. 8vo. Berlin. 14s. 

Hugo, Lehrbuch eines civilistischen cur- 
sus. 7° Band. 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 6d. 


Humboldt (W. von), iiber die unter | 


dem namen Bhagavad-Gité bekannte 
Episode des Maha-Bharata. to. 
Berlin. As. 

Jirdens (G.), Arnalfried der Thiirin- 
ger. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

Kahler (L. A.), Beitrag zu den Ver- 
suchen neuerer Zeit, den Katholi- 
cismus zu neutralisiren. 8vo. 
nigsberg. 3s. Gd. 

Kastner (J. B.), die Leyer und der 
Hertenstab. 8vo. Sulzbach. 2s. 6d. 

Kirchhofer (M.), Bertold Haller. 8vo. 
Ziirich. 6s. 

Kénig (G. F.), Das Kénigthum und 
Repriisentation. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

Kotzebue (Aug. von), Siimmtliche dra- 
matische Werke. I* bis XXIV. 


und das verfluchte Haus. 8vo. Ham- 
burg. 5s. 

Kruse (L.), Das Verhangniss und der 
gliickliche Tag. 8vo. Hamburg. 7s. 
Laun (F.), Gedichte. Ausgabe letzter 
Hand. 8vo. Leipzig. Ss. 
Laun (F.), das Fiurstenkind. 

Leipzig. 6s. 

Laun (F.), die Hausfreunde. 
8vo. Leipzig. 7s. Gd. 
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